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GICAL CHART of ENGLISH and SCOTTISH HIS- 
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from Egbert the Saxon, and Kenneth M'Alpine of Scot- 
land, to HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, VICTORIA I. 
Price 12s., moiuxted on canvas and rollers, coloured and varnished. 

Also, The GUIDE or Key to the above, 8vo., bound in cloth 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

" The Chart hefore us is well worthy the patronage it has received. It 
embodies the leading events of English history, illustrated by drawings 
within a genealogical scale ; by which means, history, chronology, and the 
genealogy of the British sovereigns, are taught at the same time. We are 
of opinion that this chart will be useful in schools, and think it exceedingly 
creditable to the. author's talents and reading." — Educational Magazine, 

" Few publications of this peculiar character have been issued with less 
fault, or with more merit, than those before us. The object of the Chart 
is to shew the unbroken connexion of the royal line from Egbert the 
Saxon, and Kenneth M*Alpine, of Scotland, to her present Majesty, and 
independently of accomplishing this in a manner which a child may un- 
derstand, there are pictorial embellishments of all the leading occurrences 
affecting the succession. The Guide is an ingeniously compressed History 
of England, impressing the mind strongly with all the principal events, 
and, as a remembrancer to those already acquainted with the subject, it is 
unique. The embellishments are exceedingly well drawn, and, upon the 
whole, we have not been better pleased with anything of the chart kind for 
some time." — Court Gazette. 

" This Chart, which is tastefully done up on a roller, presents us at one 
view with a representation of the leading events in English and Scottish 
history. The conception of the thing was ingenious, and the designs are 
not only useful, but highly creditable to the artistical skill of Miss Gordon. 
One meritorious feature in the Chart is that of its containing a small but 
striking^ pictorial representation of some leading event in each reign, by 
which means such event is sure to be impressed on the memory of pupils 
and readers." — Observer. 

** The Chart presents admirably to the eye the order of the succession 
of sovereigns from A.D. 828, reign of Egbert, down to the days of Queen 
Victoria ; the contemporaneous Scottish sovereigns of Scotland, from 
Kenneth, who reigned A.D. 834, to A.D.^1678, the year of the accession 
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of James VI. of Scotland, who became the First of England in 1602. The 
Chart is adorned by numerous designs on the principal events of each 
reign, aU respectably executed. The * Guide* gives clear and well-written 
explanations of these designs, and generally carries out the purposes of 
the Chart. Miss Gordon accurately describes her work as an index to the 
* History of England and Scotland;' it is a most valuable one. The Chart 
is published in a form calculated for its suspension in children's school- 
rooms, and by frequent reference to it, a child, of any capacity, must attain 
chronological knowledge that many adults do not possess." — Sunday 

" This is one of the nice Christmas productions for deserving youngsters ; 
a roll on which the history of England is neatly pictured, and the descent 
of the Crown chronologically traced, in a manner likely to make an im- 
pression on their minds. A descriptive volume of sixty pages accompanies 
and explains it." — Literary Gazette, t 

'* A Guide to the Genealogical Chart of English and Scottish History, 
showing the unbroken connexion of the Royal Line from Egbert the 
Saxon, and Kenneth M* Alpine of Scotland, to Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
Victoria the First The foregoing is the title of the very instructive little 
work before us, the real merit of which consists not only in the correctness 
of its genealogy, but in the valuable aid it affords to the general study of 
English and Scottish history. The book is, of course, a key to the Chart, 
which presents a complete map of the reigns and historical events of both 
kingdoms (the latter illustrated by some very pretty designs). Great 
pains has been taken in executing this chart, which is accomplished with 
skill, taste, and judgment. We have great pleasure in recommending it 
to old and young as a valuable aid in the pursuit of history, especially in 
schools, where this branch of knowledge, like all others, is taught to the 
pupils in classes." — Court Journal, 
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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION 



Mr. Walker is distinguished from all preceding teachers of 
Elocution, by his having reduced the Art to a Science. Before 
his time, this necessary branch of education was taught by 
imitation only^ and without any regard either to rule or prin- 
ciple. Even Mr. Sheridan^ the immediate predecessor of Mr. 
Walker in this interesting portion of polite literature, has neg- 
lected to give one rule for the correct modulation of the voice 
in any given sentence. Mr. Sheridan's " Lectures," and his 
"Art of Reading," both afford much useful information ; but 
they contain no analysis of the/voice, and are wholly silent 
on the subject of inflexion. Now, upon inflexion depends all 
beautiful and effective enunciation. A reader may pronounce 
every separate word of a sentence correctly — ^he may fully 
conceive the meaning of his Atithor, and pay a sufficient atten- 
tion to emphasis ; but unless he observe, and can execute, the 
necessary inflexion, the full beauty of the period will not be 
elicited. Take, for example, a sentence from the Liturgy. — 
" Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord ! for in 
thy sight shall no man living be justified." Now, any reader 
of tolei^able capacity would very properly place the emphatic 
impulse upon the second adjective pronoun " thy ;" but, unless 
he also give the possessive particle the rising inflexion of the 
voice, and accompany this inflection with a considerable pause, 
he will fail to communicate to his hearers the high antithetic 
beauty of the prayer, namely, " in thy supreme, august, omni- 
potent comprehension, shall no man living be justified." Mr. 
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Walker, then, it will be seen, was the highly-gifted individual who 
has given us a satisfactory analysis of the voice, and taught us the 
application of inflexion to every variety of sentence. An emi- 
nent contemporary teacher, in reference to the authors from 
whom he had received information on the subject of his pro- 
fession, has had the candour to make the following declaration : 
<< The chief authors to whom I have been indebted are Doctors 
Campbell, Johnson, Knox, and Blair ; and Messrs. Walker? 
Murray, Sheridan, Scott, Thelwall, and Enfield. From none 
of these authors, however, Walker excepted, have my gleanings 
been very copious.^ — But of the volumes of Walker, I have 
made liberal use. I consider them as inestimable ; and should 
scarcely think it possible to be too animated in panegyrising 
them. I have no hesitation in saying, that one single work of 
Walker's, ' The Elements of Elocution,' contains a greater por- 
tion of really useful elocutionary information, than could be 
extracted from the aggregate writings of the other authors 
whom I have named."* 

In unison with this generous avowal are my own sentiments. 
I cannot indeed speak or think on the subject of Elocution 
without involuntarily feeling grateful to Mr. Walker ; — ^him I 
consider as my professional parent. To his efforts, in truth, is 
the British public indebted for more correct and valuable in- 
formation on this subject, than is to be found concentrated in 
the volumes of all its other most accomplished philologists : 
when, therefore, gentlemen who profess a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the science, and prefix " principles" of and " guides" 
to Elocution, to their respective selections, (even though we 
should not suppose they have either entirely borrowed his 
system, or brought it forward in an altered or modified form), 
not only omit all expressions of thankfulness to their venerable 
Instructor, but even withhold the mention of his name, the 
violation of propriety becomes too palpable to be passed over in 
sil^ioe, and too manifestly unjust to escape without censure. Such 

* Vide Wade's ^ Sammary of a Course of Lectures." 
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conduct cannot but be considered as insulting to tbe livinf » as it is 
unjust to the dead. Mr. Walker may bave been too minute- 
he may, in some minor^ unimportant parts of his subject, have 
been incorrect; but still the eye of justice and impartiality will 
ever regard bim as the Father of English Elocution, and consider 
the failing* to acknowledge his claims upon our gratitude, as an 
obvious dereliction of public duty. The system of Mr. W alker 
may be improved — it may be amplified or condensed — it admits 
of occasional modification ; but wherever << slides" or '< inflexions" 
are employed in any pretended new " mode" or " guide" to 
Elocution, and his leading principles preserved, that system, 
whatever it may be called, is essentially Mr. Walker's. For 
the very term of inflexion indeed, as applied to English Reading, 
we are indebted to him; and the withholding of his name, 
even from this consideration, is childish and reprehensible. 

Having thus cursorily glanced at a subject which, in justice 
to Mr. Walker, and the, science which he successfully taught^ I 
could not entirely overlook, I shall conclude these prefatory 
remarks by briefly adverting to the edition of the << Rhetorical 
Reader/' now respectfully submitted to the Public. This edi- 
tion, like the former^ contains Mr. Walker's Rules, though 
several of them will be found condensed, and 8ome« that could 
be dispensed with, omitted.* Partly from neglect, and partly 
from a desire to comply with the wishes of my publishers 
<« to keep the introductdry matter within the smallest possible 
limits," I entirely omitted the insertion of the separate obser- 
vations on the reading of verse. But, notwithstanding what 
has been recently advanced, that the pronunciation of verse 
is no more than the just pronunciation of prose I continue to 
agree with Mr. Walker, '< that this doctrine is as far distant 
from truth, as whining cant is from true poetic harmony" 
No man can be a more decided enemy than I am, to every 
thing like cant or sing-song in the reading of verse; "but 
poetry without song, is a body without a soul. The tune of 

* The Third Edition will be found to contain a new, and interesting 
application of both of the " Circumflexes." 
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this song is indeed difficult to hit , but when once it is hit, 
it is sure to give the most exquisite pleasure." To impart to 
verse that measured, harmonious flow of sound, which distin- 
guishes it from prosaic composition, without falling into a 
bombastic chanting pronunciation (which renders it disgusting 
as well as ridiculous), may be considered, says Mr.. Walker, 
as the best general rule ; and as a preventive against the 
psalm-singing cant of the village school, ^* it will not be im- 
proper, before we attempt to bestow upon verse its poetical 
graces, to pronounce it exactly as if it were prose :" but to 
continue this — to execute o\m finished reading of poetry (parti- 
cularly rhyming poetry) like prose, we must necessarily, 
where there is a proximate connection, run one line into 
another — a custom which cannot be too much condemned, as 
it is completely subversive of the beauty of verse, and, in so 
far, of poetry itself. I contend therefore — and I submit the 
position to every dispassionate inquirer — ^that to distinguish 
poetry from prose, and to preserve its separate character, 
*\ a pause is absolutely necessary at the end of every line, 
proportionate to the immediate or remote connection sub' 
sisting between the two lines" If this be conceded — ^and who 
will not concede it ? — the correct reading of verse is something 
different from the correct reading of prose ; and thp proposi- 
tion, that " the pronunciation of verse is no more than a just 
pronunciation of prose," substantively falls to the ground. 

J. XI. rl« 
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TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



Though consideiably reduced in size, this Edition of the 
<* Rhetorical Reader" will, it is presumed^ be found, in quality, 
equal to any ** School-Collection" in use. 

Notwithstanding its present size, however, the ''Reader" 
will be found to contain, it is hoped, some not uninteresting, 
as well as instructive, additions. Of these additions, five in 
number, by Dr. Channing of America* the Editor deems it 
necessary to say a few words. When he had prepared Jour 
of these Extracts, which respects England's '< Seraphic; Bard," 
he boped to add, as an Appendix to this volume. Selections 
from the first four books of " Paradise Lost," — a work, 
be humbly conceives, rather inadequately appreciated, by the 
^nerality of readers on the north side of the Tweed, — Whence 
bis object will be apparent for having more than one of these 
delightful Extracts, which are certainly no less remarkable for 
tbeir critical acumen, than for their beauty and chastity of 

style.* 

Not any of the peculiar features which characterize Dr. 

* Our admirable critic, "the far-famed Christopher North'' (alias 
Professor Wilson — a poet himself, " second to none/' now living) says, 
with some enthusiasm certainly, but with much propriety : " There are no 
poets like tbe poets of Bhitain. Hbr children far excel all the rest of 

^^Itlmj equally in imagination and intellect. What mortal man, in 

universality of genius, ever equalled Shakspeare ? — What mortal man, 
in majestic wisdom of moral imagination — that is, * in the vision and the 
faculty Divine* ever equalled Milton ?" 

BlachvooeTs Magazine for January, 1835. 
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Channing's religious tenets being at all visible in these 
Extracts, the Editor trusts an apology will be unnecessary for 
having introduced them; and, as regards the paper which 
relates to the << Mightiest of England's Foes," he assuredly 
needs make no remark, as the Doctor's opinion of the French 
Emperor's intentions will undoubtedly find a ready echo in the 
bosom of every imprejudiced Briton ! — ^Although deprived of 
sundry pieces of considerable interest, the Editor trusts that 
this impression will be found superior to the preceding — con- 
taining, as it does, several new Extracts, which in themselves 
possess as much merit as any in ihefomevy whilst they are much 
better calculated for illustrating the Rules of Elocution. Also, 
for the sake of adding still further to its usefulness, as a School- 
Book, some additional Selections, of considerable elocutionary 
beauty, are marked with Rhetorical Pauses and Inflections^ — 
And, as forming a kind of whole on a subject of paramount im- 
portance to the young, — ^towards the conclusion of the volume 
will be found a series of extracts from Matthews, Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, Sowdler, Seedy and a delightful effusion from the 
graceful Bard of Sheffield (Montgomery), which can hardly 
fail to prove acceptable, if not interesting, to all. As already 
intimated, the Editor — ^fuUy intending to have subjoined to the 
present work, what he has long considered as a desidercUum 
in Scholastic Reading, an Outline of Sacred Epic Poetry — 
had prepared, from Milton*s " Paradise Lost," Montgomery's 
« World Before the Flood," and Cumberland's " Calvary," an 
Appendix comprising 40 or 50 pages ; but his Publishers — 
prudently determining to reduce the price of this Edition — ^have 
prevented him from fulfilling this intention ; and thus the 
"addition" he contemplated has been limited to those brief 
Extracts which occur after the " Good Humour and Forbear- 
ance of Mr. Wilberforce," at the 368th page. 



Pbrth Academy, 
Marchf 1835. 



PREFACE 

TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



In presenting the tetxching public with a new and enlarged 
Edition of the " Rhetorical Reader," the Editor begs briefly 
to state that he has carefully marked with Emphases^ Inflections, 
and Rhetorical Pauses, seventy consecutive Selections, compre- 
hending ISO pages, and necessarily containing a considerable 
variety of composition; an advantage which, to this extent, he 
believes no other similar publication to possess. 

Besides having thus inflected so large a body of Reading, 
which can hardly fail to prove acceptable to the English 
Teacher as well as to the Elocutionary Student, he has taken 
occasion to intersperse among those 180 pages not fewer than 
three dozen original, and, he trusts, not unimportant, foot-notes 
all generally bearing, directly or indirectly, on the great ob- 
ject of his solicitude — ^the communicating of a pure, unartificial 
style of graceful, effective Reading — but especially referring to 
'* Rhetorical Punctuation," a matter of essential importance in 
the theory and practice of Elocution ; and upon which, in no 
slight measure, the student's success in Reading and Speaking 
depends ! — He has only to add, that the former impressions of 
** The Reader" having been considered as deficient in Selections 
of a light and humorous character, he has endeavoured to re- 
move this defect in the present Edition by introducing a few 
popular Extracts of a lighter and gayer description, which, in 
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connection with the prefixed copious outline of Gesture — a 
desideratum in a class-book — ^he confidently hopes will render 
his << Collection/' as a whole, more generally acceptable ; and, 
along with any other humble attractions it may possess, secure 
for it a tolerable share of public patronage 

London, Seffexbeb, 1845. 
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Gesture, or action, may be defined a just and elegant adapta* 
tion of the body to the nature and import of the subject on 
which we are speaking. To be perfectly motionless while we 
are giving utterance to " thoughts that breathe and words that 
bum," is not only depriving them of their necessary support, but 
rendering them unnatural and ridiculous. So natural indeed is 
some degree of action^ that it may be affirmed to be impossible 
for any man to read or speak with spirit^ without necessarily 
placing his body in certain significant attitudes, or making some 
significant motions ! He, therefore, who has not good action, 
is certain to have such as is either awkward or ungraceful. As 
the correction of faults is the first step towards the attainment 
of excellence, the pupil should at first be more solicitous to 
avoid faults than to acquire beauties. ( Cicero,) If, therefore, 
there is any thing in the attitude or action of his body in speak- 
ing which is either ofiensive or ungraceful, he ought sedulously 
to apply himself to correct it. Nothing, for instance, can be in 
worse taste than what may be called <* the parliamentary man- 
ner ;" the chief peculiarity of which is a jerking forward of the 
upper part of the body at every emphatic word, while the right 
hand <* saws the air" with one im varied and ungraceful motion. 
To (woid defects, however, is only the commencement of the 
pupiFs duty. He must inquire what are the best modes of 
action for the several kinds of public speaking. — Gesture has 
been divided into three kinds: Colloquial, Rhetorical, and 
Epic. 

Colloquial Action is that which is appropriately used by 
those who deliver public lectures or orations from a book* In 
this situation, the book, when not resting on the desk, should 
be held in the left hand, and a little action used wHy^ the ri^ht. 
This action requires principally simplicity and grace ; precision 
will soon follow ; magnificence and boldness are necessarily 
excluded. Being directly opposed to the Epic, it differs essen- 
tially from it in the manner of the arm I Instead of the whole 
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arm being unfolded (as in tragedy, description, and sometimes 
in vehement passages in oratory) the upper portion, in Collo- 
quial Action, is barely detached from the side ; and the elbow, 
instead of the shoulder, becomes the principal centre of motion ; 
— Whence the action is short and less flowing. It may be added, 
that the eyes should be taken as often as possible off the book, 
and directed to the audience, and that the few last words of 
every important paragraph should be pronounced with the eyes 
directed to one of the hearers, . 

Rhetorical Action is that which is suited to all kinds of ex- 
temporaneous discourse. It requires energy, variety, simplicity, 
precision, and grace. In speaking extemporaneously, we should 
be sparing of the use of the left hand, which (except in strong 
emotion) should hang down by the side. The right hand, 
when emphasis is to be enforced, ought to rise diagonally from 
left to right, and then propelled^rwarc? with the fingers open, 
and eoMly and gracefully curved ; the arm should move chiefly 
from the elbow, the hand seldom raised higher than the shoulder; 
and, when it has executed its movement, it ought to drop 
down to the side, the utmost care being taken to keep the 
elbow from inclining to the body. We must be cautious also, 
in all action except such as describes extent or circumference, 
to keep the hand from cutting the perpendicular line which 
divides the body into right and left; but, above all, we mtist 
be careful to let the stroke of the hand, which marks the em- 
phasis, keep exact time with the forcible word ;^^ihus, Brutus 
to Cassius in Julius Ccesar^- 

" When Marcns Brntus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal-counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts*- 
Dash him to pieces !'' 

Here the action of the arm, which enforces the emphasis, 
ought to be so timed, that th£ stroke of the hand should be 
given on the significant word " dash :" this will give a con- 
comitant action to the organs of pronunciation ; and, in lifting 
the arm, the elbow should move firsts and be kept constantly 
outwards from the body ; the hand should not be bent at the 
wrist, but kept in a line with the lower arm ; and the thumb 
should preserve its natural distance from the fingers. This 
preparation for an emphatic stroke should always begin in due 
time; the arm gradually ascending with the current of pro- 
nunciation, till, at the moment the action is wanted, the hand 
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is brought down with a sudden spring , as on the word " dash/* 
This downward stroke of the hand (indicative of force ; also 
power and command) is the principal action which is required 
in rhetorical gesture. 

Where Concession is implied, one or both hands should be 
waved gently in a lateral direction^ which action seems to say, 
" I know I am open to attack." — In Entreaty , the hands should 
be clasped fervently together before the breast, and then lowered 
from their first position. — In Appeal^ they should be pushed 
forward, with the palms turned upward ; and where a Descrip" 
turn is to be made, which comprehends any reference to relative 
situation^ length, breadth, depth, distance, space, motion, or 
manner of action, they will move in a variety of directions, as 
the picture of the objects in the speaker's mind may prompt. 

The Epic or Tragic style of action requires natural and ac- 
quired powers of the highest order. It demands magnificence 
and boldness, in addition to all the other qualities which belong 
to rhetorical gesture. The compositions which peculiarly call 
for it, are tragedy, epic poetry, lyric odes, and sublime description. 
Of these three styles of action, the Rhetorical is that which 
properly belongs to the pulpit. The preacher, however, must 
be aware of adopting either a too holdy or a too diversified 
style ! Chastity and sobriety of manner belong to the pulpit ; 
— he must be animated and energetical, at the same time serious 
and dignified ; and filled with a deep sense of the importance of 
his subject. (This feeling alone wUl command the attention 9f 
his hearers 1) When the left hand is not in action, (especially 
at the commencement of his discourse,) it may occasionally rest 
on the ledge of the pulpit ; and the right may occupy a similar 
position on the other side. In the progress of the sermon^ 
however, the preacher must adopt a variety of action, suited to 
the style and the sentiment of his subject.* In the more earnest 

* A uniform monotony or sameness of gestare is as much to be depre- 
cated as a uniform monotony of sound; and, above all, that constamtly 
recurring " see-saw" from *' right to left and left to right,'* still taught and 
practised in some of our public seminaries. In the absence of all passion, 
emphasis, or description, the practice of our best actors, as well as nature 
and common sense^ should teach us the propriety of keeping our hands 
down, or gracefuUy resting them on some object, until some point of our 
address (and it will not fail soon to come) occur to demand some neces- 
sary and appropriate action. Remember Hamlet's Instructions; and, if 
you put any value on gesture, and wish it to assist, and not to injure your 
speech, beware of the too frequent use of your hands! — Ed. 
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and persuasive passages, he may lean on the cushion of the 
pulpit with his left arm placed across his breast, and his right 
in front of it, with the hand and fingers extended forward, 
and using a gentle action; or, lie may lean with both arms 
extended forward^ and the hands clasped together ; and, when 
standing erect, he may turn partially round, in order to fix the 
attention of every portion of his congregation. 

These directions are grounded on the supposition that the 
discourse is delivered without notes; for this is the only mode 
in which it can be delivered so as to produce its proper effect, 
since it is thus only that the preacher will feel completely at 
his ease ! He who preaches from notes will be perpetually 
embarrassed between his book and his audience ; — his action 
will necessarily be stiff, if not unnatural, and the current of his 
feelings liable to constant interruption, llie only true style of 
preaching is that without a book; and he who wants either 
courage or perseverance to acquire the power of doing this, 
(whether extempore or memoriter is of little consequence,) 
must lay no claim to the merit of making his profession as use- 
ful and efficient as it may be made / He who wishes to see 
good models of pulpit oratory (says Mr. Wood in an admirable 
note, and speaking from his own experience) must not look for 
them at hom£, for our English style is radically bad ; — ^it is 
unworthy of us as a polished and enlightened people ; — he 
must turn his steps to Prance and Switzerland to behold spe- 
cynens of sacred oratory, as perfect in their kind as the speak- 
ing ofErsTcine at the Bar, or the acting of Kemble on the 
Stooge / I mean not to affirm that these preachers, taken a^ a 
body, are without defects ; far from it ! I freely acknowledge 
that in some of them there is a want of that calmness and re- 
pose, and of that impressive solemnity which are so essential to 
the pulpit. But, soms I could name who unite in themselves 
all that is noble and commanding, with all that is graceful, ani- 
mated, and affecting I I have myself sat under these men with 
a degree of edification for which I shall ever feel grateful ; 
and I can give no better advice to those who are studying for 
the Church, than that they should see with their own eyes, and 
hear with their own ears, these m^st instructive models of what 
a preacher ought to be f — Before concluding, it may not be 
unimportant to advert to a practice (now happily less common 
than it used to be !) namely, that of requiring boys at school 
to act plays. Mr. Walker gives it as his decided opinion, that 
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the acting of a play is not so conducive to improvement in 
Elocution as the speaking of single speeches,* In the first 
place, he (Mr. Walker) observes, the acting of plays is, of all 
kinds of delivery, the most difiicult, and therefore cannot be 
the most suitable exercise for boys at school. In the next 
place, a dramatic performance requires so much attention to the 
deportment of the body, so varied an expression of the passions, 
and so strict an adherence to character, that Elocution is in 
danger of being neglected ; — ^besides, exact propriety of action 
and a nice discrimination of the passions (however essential on 
the Stage) are only of secondary importance in a school. It is 
a plain, open, distinct, and forcible pronunciation which school- 
boys should aim at ; and not that quick transition from one 
passion to another, — ^that archness of look, and that jeu de 
th'edtre (as it is called) so essential to a tolerable dramatic ex- 
hibition, and which actors themselves can scarcely arrive at. 

In short, it is speaking, rather than acting, which school- 
boys should be taught; while the performance of plays is calcu- 
lated to teach them acting rather than speaking /f 

* Or, we beg to add, appropriately selected dialogues. Having found 
the departure from what is called the speaking voice, and the adoption of 
that tone which Vjaries between the sing-song drawl of the country- clerk 
and the boisterous bawling which Hamlet so pointedly condemns as the 
greatest enemy to natural, effective reading ; and having successfully em- 
ployed dialogues as one of the most efficient means for removing the 
offensive habit, we can fearlessly and conscientiously recommend their u|e 
to others I -^ji. of »« R. R." 

t For this copious outline of Gesture (taken from the Rev. J. Wood's 
valuable " Grammar of Elocution'') the rhetorical student is mainly in- 
debted to Messrs. Austin, Walker, and Smart; vide their respective 
works, namely, the " Chibonomia,'* " Elements of Elocution," and 
"Practice of Elocution.''— E©^ of "B. R." 
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A TABLE 

OF THE 

SIMPLE AND DIPHTHONGAL VOWELS, 

ACCORDING TO THE SCALE OF OUR BEST PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY, walker's. 



The a has four sounds; as, 

1 & The long slender English o, as in ftte, piper, tipe, gripe, cripe, 

m&ze, &c. 

2 I The long Italian a, as in fir, fi-ther, pa-pi, ma-ml, corn-mind, &c. 

3 i— The broad German a, as in fill, will, wi-ter. ill, cill, milt, &c. 

4 i — ^The short sound of the Italian a, as in fit, mit, mir-ry, hind, &c. 

Tlie e has two sounds s as, 

1 i The long e, as in mk, m£-tre, medium, &c. 

2 % — ^The short e, as in m^t, ISt, gSt, sSt, &c. 

' The i has two sounds ; as, 

1 i — ^The long dipthongal i, as in pine, gripe, stripe, &c. 

2 ! — ^The short simple i, as in p!n, tit-tle, d!g, b!g. 

The o has four sounds; as, 

1 6— The long open o, as in d5, n5te, n6-tice, m5re, d5or, &c. 

2 ft— The long close o, as in mdve, prSve, dS, w51f, &c. 

3 b — ^The long broad o, as in ndr, fSr, 8rb, cdrd, &c. 

4 6 — The short broad o, as in n6t, gdt, h6t, &c. 

The u has three sounds ; as, 

1 t — ^The long diphthongal sonnd of u, as in thne, C^ipid, c6re, fl&te, 

mite, &c. 

2 ft — The short simple «, as in t&b, bflt, c&t, && 

3 A — ^The middle or obtuse «, as in bflU, f&ll, pilll, pAsh, pAt, &c. 

d! — The long broad d, and the short f, as in All, bfi!l, sd!l, &c. 
dfl — The long broad d, and the middle obtuse fl, as in thdii, pdftnd, 
sftflnd, &C. 



Th — The acute or sharp th, as thivik, thin, tfdck, tAought, tArash. 
Th — The grave or flat th, as in thIs, THat, THOugh, Tuese. 
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That a correct delivery is an essential principle in oratory, we have 
no lesa weighty authority than that of Demosthenes. When that 
illustrious Athenian was asked the first three requisites in this 
fascinating art, he replied, that pronunciation was ihefint, and the 
secondy and the third great requisite. By which we may understand 
(in addition to its original signification), not merely the right 
accentuation of individual words, hut a proper enunciation of them 
in the delivery of a sermon from the pulpit, an oration in the senate, 
or a speech at the bar. 

It is observed that the term Elocution originally signified the 
choice and disposition of words : and some of the best old English 
writers have used it in the same sense. Since the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, however, it has been scarcely every used, 
except to signify pronunciation, combining an accurate accentuation 
of words, taken individually, with a proper and harmonious delivery of 
them, when they are formed into sentences or a continued discourse. 

We are told that the French were the first who used it in this 
sense ; Addison, and the purest of our writers since his time, have 
followed them ; and as this signification is perfectly agreeable to the 
Latin original, and serves to distinguish oratorical from general 
pronunciation, the alteration may with great propriety be adopted. 

That Elocution, in its modern acceptation, is an acquirement of 
ocmsiderable consequence, the history of literature will abundantly 
confirm. In almost every age and nation, where the efforts of lite-^ 
rary genius have gained any ground, this art has been taught, and 
successfully cultivated. 

Cicero justly observes, that address in speaking is highly useful, 
as well as (Nuamental, even in private life. This opinion seems 
perfectly reasonable ; for though a want of capacity, or ability, may 
exclude the majority of people from sitting in Parliament, or appear- 
ing at the Bar, or in the Pulpit, does it follow that we should not 
learn to speak with propriety and elegance our native language ? — 
a language, in the opinion of the celebrated Mr. Sheridan, the 
component elements of which are so happily blended, and in such 
due proportion, as probably to exceed every other in the three 
great properties of speech, melody, harmony, and expression ; and 
which alone resembles the ancient Greeks in uniting the three powers 
of strengthy beauty, and grace. 
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The faculty of speech (it is observed by an ingenious contem- 
porary) is so intimately connected with every faculty of the mind, 
that it is impossible substantially to improve the one, without a 
similar improvement of the others. Without waiting to investigate 
the truth of this position, it may be enough to remark, that clear- 
ness and precision of language, must be founded in clearness and 
precision of thought; and it is equally certain that a serious culti- 
vation of elocution as a science, is necessary to the practical exhibi- 
tion of it in an accurate and graceful delivery. 

The art of deUvery, which has been called the soul of oratory, is 
from its nature less capable of being communicated by writing, and 
has been, therefore, less improved than the other departments of 
our language ; thus, while the principles and practice of composition 
in every possible variety of style, have been unfolded by many dis- 
tinguished writers with great precision and detail, the acquirement 
of this valuable accomplishment (Elocution) has been left in a great 
measure to the casual efforts of imitation. 

The importance of Elocution, however, at length induced several 
ingenious men to construct a systematic outline of the science ; and 
to describe those variations of voice, which the structure and signi- 
fication of a sentence seemed to require. Many attempts have been 
madeio exhibit some of those modifications of tone and inflexion, 
which form the essence of a correct enunciation. The several notes 
of punctuation, may be considered as so many attempts to facilitate 
the delivery of language ; and if properly adapted, are of consider- 
able importance. Marking the emphatic words, also, in a different 
character, has been found highly advantageous; but, the most 
simple, the most significant, and the most useful method, remained 
to be discovered and promulgated by the late ingenious and learned 
Mr. Walker — ^a man who has done as much towards correcting and 
establishing the pronunciation of our language, as Dr. Johnson has 
done in reducing to a standard its orthography and signification. 

The method discovered by Mr. Walker, consists, chiefly, in dis- 
tinguishing the voice into two essential turns, or inflexions, the 
rising and the falling. The rising inflexion is that upward turn of 
the voice we generally use at a comma, or in asking a question 
beginning with a verb, as ** No', say you; did he say, no'? '* This 
inflexion has been commonly called a suspension of voice, and is 
marked with the acute accent, thus ('). The Jailing inflexion is 
generally used at the semicolon and colon, and must necessarily be 
heai-d in answer to the former question, **He did';--he said no\" 
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This inflexion is employed at tbe end ot almost every sentence, 
except the definite question, or that which begins with a verb, and 
is designated by the grave accent, thus ( ' ). 

These two inflexions of the voice are the axis, as it were, on 
wMoh the force, variety, and harmony of speaking turn. They may 
be considered as indicating the great outlines of pronunciation ; and* 
if they can be tolerably conveyed to a learner, Mr. Walker observes, 
they most be of nearly the same use to him, as the rough draught of 
a picture is to a pupil in painting. It must be observed, however, 
that by the rising or falling inflexion, is not meant the pitch of 
void^ in which the whole word is to be pronounced, but that upward 
or downward slide which the voice makes when the pronunciation 
of ft word is concluding. 

Words require particular inflexions, either according to the par- 
ticalar significations they bear; or as they are differently arranged, 
or connected with each other. If the sense of a sentence require 
the voice to adopt the rising inflexion on any particular word, variety 
and harmony demand the falling inflexion on one of the preceding 
words ; and, on the contrary, if emphasis, harmony, or a completion 
of sense, require the ./a//tng inflexion on any word, that immediately 
preceding almost always demands the rising inflexion. 

Whenever the sense of a sentence begins to form, and the expec- 
tation becomes excited, there the rising inflexion must be ailopted. 
An example or two will show the propriety of this general rule. 

1 St. '' As we cannot discern the shadow moving along the di'al-plate ; 
so the advances we make in knowledge are only perceived by the 
distance gone over" 

2d. *' If, after surveying the whole earth at once, and the several 
planets that lie within its neighbourhood, we contemplate those wide 
fields of aether that reach in height as far as from Saturn to the fixed 
stars, and run abroad almost to an infi'nitude; our imagination finds 
its capacity filled with so immense a prospect, and puts itself upon 
the stretch to comprehend it." In these examples the rising in- 
flexion takes place upon the words '* dial-plate" and '* infinitude,*' 
where the sense of each sentence begins to form. 

The faUing inflexion, on the contrary, is adopted on that particular 
word of a sentence where a certain portion of perfect sense is recog- 
nized, and the expectation, in part, answered. Thus : *' Some men 
are more apt to consider what they have lost, than what they pos^ 
sess"; and to fix their eyes upon those who are richer than them- 
selves^ nMiher than upon others who are under great difficulties.'*^ 
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Again: "^he soul (considered abstractedly from its passions) is of 
a remiss and sedentary na'ture ; slow in its resolves, and languishing 
in its executions." The falling infleidon in the two latter examples, 
takes place on the words " possess" and " nature," where each of 
the sentences might have terminated, without any infringement on 
the sense of either.* 

Upon the whole, it may be observed, that different subjects re- 
quire different inflexions; that familiar, strong, argumentative 
subjects require the falling inflexion, as this is expressive of activity, 
force, and precision; but grand, beautiful, and plaintive subjects 
(especially of a negative character,) shde naturally into the rmng 
inflexion, as this is expressive of awe, admiration, and melancholy. 

It will be evident to those conversant with the subject, that we have 
yet to notice the monotone, and the rising Aad falling circumflexes^ as 
adopted by Mr. Walker; but as these tones of the voice are of 
much less general utility than the common inflexions, we shall briefly 
notice an example of each, and proceed with the more important 
parts of the subject. 

Monotone may be defined to be, a continuation or sameness of 
sound, upon certain syllables of a word, exactly hke that produced 
by repeatedly striking a bell ; such a stroke may be louder or softer, 
but continues exactly in the same pitch. To certain solemn and 
subUme passages in poetry, this tone gives a peculiar force and dig^ 
nity ; and, by the infrequency of its use, it also adds to that variety ^ 
with which the ear is so much delighted. To express this tone upon 
paper, a horizontal line has been adopted, thus (-). 

The grand description of the riches of Satan's throne, in the 
beginning of Milton's second book of the Paradise Lost, affords us 
an opportunity of exempUfying the use of this tone : 

* A correspondent, well acquainted with Mr. Walker's principles, 
sugysts the adoption of the two following ingenious general Rules — Ed. 

Rule I. Every sentence, or member of a sentence, containing perfect 
sense, provided it is intended to convey information which is not supposed 
to be ffre-understood, be its form positive or negative, must be accom- 
panied with the falling inflexion. 

Rule II. (The converse of Rulefrst.) Every sentence, or member of 
a sentence, containing information which is supposed to be pre-understood, 
be its form what it may, requires the rising inflexion. Of this description, 
are, in general, negative sentences, though not always ; for the Decalogue, 
for instance, that contains some negatives,— such as •* Thou shalt not kill," 
—being pronounced by the Ahnighty, might be said to contain primary in- 
formation } and a clergyman at the altar personating the Almighty, maybe 
considered as communicating laws not supposed to be prc'understood. 
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High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus, or of Indej 
Or where the gdrgeous east with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat. 

The monotonous inflexion in this passage commences immedi* 
ately after the disjunctive "or," and terminates at the adjectiYC 
" barbaric." 

The rising circutnjlex begins with the fal^g inflexion, and ends 
with the rising upon the same syllable, and seems as it were to twist 
the voice upwards. This inflexion may be illustrated by the drawling 
tone we give to some words spoken ironicaUtf ; as the word ** Clo- 
dius/' in Cicero^s oration for Milo. 

This turn of the voice is marked with the common circumflex 
inverted ; thus, (^). '' But it is foolish in us to compare Drusus 
Aflicanns, and ourselves with Clodius; all our other calamities were 
tolerable, but no one can patiently bear the death of ClodiusJ* 

The falling circumflex begins with the rising inflexion, and endft 
with the falling upon the same syllable, and seems to twist the voice 
downwards. This inflexion is generally used to express reproach, and 
may be exemplified by the peculiar tone we hear on the word ^* you," 
in Hamlet*s answer to bis mother, who says. 

Queen, '^Hamlet, you have your father much offended !'* 
H<nulet, *' Madam, y&u have my father much ofiended !" This 
turn of the voice is expressed by the common circumflex ; thus {"). 

A moderate attention to these intonations of the voice will be suf- 
ficient to show their existence, and the necessity of their occasional 
emplojnoient.* . 

Before concluding these prefatory remarks, and proceeding to the 
specific Rules of Mr. Walker, it may be laid down as a general rule 
respecting emphasis, that thepositive member of a sentence uniformly 
requires the emphatie./a//<7ig, and the negative member the empj^atic 

* The circumflexes are not necessarily confined to express irony and 
reitroach. Where very important antithesis exists (either expressed or un- 
derstood), they may be employed with peculiar advantage. Where a word 
has any thing very particular in its meaning, or where, in some instances, 
it is a repeated word, considerable addition to its significance, as well as to 
its novelty and effect, will be imparted by pronouncing it with the falling 
circumflex ; and, where any very important emphasis is required, accom- 
panied with the rising inflexion, the rising circuniflex, as above described, 
may be satisfactorily and advantageously substituted for the corresponding 
simple slide (the rising inflexion). See the word " inconvenience,** p. 44. 
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rising, inflexion. Answers to a few interrogatories wiU sufficiently 
illustrate this important rule ; and at the same time afibrd to the 
pupil a series of exercises, which, if carefully and frequently gone 
over, wiU put him in possession of the rising and falling slides of 
the voice ; without the attainment of which it will be impossible ever 
to acquire an accurate and harmonious delivery. 

Examples of Interrogatories. 

Bid he do it voluntarily, or inVoluntarily? 

He did it voluntarily, not in Voluntarily. 

Did he speak it detef'minktely, or in'determinately? 

He spoke it deter'minately, not in'determinately. 

Did he do it knowingly, or un^knowingly ? 

He did it know'ingly, not unlcnowingly. 

Did he drive guard'edly, or un guarde^y ? 

He drove gnard'edly, not un'guardedly. 

Did he behave eonsist'cntly, or in^consistently ? 

He behaved consist'ently, not in'consistently. 

Was his conduct parliamen'tary, or un'parliamentary 7 

His conduct was parliamen tary, not un parliamentary. 

Is his accent £n glish, or Scottish ? 

His accent is En'glish, not Scot'tish. 

Did he act just'ly, or un ju stly ? 

He acted justly, not un justly. 

Did he say regard', or regard"? 7 * 

He said regard', not regard'. 3 

Did he say mind', or mind' ? 

He said mind\ not mind'. 

Was his manner enga'ging, orforbid^ding? 

His manner was enga'ging^ not forbid'ding. 

Did he say child', or child" ? 

He said child\ not child'. 

Of these examples it may be repeated, that the pupil must be 
.completely master before he can expect to make any advancement in 
the management of the voice, or acquire any thing like a just ami 
elegant delivery. 

* When the interrogatory consists of exactly the same word, as in 
'* regard/' the best way to exhibit the inflexion is, to prefix a few appro- 
priate words ; — thus, ** If for our own happiness we have a sincere reg&rd^ 
we shall scmpnlously obey the precepts of the Gospel :" — we shall scmpn- 
lously obey the precepts of the Gospel, if for our own happiness we have a 
sincere regitrd. 
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Rule I. 

Every period so constructed as to have its two principal 
members connected by correspondent conjunctions or adverbs^ 
requires a long pause, and the rising inflexion at the end of 
the first principcd member.* 

' Examples. 

'^ As we perceive the sha'dow/ to have moved along the 
dTaly but did not perceive its mov'ing ; so the adva^nces/ ve 
make in lea'ming, (consisting of insensible steeps,) are on^ly 
perc'eived/ by the di'stance gone oVer." 

<< As tne bea'uty of the bo^dy/ must always accompany the 
health^-of-itf so is decency of behaViour/ a necessary con- 
co'mitant/ to vir^tue." 

RULE IL 

Every periody consisting of two principal partsy and ha^^ 
ing only the first part to commence with a conjunction or 
adverb, requires a long pause and the rising inflexion at the 
end of the first part. 

Examples. 

<< As in my speculations, I have endeavoured to extinguish 
pa^ssion and pre"judice, I am still desirous of doing some 
go'od/ in thi^s-pariicular." 

** As no man can enjoy hap^piness/ unless he thinks"-iie-en- 

♦ With a view towards diminishing the labour of the teacher, and, at 
the same time, ensuring a more perfect reading of the Examples of the 
*• Specific Roles/' the Editor baa marked the whole of the intermedtaie 
pauses and inflections that occur in these Examples ; — an improvement 
which can hardly fail to be acknowledged. It will be perceived that ttie 
prnicipal or leading slide (whether rising or falling, and which will J^™ 
m Uttle addUiofial force) is marked throughout double^ thus " \ and tbat 
the ihetorical pause is indicated by a slanting line (/) as after ** shadow. 
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joys-it, the experience of calamity/ is necessary to a just 
sen'se of be'tter-fortune.*' 

Note, — When the emphatical word in the conditional 
part of these sentences is in direct opposition to another 
word in the conclusion, and a concession is implied in the 
former, in order to strengthen the argument in the latter, the 
middle of the sentence has the falling, and the latter mem- 
ber the rising inflexion. 

Examples. 

" If we have no regard for religion in youth^\ we oug^ht to 
have some regard for it in ag"e." 

" If we have no regard for our own^^ character, we ought to 
have some regard for the character of oth"ers." 

In these examples the words " youth " and " own charac* 
ter " have the principal falling, and both periods end with the 
rising inflexion ; but if these sentences had been formed so as 
to have made the latter member a mere inference from, or con-^ 
sequence of, the former, the general rule would have taken 
place, and the first emphatical word would have had the 
rising, and the last the faJling inflexion. 

Examples. 

" If we have no regard for religion in youth", we have se^l- 
dom any rega'rd-for-it/ in age^\" 

" If we have no rega^rd for our own" character, it can 
scarcely be expec^ted/ we should have any regard for the 
ch'aracter of oth'^ers.' 

RULE III. 

Periods which commence with participles of the present^ 
or present perfect, tense, consist of two parts, between which 
must he inserted the long pause and rising inflexion. 

Examples. 
" Regar^ng the morality of the Go'spel/ in no higher point^ 
of vieV/ than as it affects the in'terests of manki^nd in thi"s- 
world, we have the clearest conviction of its incomparable 
e'xcellence, and are constrained to acknowledge/ its divine 
auth'ority."* 

* If we consider the " morality of the Gospel '* as affecting also the 
" interests of mankind " in the world to come, then the adverb even would 
be understoody-w** this '' would require the strong emphasis, and, cons^ 
quently, the ^aliing inflexion. — See Note,. 
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« Having already shewn how the fancy is affected by the 
wor^ks of na^ture, and afterwards consi'dered/ in ge^neral/ both 
the works of na'ture and of a'rt, how they mutually assis't and 
comprete etu^h o'ther, in forming such scenes and prospects 
as are most ap't/ to delight the min^d of the behold"er; I 
shall/ in this paper/ throw together some reflec'tions/ on that 
parti'cular-art/ which has a more immediate ten^dency/ than any 
o'ther, to produce those pri^mary pleasures of the imagin'ation/ 
which haVe/ hi'therto/ been the sub'ject of this discou'rse " 

Note. — ^Wben the last word of the first part of these sen- 
tences requires the strong emphasis, the falling inflexion must 
be used instead of the rising. 

Example. 

<< Hannibal/ being frequently destitute of mo'ney and pro- 
vrsions, with no recruits of streng'th/ in case of ill-fortune, and 
no encou'ragement/ even when success^'ful ; it is not to be 
won'dered-at/ that his affairs beg'an/ at len'gth/ to decli'ne." 

RULE IV. 

Every period where the first part forms perfect sense hy 
itselfj hut is modified or determined in its signification by the 
latter y requires the rising inflection and long pause at the end 
of the fir »t part. 

Examples. 

1st. " Gr'atian/ very often recomme'nds the fine taste", as 
the utmost perfec'tion-of an accom'plished man." 

In this sentence the first member ending at " taste," forms 
perfect sense, but is qualified by the last ; for Gratian is not 
said simply to recommend the fine taste, but to recommend it 
in a certain way ; that is, " as the utmost perfection of an 
accomplished-man.* ' 

2d. " Persons of gooM-taste/ expect to be pleas^ed, at the 
same-time/ they are infor^med." 

Here perfect sense is formed at « pleased," but it is not 
meant that persons of ** good taste " are pleased in general, but 
only with reference to the time they are informed. For the 
same reasons, the same pause and inflexion must precede the 
c(mjunction '^ though," in the following examples. 

" I can desire to perceive those thin^gs/ that G'od/ has pte- 

B 3 
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pared for tho^se/ that love' him, though they be tw/hj as e/e/ 
hath not se'en, e'ar/ hea^rd, VLorj hath it entered* into the heart 
of m'an/ to conceHve." 

<< The sound of lov^e/ makes your soft heart afV'aidy 
And guard'' itself, though but a child invade." 

RULE V. 

Every member of a sentence firming consistent sense^ and 
followed by two other members, which do not restrain or 
qualify its signification^ requires thefidUng inflexion. 

Examples. 

<< It is this/ that recommends vari^^ety, where the mind is 
every instant called o^ff/ to something neV, and the attention 
not suffered to dwell t^oo lo'ng/ on any partic^ular-object/' 

« For this reason/ there is nothing more enlivens a pro'spect, 
than riVers, jet-d'ea'ux, and falls of wa^^ter, where the scene is 
perpetually shifting, and entertaining the sight every m'oment/ 
with som'ething/ that is neV." 

In these instances, though the word << water ** in the last 
sentence, and the word ** variety " in the preceding example^ 
are marked with a comma only, precision as well as harmony 
requires the falling inflexion ; the first member being a kind of 
text to the whole sentence, and not so closely connected with 
the succeeding members, as these last are with each other. 

RULE VI. 

. When sentences have two partsy corresponding with each 
other y so as to firm an antithesis^ they are termed *' antWietic 
members;** — the first part always concluding with the em- 
phatic rising inflexion. 

Examples. 

" We are always complaining our days are few^ and ac'tingf 
as though there should be no en^d-of-them." 

^ The pleasures of the imagin'ation/ are not so groW as 
tiiose of sense", nor so refi^nedjas those <yf the understand- 
ing:' 

* It iB necessary to notice that, in Scripture-language, the participial 
termination ** ed'' is always prononnced as a distinct syllable. 
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RULE VII. 

Every member of a sentence immediateltf preceding the 
lasti entiiled the ^^penultimate member" reqiUres the rising 
inflexion* 

Example. 

" Aristotle te^ls us, that the world/ is a co^py or tra'nscript 
of those ide^as which are in the mind of the first Be' mg ; and 
that tho'se ideas/ which are in the mind of m'anj are a tran's- 
cript of the wor'ld : to thi's/ we may a^dd, that wor'dsj are a 
transcript of those ide^as/ which are in the mind of man", and 
that wri ting or prin'ting/ is the tran'script of wor ds." 

Note* — Emphasis, which controls every other rule in reading, 
fOTms an exception to this ; where an emphatic word is in the 
first memher of a sentence, and the last has no emphatical 
word, this penultimate memher then terminates with the falling 
inflexion. 

Example. 

" I must therefore desire the re'ader/ to reme^mber, th'at/ by 
the ple^asures of the imagin'ation, I meant only su'chj as aris'e/ 
ori'ginally/ from sight^^ ; and that I divide these ple'asures/ into 
twVkinds." 

RULE VIII. 

When the first memher of a sentence forms perfect sense, 
and is followed by two members necessarily connected, the 
faXUng inflexion must be placed on the last word of the first 
member. 

Example. 

" It shall ever be my stuMy/ to make discoveries of this 
n'ature/ in human life^^ ; and to settle the proper distin ctions/ 
between the vir^tues and perfec'^tions-of-mankind, and those 
&lse co^lours and resem'blances-of-them, that shin^e/ alik'e/ in 
the ey es of the vutgar" 

Obs. — In this example we may observe, that the falling 
inflexion might have been placed on the second member, 
(on << mankind,") if the second and third members had net 
been necessarily connected by an antithesis ; which shows that 
the fisiUing inflexion requires the member it is placed on, apt 
only to have perfect sense independent of the succeeding 
member, but at the same time requires the succeeding member 
to be (dependent on a third. 
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RULE IX. 

T7ie concluding word of that portion of a sentence iu 
which is contained a series of concessionSy uniformly requires 
the emphatic rising inflexion* 

Examples. 

" You may sw'ell every expe^nse, acc'umulate every assrst- 
ance, and extend your traffic/ to the sham'bles-of every German 
des^pot ; your attempts will be for ever vain and Wpotent."* 

" Pai^nting, p'oetry, eVoquence, and every other af't/ on 
which the gen^ius of man has exercised it'self, may be abu'sed 
and prove dang'erous/ in the hands of bad" men ; but it were 
ridiculous to conten^d/ tha% on thi's-account, they oug'httobe 
abolished." 

RULE X. 

Negative sentences, or negative members of sentences, al- 
most always require the emphatic rising inflexion, agreeably 
to the examples of interrogatories as contained in the outline^ 

Examples. 
*' The religion of the (jos^pel/ is not a gloom'y-reHgion." 
<< I ca'nnot, I will not/ join in congratulation on misfor^tune 

and disgrace"." 

*^ Greatness/ confers no exemption £rom the cadres and soV- 

rows of human'lty." 

It seems proper under this rule to remark, that the adverb 
•* not" ought never to be emphatic but when it is obviously 
antithetic. 

Example. 

<< "Us immaterai in what way good is done. — No, 'tis n^'ot 
immaterial." 



RULE XI. 

Every period consisting of two principal parts, and having 
the first part to commence with a verb in the imperative mood, 
requires a long pause and the rising inflection at the end of 
this part. 

* In the prtmniiciation of this adjective too much care cannot be em-^ 
ployed to preserve the long open sound of the ** o.'* 
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Examples* 

" Love your pa'rents and your frie^nds as you ought" to do, 
aud you may safely calculate/ upon a retu^m-of-their love." 

<< Let my difficulties and misfortunes in Vtfe/ be confined to 
myse'lf, de'ath (the common frie'nd of the wret'ched) will 
soon put a period/ to them all." 

RULE XIL 

Declarative sentences, or members of sentences where an- 
tithesis is either implied or expressed, uniformly require the 
rising inflexion. 

Examples. 

" / have always preferred cheer'fulness to mirth"." 
" He is as good" a man." 
** He is as faith"ful a preacher." 

'< There is the language of em'otions and pas^sions, as well 
as of ide"as." 

A part of the admirable speech of Cassius against Caesar 
affords a happy illustration of this useful rule. 

" Br'utus and Cas'sar I What should be in'-that-Caesar ? ^ 
Why should that nam e/ be sounded mo're/ than you'rs ? j 
Wri te them together : — Yours is as fai"r-a-name. V 



Sou nd them : — ^it doth become the mouth as well". 
Wei'gh them : — ^it is as hea"vy. Conjure with them : 
Brutus will start a spirit/ as soon as C8B"sar." 



■S 



RULE XHL 

Sentences that commence with adjectives, are generally 
divided into two parts ; the last word of the Jirst part requires 
the rising inflexion. 

Examples. 

" Sensible of the ju'stness of his cau'se, and the purity of his 
mo"tives, he manfully oppo'sed^ and/ ultimately/ surmounted 
every difficulty." 

* A peculiar significance of manner should accompany the delivery of 
this paragraph. 
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'< Conscious of the inferi'ority of his num^bers, and the un- 
disciplined sta^te of many of his troops'^, he resolved to with- 
draw his le^'grions/ fropi b^ore the cTty."* 

* For Rules for the Elocutionary panctuation contained in these and 
the following introductory Examples, aee appropriate ** foot notes" inter- 
spersed among the first 160 pages of *' The Reader." Had the idea of 
making the intermediate pauses occurred to him before he appended the 
^ Notes,*' the Editor should have giren the most of them hercf in pre- 
fierence to the pages they now oocnpy. 
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The word series^ according to Mr. Walker, sigpiifies an 
enumeration of nouns, either when consisting of indiyidual 
words, or when they have qualities or properties annexed to 
them. 

An enumeration of particular nouns consisting of single 
iKTords is called a simple* series ; when consisting of more than 
single words, a compound series. 

The series is further divided into commencing and cow* 
eluding. 

A series which begins a sentence, and does not end it, is 
entitled a commencing series ; and where it finishes a sentence, 
it is denominated a concluding series. 

This highly important, but difficult branch of elocution, 
is introduced for the purpose of pointing out the most har- 
monious and emphatic variety ; and to reduce it to such rules 
as may help to g^de us in the most frequent and obvious cases 
where the series occurs. 



COMMENCING SIMPLE SERIES. 

RULE. 

When two members commence a sentence^ the first must 
have the fallingy and the last the rising inflexion. When 
three members commence a sentence, the first two have the 
faUmg, and the last the rising inflexion ; and when Jour 
members commence a sentence, the first ha>s the rising, the two 
middle the Jailing, and the last the rising irflexion. 

Examples. 
^ Ex^ercise and tem'perance/ strengthen the constitution." 

* '* Oht. — ^This series is not rendered componnd by the introdaction of 
particlef, such as articles, conjunctions, &c. &c. 
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" Manufac'^tures, tra^^de,* and a"griculture, naturally employ 
more than nin^eteen parts of the spe'cies/ in twe^nty." 

" In sh'ort, a modem Pmdaric writer (compared with Pin- 
dar) is like a sister among the Ca'misars/ compared with 
Virgil's sy bil ; there is the distor^'tion, grimace^\ and outVard- 
figure, but nothing of that divine im^pulse which raises the 
mind above its'elf, and makes the soun'ds/ mo're than human" 

<< Me'^tals, min^^eralsy plants^\ and me'^teors, contain a thou- 
sand curious p/operties, whic'h/ are as engaging to the fan'cy/ 
as to the reason" 

" Proofs of the immortality of the so ul/ may justly be drawn 
from the na'ture of the Supr'eme-Being, whose jus'^tice, 
good^^ness, wis^^dom, and vera"city, are all conce'med/ in this 
gre^at-point." 



CONCLUDING SIMPLE SERIES 

RULE. 

JFhen two members conclude a sentende, the last has the 
falling^ and the last hut one the rising inflexion. When three 
members conclude a sentence, the first two have the rising, and 
the hist the filling inflexion ;f and when four members suc- 
ceed each other and conclude a sentence, the first ha^s the 
falling, the two middle the rising, and the kist the falling. 

Examples. 

" The constitution is streng'thened/ by ex"ercise and tem"- 
perance." 

" A mo'dem Pindaric writer (compared with Pin'dar) is 
like a sis'ter/ among the Ca'misars/ compared with Virgil's 
sy bil ; the on^e/ gives that divine im'pulse/ which raises the 
mind above itself, and makes the sou'nds/ mor^e than h'uman^ 
while the 8ther/ abounds with notching/ but distor'^tion, gri* 
mac"e, and out^'ward-figure." 

" There is something very engaging to the fa'ncy, as we'll/ 

* When two inflexions of the same kind thus consecutiyely occui^ 
the latter requires suj>erior accentual force. 

t Where solemnity is required in a concluding series of three, the first 
word must be pronounced with the falling, the middle with the rising, and 
the last with the falling inflexion. 
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♦ as to OUT re'ason, in the contemplation of me^^tals, min'^erals 
plan'^ts, and me^^teors." 

" Proofs of the inunortality of the so'ul/ may be justly drawn 
fr(Hii the na'ture of the Supr'eme Being: concerned in this 
great-point/ are his jus'tice, good"ness, wis'dom, and ve-- 
ra'city." 

An example exhibiting both the commencing and concluding 
series of four. 

" He who resigns the wo'rld, has no temptation froiji en^vy, 
ha^'tred, ma^'lice, an"ger, but is in constant possession of a 
serene mi^nd ; h'e/ who follows the pleasures-of-it, (which are 
in their very nature disappo^inting) is in constant search of 
care^\ soli"citude, remorse", and confti^^sion." 

Note^ — ^When a simple series extends to a considerable 
length, it may be divided into portions of three, counting from 
the last ; if it be a commencing series, pronounce the two first 
with the falling, and the last with the rising inflexion ; and 
if a concluding series, pronounce the first with the fallings 
the middle with the rising, and the last wifli the felling in- 
flexion* 

Examples. 

Commencing. 

" Love\ joy , peace', long-suf 'fering, gen'tleness, good'ness, 
faith", meek'ness, tem'perance, are the fruits of the spirit, and 
against such/ there is no law." 

« Me'taphors, enig'mas, mot'toes, par'ables, fa'bles, dreams', 
vi'sions, dramatic writings, burlesque', and all the methods of 
illu'sion, are comprehended in Mr. Locke's definition of wit, 
and Mr. Addison's short explan''ation-of-it." 

Concluding. 

'* But the fruit of the Spirit is love", joy', peace\ \ong- 
suf 'fering, gen'tleness, good'ness, faith', meek ness, tem perance, 
— against such/ there is no law.*' 

" Mr. Locke's definition of wit (with this short explication) 
comprehends most of its species ; as me'taphors, enig'mas, 
mot'toes, par'ables, fa'bles, di^ams', vi'sions, dramatic writ'ings* 
burlesque', and all the methods of illu'sion." 
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COMPOUND SERIES. 

When the memhers of a sentence consist of several words, 
the series is designated compound, and, like the simple series^ is 
divided into commencing and concluding, 

RULE. 

A commencing compound series requires every member 
except the last, to he pronounced with the falling infiexion. 

Examples. 

<< Moderate ex^'ercise, and habitual tem'^perance, strengthen 
the constitution." 

*< To advise the ig^'norant, reli'eve the need''y> com^fort the 
afflict^ed, are duties/ that &11 in our wa'y/ almost every da'y-of 
our liVes. 

'< Labour or e'xercise/ ferm'ents the hu'^mours, casts them 
into their proper chan^^nels, throws off redun^^dandes, and 
helps nature in those secret distribu'^tions, without which the 
bo^dy/ cannot subsist with vi'gour, nor the so^ulj act with 
cheer ^fulness." 

<< The descriptive part of this allegoiy/ is likewise very 
stro'ng, and full of sublim^e-ideas. The fi gure of death^\ the 
regal croVn/ on his head^\ his me'nace of Sa^^tan, his adva'ndng 
to the com^^oat^ the ou^tcry at his birth", are circumstances too 
nobble/ to be passed over in silence, and extremely suitable/ to 
this Ki'ng-of Terrors:' 

<< Nature has laid out all her art in bea'utifying the face'^ ; 
she has tou'ched-it/ with vermi^lion ; plan'ted-in-it/ a double 
row of iv^^ory ; made it the seat of smiles and blush^'es ; lig^hted- 
it up and enllvened-it/ with the briglitness of the eyes^^ ; hung 
it/ on each side/ with curious or'gans of sense^^ ; given it air^s 
and gra'ces/ that cannot be describ^^ed ; and surro'unded-it/ with 
such a flowing sha^e of hair"^ as sets all its beau'ties/ in the 
most agree'able lig'ht." 

RULE. 

Every member of a concluding compound series except the 
last hut one, requires thefaMng iufiexion. 

Examples. 
<* Nothing .te'nds/ more pow'erfiilly/to strengthen the con- 
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stitu'tion/ than mo'derate ex^'ercise, and habitual tem^'pe- 



rance." 



** It was necessary for the world, that arts should be mven'ted 
and improv'^ed, books wri'tten and transmitted to posterity, 
na^tions con'quered and civ^^ilized." 

** Notwithstanding all the pains which Cicero took in the 
e^ducation of his so'n, young Ma'rcus/ proved a mere blo^ck- 
head ; and na'ture (who it seems was even with the s'on/for her 
prodigality to \he father), rendered him incapable of improV- 
ing/ by all the rules of e^loquence, the pr'ecepts of philo^^sophy, 
his ow^n endeav'^ours, and the most refined conver'sation/ in 
A'thens." 

" Though we seem grieved at the shortness of li^fe in ge'neral, 
we are wishing every pe'riod-of-it/ at an end. The mi'nor/ 
longs to be at age'\ theW to be a man of bus^^iness, th'en/ to 
make up an estate^\ thenl to arrive at hon'ours, and tKenj to 
retire^\" 

" If we interpret the Spectator's words in their li'teral m'ean- 
ing, we must suppose that women of the first quality/ used to 
pass away whole mor'nings/ at a pup^^pet-show ; that they attested 
their pri'nciples/ by patch es ; that an audience/ would sit out an 
evening/ to hear a dramatic performance, written in a lan'guage/ 
which they did not understands^ ; that chairs and flower-pots/ 
were introduced as a'ctors/ on the British stage^^ ; that a pro- 
miscuous assembly of men and women/ were allowed to meet 
at mi'dnight/ in ma'sks/ within the ver ge of the court" ; with 
ma^ny improbabilities of the like^^-nature." 

Note* — ^When a conditional or suppositive conjunction com- 
mences the series, if there is nothing particularly emphatical in 
it, the rising inflection on each particular is preferable to the 
falling, especially if the language be plaintive and tender. 

Example. 
" When the gay and smiling aspect of thi'ngs/ has begun 
to leave the passage to a man's bea^rt thus thoughtlessly un- 
gua^'rded ; when kind and caressing looks of every object 
witho'ut, that can flatter his sen^ses, has conspired with the 
enemy within\ to betray him and put him oflF his defence" ; when 
music/ likewise/ hath lent her^ aid, and tried her poVer upon 
the pas^'sions ; when the voice of sin^ng m^en and the voice of 
singing w'omen (with the sound of the vrol and the Tute^ have 
broke in upon his so^ul, an'^d/ in some tender no'tesj have 
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touched the secret spri^ngs of rap^'ture, that moment let us dis- 
se^ct and lo'ok into his heart^^ ; see how vain^\ how weak", how 
emp"ty-fi-thing/ it is'\" 



INTERROGATION. 

All questions may he divided into ^two classes ; namely, into 
such as are formed hy interrogative pronouns or adverhs ; and 
into such as are formed only hy an inversion of the common 
arrangement of the sentence. The former has been denominated 
*' the question with the interrogative word," or ** the indefinite 
question," and requires the falling inflexion ; the latter is termed 
*'the question without the interrogative word," or " the definite 
question," and almost always demands the rising inflexion.* 

Examples of the Indefinite Question. 

*' How can h^e exalt his tho'ughts/ to any thing gre^at and 
nol)le, who on'ly believes th'at (after a short turn on the sta'ge 
of this wo^'rld) he is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his con'- 
sciousness for ev^^er ?" 

" Whe're (amid the dark clouds of pagan phil'osophy) 
can we find such a clear prospect of a future state^\ the 
immort'ality of the souF, the resurre'ction of the dead^\ and 
the ge'neral judg'^ment, as in St. Paul's first epi'stle/ to the 
Corin'thians ?" 

Observation. 

In this sentence, as in one purely declarative, each member, 
except the last but one, requires the falling inflexion ; the word 
finishing the last member, requiring only a little additional 
force : and it may be observed, that all interrogative sen- 
tences similarly constructed, must be pronounced according to 
the rule which relates to the series of which they are com- 
posed. 

Examples of the Definite Question. 

" Would it not employ a bea'u/ prettily enou'gh, i'f (instead 
of eternally pla^ying with his sn'uff-box,) he spent some part of 
his time in maVing one ?" 

* When the definite question is protracted to a considerable length, 
and concludes a paragraph, the/ailing inflexion must be used instead of 
the rising. 
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^ Do we not sometimes feel the most at our ea'se, when we 
may be treading the confines of some im'minent dan^'ger ?'' 

<^ Are we not often the least thou^ghtful, when our situation 
demands the ut'most se'Viousness ?"* 

RULE. 

When interrogative sentences connected hy the conjunction 
or, either expressed or understood^ succeed each othery the 
first ends with the rising, and the rest with the falling in' 
flexion. 

Examples. 

" Shall/ we in your person/ crown" the author of the public 
calamities, or shall we destroy^^ him ?"j* 

« See ! Falkland di'es I the vi'rtuoiis and the jus^t ; 
See ! god-like Tu'renne prostrate on the dus^t I 
See ! Sydney ble'eds/ ami^d the martial str ife ? 
Was th^ their vir"tue or contem^^pt-of-life ?" 

^< Do the perfections of the Almighty lie dor'mant ? Does 
he possess them as if he possessed them not' ? Are they not " 
(or understood) " rather in continual ex^^ercise ?" . 

^ote. — When or is used conjunctively, the inflexions are not 
influenced by it; and the usual termination of the definite 
question is adopted. 

Example. 

<< Should these credulous i'nfidels (after all,) be in the ng'ht, 

* An easy and familiar way of determining whether the interrogation 
be definite or indefinite, and consequently whether it require the rising or 
thefalUng inflexion, is, to observe whether it can, or cannot be answered 
by a simple negative or affirmative : — if " yes " or " no " will answer it, 
and make sense, the question is " definite,*' and demands the rinng in- 
flexion ; if it require more than a monosyllabic answer, it is " intlejirdte** 
and demands the falling. It must be observed, however, that the immc' 
diate repetition of the same question, requires a different inflexion of voice 
according to its form : Thus we say, when simply putting the definite 
question, " Are you going to Cot lege f* — ^but, repeating it, we say with 
emphasis, •* Are you going to Cot lege ?" and putting the indefinite question 
in its simple form, we say, *• When do you go to Cotlege ?" — but, empha- 
tically, •* fFhen do you go to Cotlege .'" Thus we perceive the power of 
emphasis. It ought to be remarked, however, that such a forcible expres- 
sion of it but seldom occurs. 

t The rising circumflex (v) applied to " crown,'* and the falling O to 
" destroy," appear more suitable than the simple infleziona. 
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and this pretended revelation be all a fal)le ; from belie Ving it 
what harm^^ could ensue ? would it render princes more tyra^h- 
nical, or subjects more ungoVemable, the ri'ch more in^solent, 
or the po^or more disor 'derly ? would it make worse par^ents or 
chilMren, hus^bands or wives", mas^ters or ser'Vants, frien^ds or 
neigh'l)ours ? or\ would it not make men more virtuous, and, 
co'nsequently, more ha!ppyl in evefy-sitiuition f* 



EXCLAMATION, 

The expression of passion or emotion, consists in giving 
a distinct and specific quality to the sounds we use, rather than 
increasing or diminishing their quality, or in giving this quality 
any local direction upwards or downwards. The inflexions the 
exclamation requires, are exactly the same as the rest of the 
points ; that is, if the exclamation point is placed after a 
member that would have the rising inflexion in another sen- 
tence, it ought to have the rising in this ; if, after a member 
that would have the falling inflexion, the exclamation ought to 
have the falling inflexion likewise ; or, if exclamation is 
mingled with a question, it requires the same inflexion the 
question would require, unless the question with the interroga- 
tive word is an echo of another question of the same kind, 
which, in this case, always requires the rising inflexion. 

Examples. 

" How many app'arent misfortunes/ have saved a ma'n/ 
from ruin'^ !" 

" How blessed is the ma^n/ who puts his tru'st/ in God^^ !" 
" How calamitous are the con'sequences of sin^^ !" 

An instance that the exclamation may be mixed with interro- 
gations of both kinds, may be .seen in the following speech of 
Gracchus, quoted by Cicero. 

Example. 

« Whither shall I turn'' ? wretch that I am" ! To wha^ 
place shall I betake'' myself ? Shall I go to the Ca"pitol ? 
alas' ! it is overflow'ed/ with my bro'ther's blood" ! or shall ( 
retire to my house " ? yet there I behold my mother plunged 
in misery, wee ping and despair"ing !" 
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« 

When the exclamation comes immediately after a question, 
and as it were repeats it, the repeated question, which is really 
an exclamation, assumes the rising inflexion. 

Example. 
** Will you for eVer, Athenians, do nothing but walk up 
and down the city, asking o'ne ano'ther. What news" ? What 
news" ? Is there any thing mo're newf than to see a man of 
Macedonia/ become master of the Athe^'nians, and crive laws to 
all Greece'^?" "^ 



PARENTHESIS. 

A parenthesis must be generally pronounced both quicker 

and in a lower tone of voice than the rest of the sentence 

assuming a kind of monotone,— .«nd conclude with the same 
pause and inflexion which terminate the member that imme- 
diately precedes it. If the sense be suspended, and consequentiy 
incomplete, the parenthesis must terminate with the rising in- 
flexion ; but where it makes a portion of perfect sense, or con- 
cludes a sentence, which does not often happen, the falling 
inflexion must be adopted. 

Examples that require the Rising Inflexion. 

" Notwithstanding all this care of Ci'cero, history informs 
us that Mar'cus/ proved a mere bloc'khead ; and that na^ture 
(who it seems was even with the so'n/ for her prodiga'lity to 
the fa"ther) rendered him incapable of improving, by all the 
ml es of elo^'quence, the pre'cepts of philo^'sophy, his ow n en- 
deavours, and the most refined convers'ation in A^'thens." 

«« My firm belief in the Holy Gospel/ is by no means owing 
to the prejudices of educa"tion, (though I was religiously 
educated by the be'st of pa'Vents,) but arises fronl the fullest 
and most continued reflections of my riper ye'ars/ and under- 
stan'ding : — It forms/ at this moment/ the great consolation of 
my life, which, (as a sh'adow,) must pass awa'y, and, without 
it, indeed, I should consider my long course of hea'lth and pros- 
perity (perhaps too long and too uninterrup'ted to be good for 
"a»y-man) only as the du'st/ which the wind sca'tters, and 
rather as a sua re/ than as a ble'ssing." 
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Examples that require the Falling Inflexion, 

" Then went the ca^ptain with the o'fficers, and brought them 
without vf^olence ; (for they feared the pe'ople, lest they should 
have been sto^'ned ;) an'd/ when they had bro'ught-them, they 
set them before the cou ncil." 

" A man who uses his be^st-endeavours/ to live according 
to the dictates of vir'tue and riglit-reason, has two perpetual 
sources of cheer'^fulness ; (in the consideration of his ow'n- 
nature, and of thalf -Being on whom he has a depen Mance.)" 

Note. — Should the parenthesis terminate with an emphatical 
word, the falling inflexion must be adopted ; and when it 
extends to a considerable length, or requires solemnity, it 
may be pronounced with a sameness of voice approaching 
monotony. 

The small intervening members, said /, said he, continued 
they, ^c. uniformly require the inflexion and pause of the 
member which precedes them ; but in a somewhat higher and 
feebler tone of voice. 



EMPHASIS. 

Is that stress we lay on words, which are in contradistinction 
to other words, either expressed or understood. And hence 
will follow this general rule : that wherever there is contradis- 
tinction in the sense of words, there ought to he emphasis in 
the pronunciation of them. 

Emphasis always implies antithesis ; — where the antithesis is 
agreeable to the sense of the author, the emphasis is proper ; 
but where there is no antithesis in the thought, there ought to 
be none on the words; because, wherever an emphasis is 
placed upon an improper word, it will suggest an antithesis 
which either does not exist, or is not agreeable to the sense 
and intention of the writer. 

In antithetical sentences, where the emphatical words are two 
only, the emphasis is said to be single, and admits of the fol- 
lowing rule : — 

When a sentence is composed of a positive and negative 
member, the positive requires the falling, and the negative the 
rising inflexion. 
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Examples. 

1. " I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him." 

2. *' You were paid \xi fight against Alexander, and not to 
rail' at him." 

3. "It is our duty to respect the precepts of the Gospel 
and not to tnfle with them- ' 

4. " None more impatiently staffer injuries, than they who 
are most forward in doing them." 

Note^ — When two ohjects are compared, or when it is the 
intention of the speaker to declare with emphasis the priority 
or preferableness of one thing to another, the comparative word 
has the strong emphasis and falling inflexion, and the word 
compared has the weak emphasis and rising inflexion. 

Examples. 

1. " It is a custom 

More honoured in the hreacKj than the ohserv'ancer 

2. " He is more knave] ^dxafooHr 

When two words are in contradistinction, and contrasted 
with two other words, the emphasis is called double, and 
requires the falling inflexion on the first emphatic word, the 
rising on the second and thirds and the falling on the fourth. 

Examples. 

1. "To erirj is hu'man; iQfi)rgivel divine\" 

2. *' The pro'^digalj robs his heir\ the m^eer/ robs hinCselfS* 
8. " Prospe^rity/ gains' friends, and adver'sityj tries them." 
4. " One"" 'laarder/ makes a villain, 

Mifliot^l a hero^.** 

When three emphatic words are contradistinguished to 
three others, the emphasis is denominated treble, and 
requires, on the first three, the rising, falling, and rising 
inflexion ; on the last three, the falling, rising, and falling 
inflexion. 

Examples. 

1. ** Mirth' is short" and transient, cheer fulnessj fix^ed 
and per^manent** 

2. " She'/ in her girls^ again is cour'ted ; 

rj go a woo'ingi with my hot/s\'* 

c 
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3. ** A. friend! I cannot be knowfC in prospe'rity ; and an 
memy cannot be htcfden in aduer'tity* 

Note* — The treble emphasis, in the two following examples) 
though not expressed) is, in Mr. Walker's opinion, clearlj 
implied. 

1. '< To reign is worth ambition, though in hell ; 

Better to reign' in JmU than serve j in heaven"* 

2. ** I would rather be the Jirs^ man in that vitiate than 
the se'cond in Rom^y 

General Emphasis. 
When composition is animated, and the period draws to a 
close, it is frequently necessary to lay the emphasis upon 
several successive words. 

Example. 

** What m'en could do, 

Is done alrea^dy ; heaven and earth will witness, 
ijT Rame^ must^^fiir, that w'e/ are innocent.** 



ANTECEDENT. 

Pronouns, either personal or adjective, when antecedents, 
require an accentual force, to intimate that the relative is 
in view, and in some measure to anticipate the pronunciation 
of it. 

Examples. 

1. << He/ that pursues fame with just claims, trusts his 
happiness to the winds ; but he/ that endeavours a^r fame by 
false merit, has to fe'ar, not on^ly the violence of the stor'm, 
but the le'aks of his ve'ssel." 

2. << The weakest reasoners/ are always the most positive 
in deb ate ; and the ca'use is obvious ; for they are unavoid- 
ably driven to maintain their pretensions by violence, who 
want arguments and reasons to prove that they are in the right.'* 

* Though the manner of reading this emphatic couplet as here inflected, 
has, along with Mr, Walker's, the poweiful recommendation of Gab- 
RICK*8 approval ; nevertheless, I would humbly submit, as the coi^unc- 
tion '* than'' imparts to the sentence a decidedly negative character, and 
consequently suggests the propriety of ending it wi& the rising circfeun- 
flex, that the period should terminate tiius : — ** Better to rei'gn in he'^11 
than seVre in hea^'ven T— Ed. 
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d. « And greater sure my merit, who, U> gain 
A point sublime, could such a fa^^ sufitaio.'' 

As the antecedent and relative are correspondent words 
wmch oi^tboth to be distinctly marked, in order to show the 
precise meaning of a sentence, where the relative only is ex- 
pressed, the accentual force falls upon it, the antecedent beinff 
understood. ° 

Examples. 

1. " Who does the best his circiunstance allows. 

Does well, acts n'obly ; an'gels/ could no mo're." 

2. « Who lives to na'ture, ra'rely can be po'or ; 

Wh'^o lives to fan'cy, neVer can be ric'^h."' 



ECHO. 

I HAVE adopted this name, says Mr. Walker, for want of 
a better,, to express that repetition of a word or thought* 
which immediately arises from a word or thought that pre- 
ceded it. When in narrative or didactic oompovition, the 
eohoing word is merely pronounced with the rising inflexion 
and long pause ; but when it impUes any degree of passion,' 
as in the following beautiful examples, this inflexion and pause 
must be accompanied with a high impassioned tone. (For the 
sake of distinction, t&e echoing word has been printed in italics.) 
1. « Newton was a Christian! New" ton I whose mind 
burst forth from the fetters cast by nature on our fi'nite 
conce'ptions — New"ton ! vihowe science was tliith, and the 
foundation of whose knowledge of it was philosophy; not 
those visionary and arrogant presumptions which too often' 
usurp its na'me, but philo'sophy/ resting on the basis of 
mathema'tics, whi'ch, like fig'ures, cannot li'e — New" ton i 
who carried the line and rule to the utmost barriers of 
creation, and explored the principles by whi'ch (no do'ubt) 
all created matter is held toge'ther and exi'«ts."* — Erskine. 

* That this seerot to be the maural pronunciation of the eclKoing 
word, the Editor begs to state, that several years ago, when in the habit 
of reciting the admirable speech from which the above example is ex- 
tracted, and long before h€ became acquainted with Mr. Walker's 
system, he ased to adopt the tone and inflexion here recommended for its 
pronunciation. 

c3 
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2. " With ' mysterious reverence * I forbear ■ to descant on 
those serious and interesling rites, for the more august and 
solemn celebration of which Fashion nightly convenes these 
splendid myriads to her more sumptuous temples. Rite's ! 
whi'ch (when engaged in with due dev'otion) absorb the whole 
sou 1, and call every passion into e'xercise, (except those indeed 
of love and peace, and kindness and ge'ntleness.) Inspi'ring- 
rites / which sti mulate feW, rou'se ho^pfe, kin'dle ze^al, quic'ken 
duFness, sha'rpen disce^mment, ex^ercise m'emory, infla'me cu- 
rio' sity ! — Ri'tes ! in sho'rt, in the due perform^ance of whi'ch, 
all the en'ergies and atte'ntions, all the pow'ers and abriities, all 
the abstr'action and exer tion, all the diligence and devo^ted- 
ness, all the sa'crifice of tim^e, all the contem'pt of ea^se, all the 
negle'ct of sle^ep, all the obli'vion of ca're, all the ri^sks of fo'r- 
tune (ha'lf-of-which, if dire'cted to their tr'ue-objects, would 
change the very face of the wo'rld), all thfe'se/ are conc^n'trated 
to on'e-point ; a point'\ in which/ the wis'e and the we^ak, the 
lea'med and the ig'norant, the fa'ir and the frig^htful, the 
spri'ghtly and the du^ll, the ricTi and the po'or, the patric'ian 
and pleWian, meet in one/ co^mmon un'iform equ^ality : an 
equality^* as. religiously resp^ected/ in these sole'mnities, in 
wnich all distin'ctions/ are le veiled at a bl'ow, and o^ whi'ch/ 
the very spfrit is therefore democr'atical, as it is com'bated in 
all o'ther-instances." — Hannah More* 



RHETORICAL PUNCTUATION. 

The following rules are also extracted from Mr. Walker's 
<< Elements of Elocution and Rhetorical Grammar," and 
cannot fail to prove interesting to the admirer of correct 
reading. 

RULE I. 

When a nominative consists of more than one wordy — or of 
one important word—4t is necessary to pause afier iU (A 
slanting line, it will be recollected, indicates the pause,) 

* The words "point "and "equality ** mnst also be pronounced with 
the emphatic rising inflexion, and the word *' rites '* more emphatical 
every time it is repeated, and the pause after it longer. 
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Examples. 

1. « The dec'ays of ag'e/ must terminate in deat'h." 

2. " The expWience of cala'mity/ is necessary to a iust 
sense of better-fortune." 

3. " Phirosophy/ makes us w'iser ; Chris'tiaTiity / makes us 
bet'ter-men." ''' 

4. " The go'spel/ is the comforter of the wretched." 
Note. — When a sentence consists of a nominative and 

verb unattended by adjuncts, no pause is necessarv • .iq 
« Alexander wept." -^ ' *^' 

RULE II. 

Whatever member intervenes between the nominative case 
and the verb, is of the nature of a parenthesis, and must be 
separated from both of them by a short pause. 

Examples. 

1. " Tri'als/ in this state of be'mg/ are the lot of m'an " 

2. « Ho'nest-endeavours/ if perseve'red-in/ will finaliv be 
succe^ssftil." ^ 

3. Disapporntments and afflic'tions/— however disagr eeable/ 
^ften impr^ove us," ' 



4. " Such is the constitution of men, that virW— hoTyever 
it may be neglected for a ti'me/— will ultimately be ackno w- 
ledged and respe^cted." 

RULE IIL 

Whatever member intervenes between the verb and the 
accusative case, is of the nature of a parenthesis, and must be 
separated from both by a short pause. 

Examples. 

1. « I knew a person who possessed the faculty of distin- 
guishing flavours in so great a perfection, that, after having 

tasted ten different kinds of tea, he would distin guish without 

seeing the colorir-of-it/— the particular sort which was offered 
him." 

2. " A man of a fine taste in writing will dis'cern/— after 
the same ma'nney — ^not only the genersJ beauties and imper- 
fec'tions of an author, but discover the several ways of thinking 
and expressing himself, which diversify hi'm/ from all o'ther 
authors.*' 
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RULE IV. 

I 

H^en two verbs come together^ and the latter is m the in- 
finitive moody if any word come between^ they must be separated 
from the latter verb by a pause. 

Example. 
<^ Whether 'tis nobler in the mind/ to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outr'ageous fo'rtune ; 
O'lj to take ar'ms/ against a se'a of tro'ubles, 
An'd/ by oppo'sing, efCd-ihem ?" 

Note. — When the verb to be is followed by a verb in the 
infinitive mood, which may serve as a nominative case to it, 
and the phrases before and after the verb may be transposed, 
then the pause falls between the verbs : thus, *< The greatest 
misery is/ to be condemned by our own hearts." *' His highest 
enjoyment was/ to relieve the distressed." 

RULE V. 

Nouns in apposition^ or words in the same case, where the 
latter is only explanatory of the former, have a short pause 
between them, either if both these nouns consist of many terms, 
or the latter only. 

Examples. 

1. " Ho'pe/, the balm of h'fe/, soothes us under every mis- 
fortune." 

2. << Conte'nt/, the offspring of vi'rtue, dwells both in re- 
tir ement, and in the ac'tive-scenes of li^fe." 

3. <' Solomon the son of David/, and the builder of the 
temple of Jeru'salem, was the richest mo narch/ that reigned 
over the Jewish-people." 

Note. — If the two nouns are single, no pause is admitted ; as, 
" Paul the Apostle ;" *' King George ;" but if the latter con- 
sists of many terms, a short pause is necessary ; as, <* Pa^ul — ^the 
ap'ostle of the Gren^tiles ;" ** Geor'ge — king of Gre^at-Bri- 
tain," &c. 

RULE VI. 

Who, Which, when in the nominative vase, and the pro- 
noun that, when used for who or which, require a short pause 
before them. 
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Examples. 

1. << Death is the se'ason/ which brings our aflbetions to the 
te^st." 

2. <* Nothing is in vai'n/ that rouses the so'ul : nothing in 
vai'n/ that keeps the ethereal fire ali ve and gloVing." 

3. " A man can never be obliged to submit to any power, 
unless he can he sa'tisfied/ wh^o is the pe^rson/ who has a riglit/ 
to ex ercise it. 

Note. — There are several words, usually called adverbs, 
which include in them the power of the relative pronoun, 
and will therefore admit of a pause before them : such as when, 
whyy wherefore^ howy where, whither, whether, whence, while, 
aU, or untU. It must be observed, however, that when a pre* 
position comes before one of these relatives, the pause is bdfbre 
the preposition ; and that if any of these words are the last 
word of the sentence, or clause of a sentence, no pause is 
admitted before it ; as, '< I have read the book, of which I have 
heard so much commendation, but I know not the reason why. 
I have heard one of the books much commended, but I cannot 
tell which," &c. It must likewise be observed, that if the 
substantive which governs the relative, and makes it assume 
the genitive case, comes before it, no pause is to be placed 
either before which, or the preposition that governs it. 

Example. 
'< The passage of the Jordan is a figure of baptism, by the 
grace of which, the new-bom Christian passes from the slavery 
of si'n, into a state of fre edom/ peculiar to the chosen so'ns of 
Go^d." 

RULE VII. 
Jf^en that m used as a conjunction, it ov^ht always to he 
preceded by a short pause. 

Examples. 

1. "It is in society o'nly/ that we can relish those pure 
delicious jo'ys/ which embellish and gladden the life of 
ma n." 

2. « The custom and familiarity of these tongues do some- 
times so far influence the expressions in these epi'stles/ that one 
may observe the force of the HeT)rew conjuga^tions 
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RULE VIII. 

At the end of every line in poetry must be a pause propor- 
tioned to the intimate or remote connexion subsisting between 
the two lines, 

A simile in poetry ought always to be read in a lower tone 
of voice than that part of the passage which precedes it. 

Sublime^ grand, and magnificent description in poetry, 
frequently requires a lower tone of voice^ and a sameness 
nearly approaching to a monotone. 



In contradistiiictioii to the recorded opinion of a clever Elocationist 
on the subject of Rhetorical Panctoation, the Editor of the " Rhetorical 
Reader " ventores to say, that one of the great secrets, as well as charms^ 
in the art of reading and speaking (as in Singing) is to know *' when, 
and where, and how" to breathe ; and that judicious rhetorical pausing 
constitutes an important, indispensable portion of the science. The remain- 
ing pauses — ^neither few in number, nor vMnor in importance — will appear 
in the course of the work ta foot-notes* 
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THE DEAD ASS. 
Sterne. 




, thougTit, 

by the ac'cent, it had been an apostrophe to his child' ; but it 
was to his a^ss ;* and U) the very ass'/ we had seen dead in 
the road', which had occasioned La Fleur*s misadven'ture. The 
man/ seemed to la'ment it much^ ; and, it instantly brought into 
my min'd/ 5<incfco'«-laTnentation for Ms ; but h'e did it/ with 
more true touc'hes of na^ture. 

The m'oumer/ was sitting upon a stone bench'/ at the door\ 
with the ass's pan'nel and its bri'dle/ on one side\ which he 
took u'p/ from time' to time^ — ^then', laid them down' — look ed 
at them, and sh'ook his head\ He then took his crust of 
bread out of his wal'let again', as if to eat' it ; held it some ti'me/ 
in his ha^nd — the'n/ laid it lipon the bit' of his ass's bri'dle — 
looked wist'fuUy/ at the little arra'ngement/ he had ma'de — ^and 
then', gave a sigh'. 

The simplicity of his grie'f/ drew numbers abo'ut him, and 
La Fleur'/ among the rest', while the horses were getting 
ready"" : as I continued sitting in the postchaise', I could see' 
and hear'/ over their heads'. 

He s'aid/ he had come last from Spain', where he had been 
from the farthest borders of Franco'nia ; and had got so far' on 
his return home', when the ass died'- Every one/ seemed 
desi'rous to know', tohat business could have taken so old and 
poor a man', so far a jou'mey/ from his own home'. 

* '* Ass'' requires the falling drcamflex. See foot note, p. 5, " Intro- 
dttctory OutUne." 

5 
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It had pleased HeaVen, he said', to bless him with three 
sons', the finest laMs/ in all Ge'nnany ; but, having in one 
week lost two of them by the smair pox, and the young^est/ 
falling ill of the same distem'per, he was afraid of being bereft^ 
of them all, and made a vow", if Heaven would not tsdce hCm 
from him al'so, he would go'/ in gra'titude/ to St. la'go/ in 
SpaHn. 

When the mourner got thus far in his sto'ry, he stop'ped, to 
pay nature her tri'bute — and wept bit'terly. 

He said/ Heaven had ac'cepted the condrtions; and that 

he had set out from his cot'tage/ with this poor crea'ture, who 

had been a patient partner of his jo'umey — ^that it had eaten 

the same bre'ad with him all the way', and was unto him' 9 as a 

friend'. 

Every body/ who stood about' heard the poor* fellow 
with concern' — La Fleur' offered him money' — The mourner 
said/ he di'd not wan't it — ^it was not the value of the ass — ^but 
the I6ss\ of him — ^The ass, he said', he was assur ed lov'ed 
him — and, upon this', told them a long story of a mischance' 
upon their pas'sage, over the Pyrenean moun'tains, which had 
separated them from each o'ther three da'ys ; during which 
tim'e the ass had sought hCmj as much as he had sought the 
ass, and that neither/ had scarce eaJONLJ nor j: drunk/ till they 
met'. 

Thou hast due comfort, friend, said I, at least', in the 
loss of thy poor beast' ; I am sure thou hast been a mer'^ciful 
mas'ter to him. — Al'as ! (said the mourner,) I thought' so, 
when he was alive'/, but no'w he is deadj I think' other'wise — 
I fear the wei'ght of myself^ and my afflictions toge'ther, have 
been too mu'ch for him — they have shortened the poor crea- 
ture's days', and I fe'ar/ I have them to an'swer for. — 
Shame on the world' ! (said I to my'self) — Did we but 
love each other""/ as this poor soul/ loved his ass — 'twould be 
some'thing. 



* It may be laid down as a general rule respecting the pronunciation of 
adjectives, that they ought never to receive a more than ordinary stress 
of voice — never superior to the substantive, unless they are obviously an- 
tithetic. 

t ** Loss" and ** one,** are both marked with the falling circumflex, 
thus A. 

X The legitimate correspondent of neither is nor, — I&vuro. 
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MARIA. 

PIR8T PART. 

t 

Sterns. 

— They were the sweetest notes'/ I ever heard^ ; and I in- 
stantly let down the for e-glass/ to hear them mor'e distinctly 
— ^"Tis Mari'a, said the postil'lion, (observing I was list'ening) 
— Poor Maria', continued he', (leaning his body on one side to 
let me se^e her, for/ he was in a line between us') is sitting upon 
a banky playing her vespers upon her pipe', with her little go'at/ 
besfde her. 

The young fellow/ uttered thrs/ with an ac'cent and a look'/ 
so perfectly in tune/ to 2l feeling heari, that I instantly made a 
vow', I would ffive him a four-and-twenty sous pie'ce/ when I 
got to Mouline^. — 

— And wAo' is poor Maria ? sadd I. 

The love and pity of all the villages aro'und us, said the 
postillion : it is but three years ag'o, that the sun did not shine 
upon so^«V,so quick-witted, and a'mia^Z^-a-maid,* and better 
fate/ did Maria dese'rve, than to have her ban'ns forbi'd/ 
by the intrigues of the curate of the pa'rish/ who pu'blished 
them — 

He was going o'n, when Mari'a (who had made a short 
pause') put the pipe to her naouth', and began the air again — 
they were the same n'otes — yet were ten times sweeter. It 
is Ae evening service to the Vir'^n, said the young man' — 
but'/ who has taught her to pla'y it— or, how she came by her 
pipe', no one knows' : we thmk that Heaven has assisted her 
in both' ; for'/ eVer since she has been unsettled in her mind', 
it seems her only consola'tion — she has never once had the 
pipe out of her hand', but plays that ser'vice upon it, a'lmo^t 
nighi and day* 

The postillion delivered this with so much discre'lion and 
natural eloquence, that I could not help deciphering some- 
thing in his face'/ above his condi'tion, and should have sifted 
out his his'tory, bad not poor MsucIa/ taken such JuU posses'- 
sion of me. 

* ** Amiable-a-maid'' may be regarded ae one rhetorical word. 
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We had got/ by this tini^e/ almost to the ba nk/ where 
Maria was sit ting : she was in a thin/* white jac^ket, with her 
hai'r (all hut two tres'ses) drawn up in a silken ne^t, with a few 
olive leaves' (twisted a Uttle fantas'tically) on one siMe — she 
was beautiful; and, if eVer I felt the Julljbree^ of an honest 
heart'-ache, it was the moment I saV her 

God help-her !-poor-dam^sel ! above a hundred m'asses (said 
the postillion) have been said in the several parish church^es 
and conVents ar'ound-for-her — ^b'ut, without effect : we have 
still ho'pes (as she is sensible for short in'tervals), that the 
Vir'gin/ at lasty will restore her to herself ; but, her pa'rents 
(who kiio'w her best' ) are hopeless upon that score', and thinky 
her sen'ses/ are losf/Jwr ever. 

As the postillion spoke this', Maria made a cadence so 
melancholy^ so tender, and que'ruhust that I sprang out of 
the cha'ise/to he'lp her^ and found myself si'tting/ betwixt her^ 
and her goa^, before I relap'sed/ from my enthu^siasm. 

Maria looked wis'tfuUy/ for some time at me\ and th'en/ at 
her goaty — and then at me' — ^and then at her goat ag'ain^ and 
so^ on'/ alter^nately. 

^Weir,-Maria,-(said-I-so'ftly) — What resem'blance do 

you finM? 

I do entreat the candid reader to believ'e me, that it was 
from the hum'blest convic^tion of what a beast man is', — ^that I 
asked the ques^tion ; and that I would not have let £dlen an 
unseasonable plea^santry, in the venerable presence of Mi'sery, 
to be entitled to all the wity that ever Rabelais scattered. 

Adieu', MariaM — adieu', poor\ hapless dam^sel ! — some 
time' (but not now') I may hear thy sorrows from thy own 
lips' — ^but, I was deceiv^ed ; fo'r/ that mo^ment she took her 
pi'pe, and told me such a tale of w'oe/ wi'th it, that I rose up\ 
a'nd/f with bro^ken and irre^gular steps', walked softly to my 
chaise^ 

SECOND PART. 

When we had got ^within half a league of Moulines\ at a 
little opening in the ro^ad/ leading to a thick'et, I discovered 

* When two or more adjectiTes come together, it is necessary to pause 
between them ; — care being taken to give the last the most accentual 
force. 

f Our daty at **and'' and ** but,*' in nine cases oat of ten, is to take a 
breath, and keep the voice up. 
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poor Marina/ sitting under a popular — she was sitting with 
her el'bow/ in her lap\ and her he'^ad (leaning on one side') 
within her hand^ — a small hrook'/ ran at the fo'ot of the tre^e. 

I bade the postillion go on with the chaise to Moulines^— 
and La Fleur to bespeak my sup'per — and that I should w'alk 
after him. 

She was dressed in white\ a'^nd/ mu ch as my friend de- 
s cribed her, except that her hair hung loose', which before was 
twis'ted/ within a silken neH. She had superadded likewise to 
her jac'ket a pale-green rib'band, which fell across her 
shoul'der/ to the waist* ;- at the end of whi'ch/ hung her pipe\ 
Her go'atj had been as faith'less as her lover ; and she had 
got a little d6g/ in lieu' of him, which she kept tied by a strin g/ 
to her gir'dle ; as I looked at her dog', she drew him towards 
her with the string" — " Thdu shalt not leave me, S'ylvio," said 
she\ I looked in Maria's eyes', and saw she was thinking 
more of her fdther\ than of her lov'^er/ or/ her little g^oat ; 
for, as she uttered the words', the te'ars/ trickled down her 
chee'ks. 

I sat down close by' her'; and Maria let me wipe them 
awa'y/ as they fell', with my hand'kerchief. I then steeped 
it in my oujn — and then in hers — and, then in mine^ — and 
then I wiped hers' again' — an'd, a's I did' it, I felt such un- 
describable emo'tions within' me, as I am sure could not be 
acco'unted for/ from any' combinations of mat'ter and m'otion. 

I am positive I have a soul' ; no'r/ can all the books' (with 
which materialists have pestered the world') e'ver convi'nce me 
of the con'trary. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, I as'ked her, if 
she remembered a pale/ thin person of a man', who had sat 
dovm betwixt A^r' and her go'atj about two years before' ? 
She said, she was unsettled much at that time', but remem- 
bered it upon ftcTo' accounts — ^th'at, ill as she was', she saw the 
person pitied her; and next', that her goat had stolen his 
hand'kerchief, and she had bea'ten him/ for the the'ft — she had 
wa'shed it (she sa'id) in the brook', and kept it ever since in 
her poc'ket, to restore'-it-to-him/ (in case she should ever see 
him ag'aln), which (she added) he had half pro'mised her. 
As she told me thi's, she took the handkerchief out of her 
poc'ket/ to let me se'e it : she had folded it up neat'ly/ in 
a couple of vine leaves', tied round with a ten'dril — on o'pening 
it, I saw an S"/ marked in one of the cor'ners. 
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She had since that' {she told' me) strayed as far as Rome\ 
and walked round St. Peter's once' — and retamed back^ — that 
she found her way alofCej across^ the Apennines' — ^had travelled 
over all LonCbardyj without mdneif — and through the flinty 
roads of Savoy j without thoei / how she had Wme it, and 
how she had got support 'ed, she cou Id not t'ell — but/ Go'd/ 
tempers the wind' (said Mari'a) to the shorn' lamb'', 

Shom^ indeed' I and to the quick, said I ; and, wast thou 
in my own land\ where I have a cot'tage, I would tak'e thee to 
it, and shelter thee ; thou shouldst eat of my own bread', and 
drink' of my own cup^ — ^I would be kind to thy SylMo — ^in all 
thy we'aknesses and wan^derings I would s'eek aner thee, and 
br ing thee back — when the sun went down'/ 1 would say my 
prayers\ and, when I had done', thou shouldst play the evening 
so ng/ upon thy pipe^ ; nor would the incense' of my sa^crifioe 
be worse a'ccepted, for entering heaven along with tha^t of a 
bro'ken heart. 

Nature melted within me', as I uttered this"; and Maria 
obse'rving (as I took out my ha'ndkerchief ) that it was steeped 
too much already to be of u'se, would needs go wash it in the 
stream^ — And where will you d/y it, Maria ? said I — I will 
dry it in my bosom, said she — it will do me good\ And is 
your heart still so warm, Mari'a ? said I'. 

I touched upon the string' on which hung all her sor'rows— 
she loo'ked/ (with wistful disor'der)* for some time in my 
face" ; and then (without saying an'y-thing) took her pi'pe and 
played her service' to the Virgin^ — The strin^g I had touch'ed/ 
ceased to vrbrate — ^Ln a mo'ment or two\ Maria returned to 
herself — ^let her pipe fall', and rose up'. 

And where are you go 'ing, Mari'a ? said I. She said, To 
Moulines' — Let us go' (said I') together. Maria put her arm 
within mine\ an'd, le^ngthening the string to let the dog fol'low 
— ^in that o'rder, we entered Mouline8\ 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in the marlcet-place, 
yety when we got into the middle of thisj I stop^ped, to take my 
last 1661^1 and last farewell' of Marina. 

Mari'a, though not tall', was/ neverthele'ss/ of ihej^rst 
order of fine forms^ — affli'ction/ had touched her looks^ with 
some' thing/ that was scarce earthly — st^ill she was fe'minine : 

* Every iUustrative or explanatory adverbial phrase will be improved, 
if read parerUheticaliy, 
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id/ SO much was there about her of all that ^e heari/ 
wisKesf or the ei/'ej lod^ks for in wo'man, th'at, could the traces 
be ever worn out of her brainy and those of ElCza out cf 
mtne , she should not only eat of my hreai^y and drink of my 
own cup\ but, Ma m should lie^ in my bosom', and b'e unto 
me, as a daugJCter, 

Adieu , poor\ luckless, maHden ! — imbibe the o'il and win'e/ 
which the compas^sion of a str'anger (as he ioumeyeth on 
his way') now pours into thy wounds^ — the Being, who haft 
twice^ bruised' thee, cctn ofClyj hvnS them upjfor ever". 



LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 
Sterne. 

DiSGUi'sE thyself/ as thou wilt, sti^U, Sla'very 1 stCll thou 
art a bitter draught ; and, though tho'usands/ in all a^ges/ 
have been made to dr'ink of thee, thou art no less hitterj 
on that acc'ount. It is th'ou Li'berty I thrice swe^et and 
gracious g'oddess (whom all in pu'blic or in priv^ate wor'ship), 
whose ta'ste is graWul, and eVer will be so, till Nature 

her' self/ shall cha'nge no tint of words can spo^t tht^ snowy 

ma'ntle, nor chymic power turn thy sce^ptre into fVon— with 
thee to smile upon him (as he eats his crust), the swa^n is 
faa'ppier than his monarch, from whose co'urt/* thou art exired 
Gracious H'eaven ! grant me but health (thou great BestWer- 
of-it), and give me but this fair goMdess/ as my comp'anion ; 
and shower do'wn thy mi'tres (if it seem goo'd unto thy divine 
pr'ovidence) upon those he'ads/ which are acKing for them. 

Pursuing these id'eas, I sat down close by my ta^ble, and, 
leaning my hea^d upon my ha'nd, I began to figure to my'self 
the mi'series of confine m>ent, I was in a right fra'me for it, 
and so I gave fiill sc'ope/ to my imagina^lion. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow-c'rea- 
tures, bo'm to no inheritance butf slavery; but fi'nding 

* Our general duty before a personal pronouny as well as before proper 
nouns, is to take a breath and keep the voice up. 

f As a general rule, when " but " means excej>t, and immediately pre- 
cedes a noun or pronoun, it virtually becomes a preposition — governing 
the noon or pronoun in the objective case, and always requiring to be 
pronounced with accentual, almost with emphatic, foroe* 
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(however affec^ting the pic ture was) that I could not bring it 
near^ me, and that the multitude of sad gro'ups in it, did but 
distra ct me 

I took a single captive, an'd/ having first shut him up in his 
dungeon, I then looked through the twi'light of his grated 
d'oor/ to take his pic^ture. 

I beheld his body — ^half was'ted aw^ay with long expecta^tion 
and confi'nement, and feft what kind of sickness of the 
he'art it is/ which arises from h'ope defer^red. Upon looking 
ne'arer, I saw him p'ale and fevWsh : in thir ty years/ the 
western breeze/ had not once fan^ned his bio od — ^he had seen 
no s un, no moon, in all that ti me — no^r/ had the voice of 
frie^nd or ki'nsman/ breathed through his lat'tice. His 
children — 

But here my heart began to ble ed — and I was forced to go 
on with aru)ther part of the portrsdt. 

He was sitting upon the gro'und/ upon a little st'raw, in the 
farthest comer of his dun^geon, which wa^s/ alte'mately/* his 
chair and bed : a little csdendar of small sticks/ was laid at 
the he'ad, notched all over/ with the dismal day^s and ni ghts/ 
he had pass^ed there — ^he had one of these little sticks in his 
h'and, and, with a rusty n ail, he was etching another day of 
mXseryl to ad!d to the he'ap. As I darkened the little li'ght/ 
he h'ady he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the doo'r, the'n, 
cast it down^ — shook his h'ead, and went on with his work of 
€0ic^tion» I heard his chains upon his . leg's/ as he turned his 
bo^dy/ to lay his little sti'ck upon the bu^ndle — He gave a deep 
sig^h — I saw the iron enter into his so%l — I burst into te^ars — 
^I could not sustain the picture of confinement, which my 
ja'ncy had draw'n.) 



ON SATIRICAL WIT. 

Addison. 



Truest m'e, this unwary ple'asantry of thine Vill (soo^ner or 
la'ter) bring thee into scr'apes and di fficulties, whHch/ no a'^fter- 
wit/ can extricate thee ou't-of. In these s'allies, too o'fr, I see, 

* Every significant adverb, aa well as every adverbial phraie, requires^ 
a pause both before and afler it. 
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it ha'ppens, that the person la'ughed-at/ considers himself in 
the liglit of a person in'jured, with all the rights of such a 
situation belon'ging-to-him ; an'd/ when thou viewest him in 
that light to'o, imd reckonest upon his fri'ends, his fa'mily, his 
kind'red and all'ies, and musterest up with them the many re- 
crui^ts/ which will list under him from a sense of conunon da'n- 
ger ; 'tis no extravagant a'rithmetic to sa y, th at/ for every ten 
jo'kes, thou hast got a hundred e'^nemies ; a'nd, till thou hast 
gone o'n, and raised a swarm of wasps ahout thine ears, and 
art half stung to dea'th by them, thou wilt never be convi'nced 
it Ts so. 

I cannot suspect it in the m'an/ whom I esteem, that there is 
the least spu'r from spleen^ or malevolence of inWt in these 
sallies. I belTeve and knoV-them/ to be truly hon'est and 
sp'ortive ; but, con'sider, that fo6l3 cannot distinguish thi's, and 
that kn^aves/ will not ; and thouknowest not w'hat it i's, either 
to provo'ke the o'ne, or/ make me'rry with the 6ther ; whenever 
they associate for mutual defe'nce, depenM-upon-it/ they will 
carry on the wa'r/ in such a man'ner/ aga'inst thee, my dear 
fri'end, as to make thee heartily sick of i't and of thy \Me to'o. 

Reve'nge (from some baneful corner) shall level a tale of 
dishon'our a't thee, whi^ch/ no i nnocence of hea'rt or inte'grity 
of conduct/ shall set rig'ht. The fortunes of thy ho use/ shaU 
tot'ter, — ^thy cha'racter (which led the wa y to tliem) shall bleed 
on every si'de-of-it — ^thy faith/ ques'tioned — thy w orks/ belie'd 
— thy wi't/ forgo'tten — ^thy learning/ tram'pled on. To wind 
up the last scene of thy tragedy, Cru'elty and Co wardice (twin 
ru'ffians, hi'red and set o'n/ by ma'lice in the d'ark) shall strike 
to gether/ at all thy infi'rmities and mista'kes ; — the bes't of u's 
(my fri end) lie o'pen ther*e ; and, tru'st me, whe n (to gratify 
a private a ppetite) it is once resolved upo'n, that an in'nocent 
and helpless-creature shall be sa'crificed, it is an easy ma'tter/ 
to pick up sti'cks/ enou^gh/ from any thic'ket where it has 
str ayed, to make a fi're/ to offer it u^p-with. 



ON CHEERFULNESS. 
Addison. 

I HAVE always preferred cheer'fulness to mi'rth.* The 

* ** Cbeerfolness," being the positive emphasis, requires the falling 
slide ; *' mirth," the negativCf has the rising inflection. 
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latter/ I con&ider as an act, the formerj as a An^^i^-of-ihe- 
mind. Mir th is sho'rt and tran'sient ; cheer^fulneas fi zed and 
per^manent. Those/ are often raised into the greatest transports 
of mi'rth, who are su^bject/ to the greatest depre'ssions of me" 
Umchohf : on the con trary, che'erMness (though it does not 
give the mind such an ^or^quisite gla'dness) prevents us from 
falling into any de^pths-ofso^rrow. Mirth is like a flash of 
irghtning, that breaks through a gloom of clou^ds, and glitters 
for a mo ment ; cheerfulness/ keeps up a kind of day^light in the 
mi'nd, and fills it with a steady' and perpetual sere'ni^. 

Men of austere prin^ciples/ look upon m'irth as too wa ntoa 
and diss^olute for a stat e of prob'ation» and as filled with a 
certain triumph and irCsoUnce of h'eart, that are inconsistent 
with a li^fe which i's/ every mo^ment/ obno 'xioud to the greatest 
dan^gers. Writers of this complexion have obse'rved, that the 
SACRED Pe'rson, who was the GREAT PATTERN of perfa'ction, 
was never seen'/ to laugh. 

Cheerfulness of mind/ is not liable to any^ of these exc ep* 
tions : it is of a se'rious and compo^sed-nature ; it does not 
throw the m 'ind/ into a condition/ impro^per for the present 
sta^te of hum anity ; and is very consprcuous/ in the chiuracters 
of tho'se/ who are looked up'on/ as tilie greatest philo'sophers/ 
among l^e Heathens, as well as among tho^se/ who have 
been deservedly esteem'ed/ as sain^ts/ and holy-men/ among 
Christians, 

If we consider cheerfulness in three lig^hts, with reg'ard to 
our^'selves, to th'ose/ we converse'' with* and, to the great 
Author of our being,* it will not a little recommend it self/ on 
each^oof-tliese-accounts. The man/ who is possessed of this'' 
excellent frame of mi'nd, is not (mly easy in his thoughts^ but 
a perfect mas'ter of all the powers andjaculties of his sou 1 ; 
his imagina'tion/ is always cle'ar, and his judgement/ undis- 
tur^bed: his temper is eVen and unruffled, whether in 
action or in so^'litude* He co mes/ with a re^lish/ to all thdse 
goo'ds/ which nature/ has provi^ded-for-him, tastes all the 
pleasures of the crea^tion/ which are poured upon him, and 
does not feel the JliU weight of those accidental e'vils/ which 
way-befa^ll-him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons whom he 
cowoerses with, /it naturally produces l(yoe and good'wCll to< 

* When any of the varioiu appeQatione of the Deity oocor in reading, 
the voice should assume a tolemn and reyerential tone. 
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wards bim. A cheerful mi'nd/ is not only disposed to be 
a'ffieible and obliging, but raises the same good humour in tho'se/ 
who come within its in'fluenoe. A man finds himself ple'ased 
(he does not know why) with the cAe«ryif/n«j«-of-hi8-com- 
panion : it is like a sudden sun^shine, that awakens a sacred 
delight in the mi'nd, without her atten^ding-to-it. The heart 
rejoices of its own acc'ord, and naturally flows out into fri'end- 
ship and benev^olence/ towards the p'erson who has so fctndly 
an e^'c^-upon-it. 

When I consider this cheerful state of min^d/ in its third 
relation, I cannot but lo'ok-upon-it/ as a con'stant, habitual 
gra'titude/ to the Au thor of na'ture. An inward chee'rfulness/ 
is an implicit prai'se and than^ksgiving to Pro'vidence/ under 
all its dispensa^tions. It is a ^d of acquies^cence/ in the 
sta'te/ wherern we are placed, and a secret approba^tion-of the 
Divine w'ill, in his con duct/ towards man\ 

A ma n/ who uses his best endeav^ours/ to live aocording-to 
the dictates of vir'tue and right rea'son, has two perpe'tual- 
sources of cheer^fulness, (in the consideration of his own na'ture, 
and of that Being/ on whom he has a depen^dance.) If he 
looks into him'self, he cannot but rejoice in that exi'stenoe/ 
which is so late^ly bestow'ed upon lum, and whi'ch (a^fter 
millions of a'ges) will be stCll new, and sti'U in its beginning. 
How many ^e^congratulat'ions/ naturally rise in the mi'nd, 
when it refle'cts/ on thi's/ its en'trance into eternity, when it 
takes a view of those improveable fa'culties, which in a few 
ye ars (and even at its Jirst setting out) have made so con^ 
sCderable a pr ogress, and whiVh/ will be still receiving an 
increase of perfe'ction, and, co'nsequently, an in'crease of hap^- 
PINE88 I* The con'sciousness-of-such-a-being/f spreads a per- 
petual diffusion of joy'/ through the soul of a virtuous-man, and 
makes him look upon himself every moment/ as more h'appyf 
than he knows ho'w/ to conee^ive. 

The second source-of*cheerfulness/ to a go^'od-rmnd/ is its 
considera^tion of that B eing, o'^n whom we have our depe n- 
dance, and in 'whom (though we behold him as y^et/ but in 

* Nonns ending ia ne8» shoidd have the e carefully sounded, and the 
termination ihould not be pronounced mu, as we too frequently bear It. 
Tbe same rule should be observed in the pronunciation of nouns ending 
inetii. 

t It will be observed, as in other similar combinations, that *' con- 
sciousness-of-sttch-a-being" is one Rhetorical word, with the accent upon 
" con" 
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the ^rj^y^^tfi^-discoveries of his perfe ctions) we see eVery- 
thingV that we can imagine/ as greats gh'ricmsy or dmiahle. 
We nnd ourselves every where upheld by his goodness, and 
sur rounded/ with an imme nsity of lo've and mircy. In sho'rt/> 
we depend upon a Be'ing, whose power qualifies him to make 
us happy^/ by an infinity of meani^ whose goodness and 
truth/ engage him to make those hap^pyj who e?««'tr«-it-of-him, 
and whose unchang^eableness' will secure us/ in this ha ppiness 
to all eter'^nity.* 



2 
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^ ON SINCERITY. 

TiLLOTSON. 

Tr'uth and siucer'ity have all the adva^ntages of appearance^ 
and m'any mo^re. If the sho^'w of any thi'ng/ be go^od for any 
thi'nff, I am sure the reality is better ; for/ why does any man 
disse mble, or seem to be th^at/ which he Ts-not, but because he 
thinks it go'od/ to have the qua'lities/ he preten'ds to ? For/ 
to cou nterfeit and to dis'semble, is to put on the appe'arance of 
some re^al excellency. NoV, the best way for a man to seem 
to be any thing, is re>^a%-to-be' what he would «&« m-to-be. 
Besrdes, it is often as troublesome to support the pretence of a 
good quality, as to have"" it ; and, if a man have it n ot, it is 
most likely he will be discovered to wa^'nt it, and the n/ all his 
Wbour/ to «e'em-to-have-it, is lost\ (There is something un- 
natural in painting, which a sMtfuUejej wiU easily disce'rn 
from native be auty and complex^ion.^ 

It is hard to pe'rsonate and act a part lo'ng ; fory where 
tr^'uth is not at the bo'ttom, nature will alwavs be endeavour- 
ing to return, and will betra^ herself/ at one ti'me or oth^er. 
The'refore, if any man think it convenient to seem good, let 
him be so indeed, and then his goodness will appe'ar to 
every one's satisfac^tion ; for/ tru'th is convi^ncing, and carries 
its own li'ght and eMdence alo ng with it, and, will not only 
comme^nd us/ to every man's con 'science, but (which is much 
mo re) to Go d, who se'archeth our hear^ts. So that upon 
all acco'unts sincerity is ^rt«^e-wisdom. Particularly/ as to 

* Such a tone and modulation should be employed when a lesson is 
about to be finished, as to show the hearer (without his being told) 
that the subject is drawing to a close. 
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the affairs of this world, tntegi^ityj hath many advan'tages over 
all the artificial modes of dissimula'tion and deceit. It is much 
the plainer and easier, much the acifer and more secure^ 
way/ of dealing in the woVld; it bas less of trou'ble and 
dimculty, of entan'glement and perple xity, of dan'ger and 
haz^ard-in-it ; it is the shortest and nearest way to our e ud, 
car ryinff us thi^ther/ in a straight li ne^ and will hold o ut, and 
last longest. The arts of deceit/ continually grow weaker, 
and less effectual to tho^se/ that prac'tise them; whereas, 
intc^grity/ gains str ength by us^e^ and the mor'e and lounger 
any man prac'tiseth i^ the greater ser'yice it do^es him, by 
conftrming his reputa'tion, and encouraging tho^se/ with 
whom he hath to do', to repose the greatest con fidence in hi'm, 
which is an unspeakable advan^tage in bu'siness, and the affai'rs 
of life. 

A dissembler must always be upon his guWd, and watch 
himself care^fully, that he do not contradi^ct his own prete'n- 
sions ; (for he acts an unna'tural part, and, the^refore, must put 
a continual force and restra^int upon him'self.) Where^as, he 
that acts since'rely, hath the easiest ta'sk in the world ; be- 
cause he follows na^ture, and is put to no trouble and ca're/ 
about his woVds and actrons ; he needs not invent any pretences 
^e^r^^-hand, or make excuses afterwards, for an^ thing/ he 
has saidj or don'e; — 

But, insincerity* is very troublesome to ma^nage ; a h'ypo- 
crite/ hath so ma'ny-things to atte'nd to, as make his life a very 
perple'xed and intricate thing. A liar/ hath need of a good 
me'mory, lest he contradict at ofCe'timej what he said at an- 
dther ; but truthj is always consis^tent with if self, and needs 
no'thing/ to help it o'ut ; it is always. near at hand, and sits* 
upon our li'ps ; whereas a lie'/ is trou^blesome, and needs a 
great many morej to make it gooM. 

A'dd to all this', that since'rityj is tihe most compendious 
wi'sdom, and an excellent instrument/ for the speedy dispatch 
of bu'siness. It creates confidence in those we have to dea 1 
with, saves the labour of many inq uiries, and brings things to 
an is sue/ in few wo'rds. It is like travelling in a plain, hearten- 
road, which commonly brings a man sooner to his journey s 
enM/ than hy^'vfays, in whi ch/ men often lo'se-themselves. In 

♦ "Insincerity/' l»%e '* inconvenienoe," . requires the rising drcum- 
Jlex. See page 6 of *' Introductory Outline." 
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a wor^d, whatever eonve mence may be thought 'to be in fbl'se- 
hood and dissimula^tiony it is soon over ; buty the tnconoenience^ 
of-it/ is perpe^tual,* because it brings a man under an everlasting 
jear^lousy and sas'picion, so that be rs-not-believed/ whan he 
speaks tru th^ nor tru'sted/ when/ perha'ps/ he means hones^. 
When a man hath once forfeited the reputa'tion of his inte'gnty, 
nothing will the^n serve hia tu'm, neither tryifth nor Juhe hood* 
ladee^d, if a msuL were only to deal in the wo'rld for a da'y, 
and aiiould never have occaaio&/-to conv«?se mo're with man- 
kin^dy never more need their good opi^ton or good wordy it 
were then no great matW (as &r as respects the affairs of 
^Ai9 -world) if he spent his reputation all ali on^n^ and ven^tored 
it/ at one thr ow ; — b ut, if he be to continlue-in-^the-worldy and 
would have the advantage of reputa^tion/ tMle he is Tn it^ let 
him make use of tr^uth and sincerity/ in all his wor ds and 
ac^tions ; £or/ nothing but this/ will hold out to the ead. All 
other sa{ts mayftaly but tru'th and integ^rity/ will cany a. man 
through, and- bear him out, to the Uisi, 



CHARACTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Hume. 

There are few personages/ in hi'^story/ who have been more 
expo'sed/ to the calunmy of e^nemies/ and the a^dulation of 
friends, than Queen Eliza^beth^ and yet there scarce is an^y/ 
whose reputation/ has been more ce^tiUnly dete'rmined/ by the 
unanimous conse nt of poste^rity. The unusual le ngth of her 
administra^tiony and the strong features of her cha'racter, were 
a'ble/ to overco^me all p'rejudices ; a nd, obliging her detrac^- 
tors/ to abate mu ch of their inve^ctives, and/ her admi^'rers/ 
somewhat of their panegy'rics, haVe, at la'st, (in spite of poli- 
tical fa'ctions, and, wh'at is mo^re, of reirgious animo'sities), 
produced a uniform judgment/ with regard to her co'nduct. 
Her vigour, her co'nstancy, hei; magnani'mity; her pene^ra"- 

* The risixig oircumflez C) is required at '* inconvenieace/' This 
circumflex begins with the falling inflexion and ends with the rising upon 
the same syllable ; and while it imparts to the word upon which it is 
placed a peculiarly significant emphasis, it seems to twist the voice ttp' 
wards. See page 5. 
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ikm, vf fihtBcse): aiid adds^'as, aie aUowed to ment ihe higiwBt 
p'raites, and appeaV/ no't to have been surpa'ssed/ by anj pes ** 
8<xi/ who eVer-filled-a-thro^ne : a co nduct less rigo^rouB, less 
impe^rious, more sinoe're, more indulgent, to her pe'ople, would 
have been r^equisite/ to bare fo'rmed a perfect-character. By 
the foree of her mind, she controlled all her more a'ctive 
and strong-qualities* and prevented them from running into 
exce^ss. Her he'roism/ was exempted from all teme^rity, her 
frugality/ from aVarice, her frie ndship/ from partia^lity, her En- 
terprises/ from tu rbvlence/ and a vain ambi'tion ; she guarded 
not herself, with equal ca'^re/ or equal succe^ss, from le ss-infir- 
mities — ^the ri'vakhip of be'auty, the desi re of ad'miration^ the 
je^alousy of lo v^> and tibe sallies of an'ger. 

Her sing^iur talents for government/ were fo'imded/e^qually/ 
on h^ te'mper, and on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
command over herse'lf, she soon obtained an uncontrolled as- 
oe^ndant over the people ; a nd/ while she merited all their es- 
teem by her re'al-virt«ies> she* also engaged their affections by 
her prtonded-ones. Few sovereigns of England/ succeeded 
to the thr one/ in more difficult-circumstances, and n6ne/ ever 
conducted the go vemment/ with such uniform succe ss/ and 
felicity. Though unacquainted with the pra'ctice of tolera'tion, 
(the trCie-secret for managing reli'gious-factions), she preserved 
her people, by her superior pru'dence, from those confu'sions/ 
in which theological co^ntroversy/ had involved all the neigh- 
bouring-nations : a nd/ though her en^emies/ were the most 
pdwerful princes of E urope, the most a'ctive, the most e'nter- 
prising, the le'ast scru pulous ; she was a'ble, by her vrgour, to 
make deep impressions on thdr states; her own gre'atness 
(meanwh ue) remaining unto'uched and unimpaired. 

The wise minieters and brave wa'rriors (who flourished 
during her reign) share the prai^se of her succe'ss ; bu% in- 
stead of l^ssening*-the-applause-due-to-her, they make great 
addition to it. They o wed (all of them) their adva'ncement 
to her choice ; they were supported by her co'nstancy ; a'nd, 
with all their ability, they were never a ble/ to acquire an un- 
diie asc^endant oVeroher. In her fa'mily, in her cou^rt, in her 
yngdom/ she remained equally mi'stress. The force of the 

* « Lessenhig the applaase dae to her/' it will be observed, most be 
considered as one rhetorical word, having the inflexion plaoed over the 
principal accented syllable (less.) 
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tender pa^ssions/ was gre'at over her, but the force of her mi'^d/ 
was still supe'rior ; and the com^bat/ which her victory visibly 
co'st her, serves only/ to display the fir^mness of her resolu'tion, 
and the lo'fdness of her ambi'tious se^ntiments. 

The fame of this pri'ncess (though it has surmounted the 
prejudices/ both of fa^ction and of bi'gotry), yet lies still ex- 
posed to another prejudice, whi^ch/ is more du'rable, because 
more natural ; and whi'ch (according to the di^ffierent views 
in which we surve'y-her) is ca^pable/ either' of exalting beyond 
me asure, or diminishing the lu'stre of her cha^racter. This 
prejudice/ is fou'nded/ on the consideration of her se^x. When 
we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt/ to be struck with 
the highest admiration of her qu^alities and extensive capa'city ; 
but/ we are also apt/ to require some more so'ftness of disposr- 
tion, some greater le'nity of te^mper, some of those Amiable 
w eaknesses/ by which her se x/ is disti^nguished. But/ the 
true method of estimating her merit i's/* to lay aside all th^se 
considerations, and to consider her merely as a rational beHng, 
plaVed in autho'rity, and entrusted with the go'vemment of 
manki^nd. We may find it difficult/ to reconcile our fancy to 
her/ as a wi'fe or a mi' stress ; but her qua^lities/ as a sSvereign 
(though with some considerable exce ptions) are the object of 
undisputed appla'use/ and approbation . 

Additional Note hy the Author* of Waverley* 

Queen EHzabeth/ had a char^acter/ strangely compounded 
of the strongest mascuHne se'nse, with those foHbles/ which are 
chiefly supposed pro'per/ to the fe male se^x. Her s'ubjects/ 
had the full be^nefit of her vi'rtues, (which far predominated 
over her weaknesses) ; but her co^'urtiers, and those about her 
pe'rson, had often to sustain sudden and embar^rassing turns of 
capri'ce, and the sallies of a te mper/ which was both je'alous/ 
and despo'tic. She was the nursing-mother of her pe'ople, but 
she was also the true daughter of Henry VIHth'; and/ though 
early su fferings and an excellent educa^tion/ had repre^ssed and 
mo'dified, they had not altogether destroyed the hereditary 
te'mper of that " hard-ruled Kin^g." "Her mind "(says her 
witty god-son. Sir John Harrington, who had expe nenced/ both 
the sm'iles and the fr6wns which he describ es) " was ofttime 

f For the propriety of pausing after the verb to he, see Note of Rvle 
IV. page 30. 
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like the gentle a'ir, that cometh from the western po'int/ in a 
summer's moVn, — 'twas sweet and refreshing to all/ arou nd- 
ne'r. Her speech/ did, win all , affe'ctions. And aga'in, she 
could put forth such alterations (when.ohe^dience was la'cking) 
as left no douhting whose daughter. she wa^s. When she smiled, 
it was a pure sun-shine, that every one did choose to ha^sk in, 
if he co'uld ; but/ an'on/, came a st^orm, from a sudden gather- 
ing of clo'uds, and the thunder fell (in a wondrous m'anner) 
on a'll alike\" 

The mind of England's. Eli'zabeth, in sho^rt, was of that^ 
fir^m and deci'ded-character/ which soon recovers its natural g 
to'ne. It was like one of those ancient/ druidical m'onuments, 
called ro'cking-stones. The . finger of Cu pid (h6y as he is 
painted) could put her feelings in m'otion, but the power of 
Hfercules/ could not destro'y Qieir equihl)rium. 
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CHARACTER OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Robertson. 

To all the cha'rms of be'auty, and the* utmost elegance of 
external form, Mary added those acco'mphshments/ which ren- 
der their impression irresis'tible. Poli'te, a'ffable, in'sinuating, 
spri'ghtly, and capable of spe aking/ and of w^'riting/ with equal 
ease/ and di'gnity . Sudden, however, and . violent in all her 
atta'chments, because her hcjart was warm/ and unsusprcious. 
Impatient of contradi'ction, because she had been accustomed/ 
from her infancy/ to be treated as a queen. No stranger, on 
some-occasions, to dissimula'tion ; which, (in. that perfidious 
court/ where she received her e'ducatiqn) was r eckoned/ among 
the n^cessary-8urts-of-government.f Not insensible to flattery, 
or unconscious of that ple^asur^ with which almost every wo'- 
man/ beholds the influence of ner own bea'uty. Formed with 
the qualities/ that we loVe, not with the talents/ that we ad- 
m^'ire, she was . an . agreeable w6man, rather than an illustrious 
que^to. 

The vivacity of her spi'rit (not sufficiently tempered wVt\i 
sound ju'dgment), and the waxmih of her h'eart (which v?as 
not/ at all times/ under the restraint of discr'etion), betr'ayed- 

* When the definite article occurs before words that commence with a 
vowel or sileni A, it should be sounded nearly like th^ pronoun thee.'-^^^* 
f ** Necessary arts of gOTemiuent/* is one rhetorical word. 
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her/ bo^th into e'rrors and into crimes. To say that she was 
always unfortunate, will not account for that long and almost 
uninterrupted succession of calamities/ which heieV her : we 
must likewise a'^dd, that she was often imprudent. Her passion 
for Damley/ was ra'sh, yo'uthfiil, and exce^'ssive. A'nd, though 
the sudden transition to the opposite extr'eme/ was the natural 
effe^ct of her ill-requited lov'e, and of his ingra^titude, in^solence, 
and brutality ; yet neither these, nor BothwelFs artful addre^ss 
and important seWices, can ju^stify-her-attachment to that no- 
bleman. Even the manners of the a'ge (licentious as they 
we're) are no apology for this imhappy p assion ; nor can they 
induce us/ to look on that tragical and infamous sce'ne/ which 
foriowed-upon-it/ with less abho^rrence. Humanity/ will draw 
a veil over this part of her cha'racter, which it can'not appr'ove ; 
and may perhaps prompt so'me/ to impute her actions to her 
situa'^tion, mo^re tiian to her disposition ; and to lambent the 
unhappiness of the fo'Vmer, rather than accu'se th^e perve^rse- 
ness of the lat^'ter. Mary's sufferings exce'ed (both in degrW 
and in dura'tion) those tragical distre^sses/ which fancy has 
feigned to excite so^rrow and commiser'ation ; and/ while we 
surv'ey them, we are a'pt/ altoge^ther/ to forget her fr'ailties ; 
we think of her fau'^lts with less indigna^'tion ; and approve of 
our te'ars, as if they were shed for a p erson/ who had attained 
much ne'arer/ to pu^re-virtue. 

With regard to the queen's pe^rson, (a circumstance not to 
be omitted in writing the history of a fe^male-reign) all con- 
temporary a'uthors agre^e/ in ascrrbing to M'ary the utmost 
be auty of coun^tenance and ele^gance of sh ape of which the 
human fo'rm/ is ca^pable. Her hW was bla'ck, tho ugh (ac- 
cording to the fashion of that a'ge) she frequently wore bor- 
rowed lo'cks, and of different co'lours. Her ey'es/ were a dark 
gre'j, her comple'xion/ was exquisitely fi ne, and her brands and 
ar'ms/ remarkably d'elicate, both as to sh'ape and colour. Her 
st'ature was of a h eight/ that rose to the maje^stic. She dan^ced, 
she walk'ed, she ro^de, with e'qual grace\ Her taste for m'usic ^ 
was ju^st : and she both su'ng/ and play^ed upon the lu'te/ with § 
uncommon skill. No m'an (says Br antome) ever beheld her^ g> 
person without admir^ation and lo've, or will read her hfstory/ y^ 
without sorro'w** j'g 



*■ This sentence, agreeably to Rule X., page 13, terminates with the 
rieing inf ezion. 
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Additional Note by the Author of Waverley. 

Her fa'ce, her for^m, have been so deeply impressed upon 
the imagin alien, a's {even at the distance of nearly three ce'n- 
turies) to remind the most ignorant and uninformed re'ader of 
the striking tra'its/ which characterize that remarkable co'un- 
tenance, which see ms/ at onc'e/ to combine our ide^as of the 
maje'stic, the pl'easing, and the bri^lliant, leaving us to doubt/ 
whether they express/ mo'^st happily/ the qu'een, the be'auty, or 
the acco^mplished-woman. Wh'o is the're (at the very men^tion 
of Mary Stuart's na'me) that ha^s not her countenance befo're 
him, familiar/ as that of the mistress of his yo'uth, or the fa- 
vourite da'ughter of his advanced ag^e ? Even tho^se/ who feel 
themselves compelled to believe ail (or mu'^ch of what her ene- 
mies laid to her ch arge) cannot think/ without a si'gh/ upon 
the co'untenance/ expressive of an'y thing/ rather/ than the foul 
crim^es/ with which she was charged while liVing, and wh'ich/ 
still continue to sh ade, if not to bla'^cken-her-memory. That 
bro'w, so truly o'pen and re^gal — ^those ey'e-brows, so regularly 
gr'aceful, which yet were saved from the charge of regular insi- 
pi'dity/ by the beautiful effe^ct of the hazel ey'es/ which they 
over-arehed, and whi^ch/ seem to utter a tho usand-histories — 
the no'se, with all its Grecian precision of o'utline — the mo^th/ 
so well propo'rtioned, so sweetly fo'rmed (as if designed to speak 
nothing but what was delightful to h'earWthe dimpled ch'in — 
the sta'tely/ swan-like n'eck, form a co untenance> the like of 
which/ we know not to have existed' in any o^her oh aracter/ 
moving in that high class of li'fe, where the a ctreas. (as well as 
the a^ctors) commands general/ and undivided attention. It 
is in vain to say that the po-rtraits/ which exist of this remark- 
able wo'man/ are not like each o'ther ; foV« amiidst their dis- 
cr epancy, e'ach/ possesses general fea^tures/ which the eye'/ at 
onc^e/ acknowledges as peculiar to the vi'sion/ which our imagi- 
nation has rais^ed/ while we read her history for the first tim'e, 
and which/ has been impr essed upon it/ by the numerous 
pri^nts and pi'ctures/ which we have se^en. Indexed/ we cannot 
look upon tie wo'^rst of th em (however deficient in point of 
execu^'tion) without saying that it is meant for Queen Ma^'ry ; 
and no small instance it fs/ of the power of be'auty, that her 
cha'rms/ should have remained the sub^ject/ not merely of ad- 
mira^'tion, but of warm and chivalrous inter'est^ after the lapse 
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of such a length of tim^e. We know/ that/* by for the most^ 
acute of tho^se/ wh'o (in la^'tter d'ays) have adopted the unfa- 
vourable view of Mary's ch'aracter, lo'nged (like the executioner^ 
before his dreadful task was perfo'rmed) to kiss the fair hand of 
h er/ on whom he was about to perfo'rm/ so horrible a du^ty. 
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SIEGE OF CALAIS. 

Broqkb. 

Edward III', (after the battle of Cre'ssy) laid siege to 
Cala^is. He had fortified his ca^mp/f in so impregnable a 
m'anner, that all the efforts of Fr'ance/ proved ineffe'ctual/ to 
raise the siege, or throw su'ccours/ into the cit^y. The c'itizens 
(under Count Vienne, their gallant goVemor) made an ad- 
mirable defe^nce. Fra nee/ had now put the sickle into her 
second ha^rvest, since E'dward (with his victorious a'rmy) sat 
down before the tow'n. The eyes of all E'urope/ were intent 
on the is^sue. At le'ngth, fa^mihe/ did more for Edward/ than 
a'^rms. After suffering imheard-of caramities, they resolved 
to attempt the enemy's ca^mp. They boldly sallied forHh ; 
the En'glish/ joined bat^tle ; an'd, after a long and desperate 
engagement, Count Vie'nne/ was taken pris^oner, and the citi'- 
zens (who survived the slau ghter) retired within their ga^tes. 
The comm'and/ dev^olving upon Eustace St. Pi'erre (a man of 
mean bi'rth, but of exalted v'irtue), he offered to capitulate with 
E'dward, proviMed/ he permitted them to depart with li'fe 
and li'berty. E'dward (to avoid the imputation of cr'uelty) 
consented to spare the buHk of the pleVeians, provi'ded/ they 
delivered up to him six of their principal citizens/ with halters 
about their ne cks (as victims of due atonement for that spirit 
of rebellion/ with which they had inflamed the v'ulgar.;}:) When 

* It will be obeenred, that when " that " ia a conjunction, it require a 
pauae both before and ajfter it. 

f Whilst *' of " in general mnat be pronounced as a component part of 
the word ^hich precedes it,' as **approbation>of,'' ** sensible-o^" &c. e^ery 
other preposition, withont exception, requires a pause before it 

^ It wUl be obvious to the general reader, in the absence of antithens 
(which is, either when expressed or understood, the parent of all empha- 
sis) that some words naturally require more accentual force than others s — 
among these, '*the verb" stands prominently forward as claiming our 
Jirst attention ; next the noun, adjective^ &c.; thus easily and gradually 
diminlwhing in/ore^, down to the particles. 
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his m'essenger (Sir Walter Ma'uny) deliVered the te'rms, con- 
stema^tion and pale dism'ay were uupressed on every cou nte- 
nance. To a long and dead silence, deep sighs and groans 
succe^eded, till Eustace St. Pie'rre (getting up to a little e'mi- 
nence) th'us addressed the asse^mhly : — ". My fri'ends, we are 
brought to great straits this da^y. We must either yield/ to 
the terms of our cruel and ensna'ring-conqueror, or give up/ 
our tender in^famts, our wiv^es, and da^ughters, to the bloody 
and brutal lu sts of the violating so'ldiers. Is there any expe- 
dient Tefty wherebyY we may avoid the guilt and . infamy of 
delivering up tho^se/ who have suffered every misery wi'th you, 
on the o^ne-hand, or the desolation and horror of a sacked ci'ty, 
on the o'ther ? There is\ my friends, there is o'^e expedient 
left ; a gra^cious, an e'xcellent^ a god-It ke expedient le^ft. Is 
there any here to whom vir'tue/ is dearer than WJh f Let him 
offer himself an obration/ for the s'afety of his peo^ple ! He 
shall not fail of a blessed approba^tion/ from that po wer who/ 
offered up his only Son/ for the salvation of manki^nd.'' He 
^po^ke ; — ^but a universal s'ilehce ensured. Each m'an/ looked 
aro^und/ for the example of that vir'tue and magnani'mity/ 
which all wished to approve in themselves, though they wanted 
the resolution. At length St. Pierre resu'med — " I doubt not/ 
but there are many h ere/ as reaMy, n ay, m^ore-zealous of this 
martyrdom than I can b e ; though the sta^tion/ to which I am 
raised by the captivity of Lord Wenne, imparts a ri^ght to be 
ihe^'rst/ in giving m^ life for your sa'kes. I give it fre'ely ; 
I give it chee^rfiilfy. Who comes ne'xt?" "Your so'n," 
(exclaimed a youth not yet come to matuMty.') '< Ah 1 my 
ch'ild I" (cried St. Pier re) " I am then twi^ce sa crificed. But 
n^o ; I have rather given thee being a se^cond-time. Thy years 
are fe'w, hixijull, my so^n. The victim of vi'rtue/ has reached 
the utmost pu^rpose and go'al of mortality. Who ne xt, my 
frie^nds ? Th'is/ is the hour of her^oes" — " Your kinsman," 
cried John de Ai^re. — *^ Your ki nsman," cried James Wis'sant. 
" Your ki nsman," cried Pe'^ter Wissant. — " A'h IV (exclaimed 
- Sir Walter Mauny, biursting into te'ars,) " why was not V a 
citizen of Calais I" The sixth vi'ctim was still wa^nting, but 
was quickly supplied by lo't, from nn'mbera/ who were now 
emulous of so ennobling an exa^mple. The keys of the ci' ty 
were then delivered to Sir Walter. He took the six pri' soners/ 
into his cu stody ; then ordered the gates to be opened, and 
gave charge to his atte ndants/ to conduct the remaining c'iti- 
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zens (with their fa'milies) through the camp of the En^glish. 
Before they departed, how ever, they desired permission to 
take the last adi'ed of their deliv'erers. What a . pa'rting ! 
what a sce'^ne I They cro wded (with their wives and ch'ildren) 
ahout St. Pi'erre and his fellow-prrsoners. They emhr aced ; 
they clung ar'ound; they fell pro^strate before tiiem. They 
groa^ned ; they wept alo ud ; and the joint cWmour of their 
mo'uming/ passed thega^tes of the city, and was he'ard/ through- 
out the English ca'mp* — The E'nglish (by this ti'me) were 
apprised of what passed within Ca^kus. They heard the voice 
of lament'ation, and their so'uls/ were tou ched with compa'ssion. 
Each of the soldiers/ prepared a portion of his own vie tuals 
to w'elcome and entertain the half-famished inh'abitants ; aad 
they loa^ded them/ with as much as their present weakness 
was able to be'ar, in cruder/ to supply them with su'stenance/ 
by the w^ay. At length St. Pierre and his fellow- vi'ctims/ 
appeared under the conduct of Sir Walter and a guaVd. All 
the tents of the En glish/ were instantly em^ptied. The sol*- 
diers poured from all pa^rts, and arranged themselves on eac}i 
si'de, to beho'ld^ to conte'mplate, to admi^re, this Httle band 
of patriots/ as they pas^sed. They bowed down to them on 
all si'des. They murmured their applause of that vir tue/ 
which they could not but revere/ even in e'^emies ; and they 
regarded those ro'pes (which they had voluntarily assumed 
about their n ecks) as ensigns ■ of greater dfgnity/ than that of 
the British ga'rter. As soon as they had reached the pr e^ 
sence— " Mauny," (says the monarch,) " are the'^Se the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Ca'lais?" "They ar'e," (says Ma'uny :) 
" they are not only the principal men of Calais, they are the prin- 
cipal men of Fra^ice, my Lo'rd, if vi'Vtue/ has any share in the act 
of enn'obling." "Were they delivered p'eaceably ?" (says.E'd- 
ward) "was there no resi stance, no comm^otion/ among the 
pe'ople ?*' " Not in the le^ast, my Lo'rd ; the pec^le would all 
have pe^shed, rather than have delivered the le^'ast of these to 
your Majesty, They are self-deliVered, self-devo'^ted, and 
co^me/ to offer up their inestimable h'eads/ as an ample eq'uiva- 
lent/ JFor the ra'nsom of tho^usands." Edward was secretly 
piqued at this reply of Sir Walter ; but he knew the privilege 
of a British s'ubject, and suppressed his resen^tment. *^ Ex- 
p'erience " (says h'e) " has ever show'n, that le'^ity/ only serves 
to invite people to new cr'imes. Seve^rity (at tim^es) is indis- 
pensably ne'cessary/ to compel s'ubjects to submis^sion by pu- 
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hlshment and exam'ple. G'o/' (he cried to an o'fficer) " lead 
ihese men to execution." 

At this i nstant/ a sound of tri^unph was heard throughout 
the ca^mp. The qu een/ had just arrived with a powerful rein- 
forcement of gallant tro'ops. Sir Walter Mauny flew to 
receive her m'ajesty, and hriefly informed her of the parti culars/ 
respecting the six yi^ctims. 

As Soon as she had heen welcomed hy E^dward and his 
co'urt, she desired a private au^dience. — ''My Lord," (said 
she) ^' the question I am to enter up'on^ is not touching the 
lives of a few mech'anics — ^it respects the h'onour of the Eng- 
lish na^tion ; it respects the gWy of my E'dward, my h^'us- 
band, my ki'iig. You think/ yo^i have sentenced six of your 
enemies to d'eath. No, my LorM, they have sentenced mefn- 
selves ; and their execu^tion/ would be the execution/ of their 
ovon orders, no'li the orders of E^'dward. The stage/ on which 
they would snuffer, would be to th'em a stage of hon^our, but 
a,st$ige of shdme to E'dward ; a reproa^ch to his co'nquests ; 
an indelible disgr'ace/ to his na^me. Let us rather disappoint 
these iiaughty b'urghers, who wish to invest themselves with 
glo'ry/ at o'ur-expense. We cannot who^lly deprive them of 
the merit of a sa^crifice/ so nobly inte'nded, but we may cut 
them sho^rt of their des ires ; in the place of that dea'th/ by 
which their glory would be consu'mmate, let us bury them 
under gi^fts ; let us put them to confu'sion with appla^uses. We 
shall thereby defeat them of that popular opinion/ which never 
fiiils to attend thd^sef who suffer in the cause of vi^rtue." — << I 
am convi^nced : you have prevailed. Be it so," replied E'dward : 
"prevent the exec'ution; have them instantly befo^re us." 
They ca^me; when the Que'en (with an aspect and accents 
diffusing sw'eetness) thus bespo'ke them : — " Natives of Fra nee, 
and inhabitants of Carais, you have put us to a vast expense of 
bloW and tr'easure/ in the recovery of our just and na'tural 
inh'eritance : but/ you have acted up to the be^st of an erroneous 
ju dgment ; and we admire and ho^nour in you that va'lour and 
v'irtue/ by which we are so long kept o'ut of our rightful pos- 
se^ssions. You noble bu'rghers I you excellent ci'tizens ! 
(though you were teWold the enemies of our person and our 
thr'one,) we can feel nothing, on our part, save resp'ect and 
aflec'tion-for-you. You have been sufficiently te'sted. We 
loose your cha^ins : we snatch you from the sca^ffold ; and we 
thank you for that lesson of humilia^tion which you tea^'ch us. 
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when you shoV us, that exce^Uence is not of bio od, of tittle, of 
st^'ation ; that vi^rtue gives a dignity supe^rior to that of ki'^ngs ; 
and that tho^se/ whom the Almi'^ghty/ informs with sentiments 
like yo^urs, are ju'stly and e'mine;ntly raised/ above all hu^'man 
disti notions. You are now free to depart to your ki'nsfolk, 
your co'Wtrymen, to all tho^se/ whose lives and liberties you 
have so nobly red'eemed, provi ded/ you refuse not the to'kens 
of our este^em. Yet/ we would rather bind you to ours^elves, 
by every endearing obligation ; ,and/ for this pu^rpose, we o'ffer 
to you/ your choice of the gi'fts and. hon'ours/ that EMward/ 
has to bestoV. — Rivals for fa'me, biit always friends to vi'rtue, ' 
we wish that En^'gland/ .were entitled to call yon her so^'ns !" — 
"Ah! my country!" (exclaimed Pie'rre) ," it. is now that I 
tre^mble-for-you. E'dward/ only .wins our ci^'ties ; but a 
Phiiippa/ conquers he'^arts," 
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DESCRIPTION OF KESWICK VALE. 

Dr. Brown. 

In my way to the North from H'agley, I passed through 
Dov^edale ; an'd/ to say the tr uth, was disappoHnted-in-it. 
When I came to Buxton, I visited another or tw^o of their 
romantic scenes ; but the^'se/ are inferior to DoVedale. They 
are all but poor min iatures of Ke'swick ; which/ exceeds them 
more in grandeur/ than you can ima gine ; and mo're (if p'os- 
sible) in bea^uty/ than in gra'ndeur. 

Instead of the narrow slip of a va^Uey/ which is seen at 
Do'vedale, you have/ at Ke'^swick/ a vast amphith'eatre, in cir- 
cu'mference about twenty mfles. Instead of a meagre ri'vulet, 
a noble/ lining Take (ten miles round,. of an oblong fo'rm) 
adorned with a variety of wooded is^lands. The ro'cjks in- 
deed of DoVedale/ are finely wfld, poin^ted, and irre'gular; 
but the hi^ls/ are both li'ttle and una^nimated ; and the mar- 
gin of the bro'ok/ is poorly edged with wee^ds, mora'ss, and 
br ush-wood. But/ at Ke^swick, you w'ill (on one side of the 
lak e) see a rich and beautiful lan'dscape of cultivated fields, 
rising to the eye in fine inequalities, with noble groves of 
o'ak (happily dispersed) and climbing the adjacent h'ills (shaMe 
above sha'de) in the most various and picture^sque-forms. On 
the opposite shore/ you vyill find rocks and cliffs of stupendous 
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he! ght, hanging broken over the lake in horrible gra'ndeur ; 
some of them a thousand feet hi'gh, the woods climbing up 
their steep and shaggy sldes,^ where mortal foot/ never yet ap- 
proa^ched. On these dreadful heights/ the e'agles build their 
ne^sts ; a variety of wa'ter-falls/ is seen pouring from their 
sum^mits, and tum'bling (in vast sh'eets) from ro'ck to ro'ck/ in 
ru^de and ter'rible mag'nificence ; while on all sides of this im-. 
mense amphith'eatre, the lofty mo untains rise arou nd, piercing 
the clouds in sha'pes/ as spHry and fanta'stic/ as the very ro^'cks 
of Dov^edale. To th'is/ I must adM the frequent and bold pro- 
jection of the cirffs into the Wke^ forming noble b'ays and pro%> 
montories : in other pa^'rts/ they finely reti^re-from-it, and often > 
o'^pen/ in abrupt chasm's or cle'fts/, through which, :at han'd,r 
you see rich and cultivated varies ; and beyond the'se (at various: 
di'stance) mo untain rising over mou'ntain ; among wn ich, new^ 
prospects present themselves in mi'st, till the eye is lo'st/ in an 
agreeable perprexity — 

Where active fSan'^cy/ travels beyond sSnie, 
And pictures thi'ngs/ nnsee^n— 

Were I to analyze the two places in their constituent pr m- 
ciples, I should te 11-vou, that the fu^'ll perfection of Ke'swick/ 
consists of three cir cumstances — ^bea\ity, hor^^rpr, and imm'en- 
sity, uni^ted ; (the second of which alo'ne/ is found in DoVedale.) 
Of be'lauty/ it has lit'tlcy (nature having left it. almost a dessert) ; 
neither its small extent, nor the diminutive and irfeless form 
of the hnis/, admits magnificence ; but/ to give you a comprete- 
idea of these three perfe'ctions (as they are joined in Keswick) 
would require the united . powers of Cla ude, Salv'ator, and 
Pous'sin. ' The first/ should throw his delicate su nshine over 
the cultivated varies, the scattered co'ts, the groVes, the lak'e» 
and wooded i'slands : the se^'cond/ should dash out the horror of 
the ru^ed cli'ffs, the stee'ps, the hanging wo'ods, and foaming 
w'ater-falls ; while the grand pencil of Pou'ssin/ should cr5wii 
the whole/ with the majesty of the impending mou ntains. 

So much for what I could call the pe^rmanent-beauties of 
this astonHshing-scene. Were I not afraid of being tire'some, 
I could now dwell as long on its varying or accide^ntal-beau- 
ties. I would sail round the la'ke, anchor in every b ay, and 
land you on every pr omontory and island. I would point out 
the perpetual cha'nge of pro'spect ; the wo'ods, ro'cks, cli ffs, 
and mou ntains, by turns va'nishing or risking into vi ew ; now 

D 5 
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gaining on the sig'ht, hanging over our he'adsl in their full di- 
men^sions, heaul^Pully dre'adful ; and no w (by a change of 
situ ation) assuming new romantic shap^es ; retiring and Ws- 
ening on the e ye, and insensibly losing the'mselves/ in an 
azure mis^t* I would remark the contrast of Ught and shade, 
produced by the mo'ming and eVening-sun ; the on'e/ gilding 
the we'stem, the o^'ther/ the e^'astem-side of this immense am- 
phith'eatre ; while the vast sha^dow/ projected by the mo'un- 
tains/ buries the opposite part/ in a deep and purple glo om, 
which the eye/ can hardly pe^netrate. The natural variety of 
colouring/ which the several objects produce, is no less won^- 
derful/ than preasing ; the ruling tints in the va^Uey/ being 
those of a'zure, gre'en, and go^ld ; yet ever va nous, arising 
from an intermixture of the la^ke, the wo'ods, the gra'ss and 
com-fie^lds : the'se/ are finely contrasted by the grey roc^ks and 
cii'ffs : and the who^'le/ heightened b}^ the yelfow streams of li'ght, 
the purple hu es and misty a'zure of the mou^ntains. Some- 
times/ a serene air and clear sky/ disclose the tops of the highest 
hills ; at other-times/ you see the clouds involving their su^m- 
mits, re'sting on their siMes, or descending ta their b'ase, and 
rolling/ among the v'alleys/ as in a vast fiir^nace. When the 
winds are hi gh, they roar among the cliffs and c'avems/ like 
peals of thu nder ; th'en,-too, the clouds are seen in vast bo dies/ 
sweeping along the hills in gloomy greatness, while the Isike/ 
joi'ns the tu mult, and tos^ses like a s'ea. But in calm-weather, 
the whole scene becomes neV ; the lalie is a perfect mir^ror, 
and the la'ndscape/ is in all its bea^uty : i&la^nds, fi elds, woo^ds, 
roc'ks, and mo'untains, are seen inv erted, and floating on its 
sur'face. I will now carry you to the top of a clfff, wh'ere (if 
you dare approach the ridge) a new scene of astomshment/ 
presents its^elf ; where the valley,* lak^e, and i'shmdsy seem 
lying at your fe'et ; where this expanse of waiter/ appears dimi- 
nished to a little po'ol (amidst the vast and immeasurable o'b- 
jects/ that surr ound it) ; for here/ the sumWts of more distant 
hills/ appear beyond tho^se you have already se'en ; a nd, rising 
behind each other/ in successive ranges and azure gro ups-of 
crag'gy and br oken-steeps, form an immense and awful pic'- 
ture, which can only be expre^ssed/ by the image of a tempes- 

* Though giving " valley ** the rinng slide may be considered a depar- 
ture from rule, I feel persuaded the euphony is not diminished byit.-— Eo. 
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tuous s'ea of mou'^tains. Let me now conduct you down to^ 
the va^lley, and conclude with one circumstance mor e ; which 
is\ th at/ when I walk bv still mo'on-light (at which time the i q 
distant water-falls are heard in all the variety of spu^nd/ among % 
these enchanting-dales), it opens such scenes of d'elicate § 
beau^ty, rep^ose, and sole'mnity, as exceed a'll descri^ption. 
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CELADON AND AMELIA. 

THONfSON. 



Young Celadon 



And his Amelia/ were a matchless pair' ; 

With eqttal virtue formed and eqttal grace ; 

The same\ distinguished by their sex j alone' : 

Hers the mild lus'tre of the blooming mom'. 

And hHj the ra'diance of the risen day\ 

They lov'ed ; but, such their guileless pas'sion was. 

As in the dawn of timey informed the heart 

Of in'uocence and undissembling truth\ 

'Twas j&ie'ndship, height'ened by the mutual wish : 

The enchanting hope\ and sympathetic glow'. 

Beamed from Sie mutual eye\ Devoting all' 

To love', each/ was to each' a dearer self ; 

Supremely hap'py/ in the awakened power 

Of giving joy'. Alo'ne, amid the shades, 

(Still in harmonious in'tercourse) they lived 

The rural day\ and talkigd the flowing heart', 

Or sigh'ed/ and look'ed-i— 4«n'ic^^^*a&/0 things'. 

So passed Iheir life', (a cle'ar, utiited stream. 

By care unru'ffled) ; till, in evil hour'. 

Toe tempest ca'ught them/ on the tender walk', 

Heedless how far', and whe^re its mazes stray'ed. 

While', with each other blest', creative love' 

Still bade eternal E'den/ smile aroimd'. 

Presaging instant fate', her bo'som heav'ed 

Uiiwon'ted sig'hs ; a'nd, stealing oft a look 

Towards the big gloom', on Celadonj her eye 

Fell tear'ful, wetting her disordered cheek'? 

hi vain assuring love', and confidence 

hi He'aven, repressed her fea'r ; it grew', and shook 
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Her frame/ near dissolution. He perceived 
The unequal con'flict, a'nd (as* angels look 
On dying saints') his eyes compas^sion shed\ 
With I'ove illumined high\ « Fear not," (he said) 
" Sweet in nocence ! thou stran'ger to offence^ 
" And inward storm'! He, who yon skies/ involves 
" In frowns of dark ness, eVer-smiles on thee'/ 
« With kind regard'. O'er th'ee/ the secret shaft/ 
<< That wastes at mid'night, or the undreaded hour 
" Of no'^on, flies bar mless ; and, that very vo'ice, 
" (Which thunders ter^ror through the guilty heart',^ 
" With tongues' of seraphs/ whispers peace to thme . 
" 'Tis safety/ to be near thee sure', and thus*/ 
" To clasp perfec'tion !" From his void embrace', 
(Mysterious Heaven 1) that mo'ment to the ground/, 
A blackened corse' was struck' the beauteous maid'. 
But, wh'o can paint the lover as he stood', 
Pierced by severe amaze'ment, hating life', 
Speech'less, and fixed in all the deatifi' of wo' ? 
So', (faint resem'blance !) on the marble tomV, 
The well-dissembled mourner, stooping stands', [f 
For e'ver si'lent, and for e'ver sad'. j5 



OTHELLO'S ADDRESS TO THE SENATE. 

SHAKSP£AR£.f 

Most po'tent, grave', and reverend Sig'niors, 

My very nobble, and approv'ed-good mas'ters, ; 

That I have ta"en awayV this old man's daugh'ter. 

It is most true' ; true', I have mar^ried her : 

The very head' and front' of my offend'ing/ 

Hath this extent' ; no more'. Ku'de am 1 in sp'eecb, 

And little ble'ssed/ «with the set phrase of peace ; 

Fo'r/ since these arms of mi'ne/ had seven years' pith', 

* A simile or comparison should be pronounced in a lower tone of 
▼oice — something in the way of a parenthesis. 

f This mighty master of " The Passions" — this jirince of dramatic 
poets — " whom no age or nation can pretend to equal" — died at Stratford- 
npon-Avon (which had the honour of giving birUi to the immoftal bard) 
on the 23rd of April, 1616, aged 52. 
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Till now' (some nine moons wast'ed) they have used* 

Their dearest ac'tion/ in the tented field^ : 

And little of this great world'/ can I speak', 

More than pertains' to feats' of broHls and bat'tles ; 

And, there'fore, little shall I grcice my cause, 

In spea'king for myself* Yet\ by your pa'tience, 

I will a round', unvar'nished-tale deli'ver 

Of my whole course of love' ; what drugs'", what charms ^ 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

(For such proceed'ings/ I am charged withal',) 

I w'on his dau'ghter with. 

Her fa'ther loVed me ;• o'ft invit'ed me ; 
Still questioned me the sto'ry of my life', 
From year' to year' ; the bat ties, sieges', fortunes, 
That I have pass'ed. 

I ran it through', even from my ho^yish days, 
To the very mo'ment/ that he fta'^c^^-me-tell-it. 
Wherein'/ I spoke of most disastrous chan'ces, 
Of moving ac'cidents, by flood' and field' ; 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes , in the im'mment, dea'dly breach'; 
Of being taiken/ by the insol^it foe'. 
And sold to sla'very ; of my redemp'tion thence' ; 
Of bat'tles, brfively, ha^rdly-fought ; of victories 
For which the conqueror mo'um'd/ so ma'nyfelt : 
Sometimes I told tne story of a siege', 
Where'in/ I had to com'bat plagues' and fa'mine ; 
Sol'diers/ unpaid' ; fear'ful to fight'. 
Yet bold' in dangerous mu'tiny. AH these to hear' 
Would Desdemo'na/ seriously incli'ne. 
But still the hot^se-affairsj would draw her thence', 
Whi'ch/ e'ver as she could/ with haste dispatch' 
She'd come again', and, with a greedy ear' 
Devour up my discourse': which', I observ'ing. 
Took once a pliant hour', and found good means' 
To dra'w from her/ a prayer of earnest heart', 
That I would alt / my pilgrimage dila'te ; 
Where'of/ by par'cels/ she had some^ thing Ward 
But no't distinc'tively. I did consent', 
And often did beguile her of her tears', 
When I did speak of some distress'ful stroke' 
That itay y'outh suff'ered. My story being done'. 
She ga've me/ for my pains'/ a worla of sighi $ 
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She swore^ indeed, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange' ; 

*TvrsiS pttifkly 'twas too^MTrous pi'tiful 

She wi'shed she ha^d not heard' it yet she wished 

That Heav'n had made hir/ s uch a ma n : — she than^ked me> 

And bade^ me, if I had a friend that lov ed her, 

I should but te^ach him/ ho'to to tell my sto'ry, •. 

And t?uit' would wo^o her. On^ this hint', I spake' : |* ^ 

She' loved m«/ for the dan'gers/ I had passed' ; ^ | 

And r loved hevy that she did pCty them. 

Thi% only, is the witc'hcraft/ I haVe-used. 



ELIZA. 
Darwin. 



Now stood Eli'za, on the wood-crown'd height' 

O'er Minden's plain', specta'tress of the fi'ght, 

Sought', with bold eye', amid the bloody strife, 

Her dearer s'elf, the part'ner of her life ; 

From hill to hill the rushing host pursued, 

And view'ed his ban'uer, or, believed' -she-viewed* 

Pleased with the distant roar, with quicker tread/ 

Fast by his ha'nd, one lisping bo'y she le'd ; 

And one fair girl', amid the loud alarm' 

Slept on her kerchief, cradled by her arm' ; 

While round her brows'/ bright beams of honour dart', 

And lo've's warm ed'dies/ circle ro'und her heart'. 

— Near, and more near, the intrepid be'auty press'ed, 

Saw'9 through the driving smoke', his dan'cing-crest ; 

He'ard the exulting shout', " They run ! they run' I" 

« Great God' !" (she cried) « he's safe' ! the battle's won' !" 

— A ball now hisses through the airy tides', 

(Some Jury wing A it, and some demon guides /.) 

Parts the fine locks', her gp*aceiul head that deck'. 

Wounds her fair ear', and sinks' into her neck' ; 

The red stream'/ issuing from her azure veins' 

Dyes' her white veil, her ivory bo'som stains'* — 

— " Ah me /" she cri'ed, (and, sinking on the ground, 

Eassed her dear babes', regardless of the wound';) 

" Oh, cease not yet to beat, (thou vital urn I) 

" Wait', gushing life', oh wai't, my love's return 1 
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" Hoarse barks the wolf', the vulture screams from far ! 
" The an^gel. Pity', shuns the wa'lks of waV / — 
" Oh spare, ye war-hounds', spa^re* their tender age' ! — 
" On me\ on m^" (she cried) " exha'ust your ra^ge !" 
Then with weak ar^ms, her weeping babes caress ed. 
And, sig'hing, hid' them/ in her bloo'd-stained vest\ 

From tent to tent the impatient warrior flies', 
(Fear in his he'arty kxA frenzy in his e'yes ;) 
EHza's na me along the camp he calls', 
Eliza i* echoes through the canvass walls^ ; 
Qui'ck/ through the murmuring gloom\ his footsteps tread/ 
O'er groanHng-heaps, the dyeing and the dead, 
Va'ult o'er the plain\ and, in the tangled wood', 
Lo' ! dead Eliza', w'eltering in her blood^ ! — 
— Soon hears his listening son the welcome sounds', 
(With o'pen arms/ and spar'kling eyes/ he bo'unds.) — 
" Speak lo'w," (he crimes, and gives his little h'and,) 
" Eliza sleeps' upon the dew-cold sanct ; 
" Po'or/ wee'ping-babe, with bloody fingers press'ed, 
" And tri'ed (with pouting lips') her milkless bre'ast. 
" Alas' ! we both with cold and hunger quake' — 
" Why do you weep' ? — Mamma' will soon awake'." 
— " She'll wake no more' !" (the hopeless mourner cried,) 
Upturned his eyes', and clasped his hands', and sighted ; 
Stretched on the ground'/ awhile entra'nced he lay'. 
And pres'sed warm kiss'es/ on the lifeless cla'y ; 
And then upsprung', with wild', convul'sive start', 
And, a'U thejather/ ki'ndled in his hea'rt : 
" O, he'avens !" (he cried,) " my^rst/ ra^sh-vow forgi've ! 
'' These'/ bind to ea'rth,fo'r the^se/ I pra'y to live' !" 
Round his chill babes'/ he wrapped his crimson vest', 
And clasp'ed them, sobbing', to his a'ching breast'. 

* The judicious reader will perceive that the circumflex is simply the 
union of the two inflexions upon the same syllable ; — when it ends with 
the falling slide, as in this example, ** spftre,'' it is denominated the 
'* fi^ng circumflex ;*' and when it terminates with the rising inflexion, 
as in ** Eli^'za,'' it is called the ** rising circumflex,'' and necessarily com- 
mences with tkeJaUing inflection. 
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ON TASTE. 

Akenside. 

Say, wliat is Ta'ste, but the internal powers 

A'ctive and stro'ng, and fe'^elingly ali Ve 

To e'ach/ fine impulse ? a discerning se'nse 

Of d'ecent and subli^me, with quick disg ust/ 

From things defo^rmed, or disarr anged, or gro'ss 

In speVies ? This, nor ge^ms, nor st'ores of go^ld, 

Nor purple sta'te, nor cu'^lture can best ow ; 

But G'od alo'ne, when first his active h'and/ 

Imprints the secret b'ias of the sou^l. 

H'e, (mighty Parent !) wi'se and just in all, 

(Free as the vital bre^eze, or light of heaven) 

Reveals the ch'arms* of nature. Ask the sw'ain, 

(Who journeys homeward from a summer day*s 

Long Tabour) wh'y (forg^etful of his toils 

And due rep'ose) he loiters/ to behold 

The sunshine glea^ming/ as through amber clo'uds 

O'er all the western sky^ ! Full soon, I we'en, 

His rude expre^ssion, and untutored a irs, 

(Beyond the power of la^'nguage) will unfold 

The form of Bea^uty/ smiling/ at his h'eart ; 

How lo'vely ! how comma^iding ! But/ though He aven/ 

In every bre^ast/ hath sown these early se'eds 

Of loVe and admir ation, ye^t in v ain. 

Without fair Culture's/f ki'nd, paren'tal-aid. 

Without enlivening su'ns and genial show^ers. 

And sh'^elter from the bVast, in vain we h'ope/ 

The tender plaint/ should rear its blooming h'ead, 

Or yield the harvest/ promised in its sprPng. 

Nor yet will every s'oil (with e^qual st ores) 

Repay the tiller's la^bour ; or attend 

His wi^ll, obse quious, whe^ther/ to produce 

The olive or the lau rel. DiflFerent mi'nds/ 

Incline to different obje^cts : o'ne/ pursues 

* No respiration should be taken between the pronunciation of the 
preposition o^ and the noun or adjective which precedes it: thus, 
** channs-oft " sensible'Of,** &c, 

t Let it be remembered, that a noun in this case, when it precedes an 
adjective, counts as one, and requires a slight pause after it. 
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The va^st al'one, the wonderful^ the wi'ld ; 

An*other/ sighs ft>r har^mony and gr'ace, 

And ge'ntlest bea^uty. H'ence, when lightning fires 

The arch of he'aven, and th'unders rock the gro^und ; 

When furious whirlwinds/ rend the howlmg air, 

And Oc'ean (groaning from his lowest b'ed) 

Heaves his tempestuous biVlows/ to the sk y ; 

Amid the mighty upr'oar ^while beloV 

The nations tr'emble) Sh'akspeare/ looks abroad 

From some high cirff, sup'erior, and enjoys 

The ele mental waV. But Waller lo'ngs, * 

(All on the margin of some flowery stre'am,) 

To spread his careless li^mbs, amid the c ool 

Of plantain shades, a nd/ to the listening d^eer/ 

The tale of sUghted voVs/ and Love's disd'ain 

Resou nds, soft w'arbling, all the HVelong da^y : 

Consenting Z ephyr si^ghs ; the weeping r ill/ 

Joins in his pla'int, melo^dious ; mu^te the gr'oves ; 

And hril and d'ale (with all their e'choes) mo^uin. 

Su^ch/ and so v'arious/are the ta'stes of me^n. (Condudiiig tone.) 



THE PLEASURES ARISING FROM A 
CULTIVATED IMAGINATION. 

Akenside. 

O BLESSED of He'aven, who m/ no^t the languid songs 

Of L'uxury, (the si'ren !) not the bribes 

Of sordid Wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 

Of pageant h'onour, can sedu^ce/ to leave ' 

Those eVerblooming sw'eets, which, from the sto^res 

Of n ature, fair Imagination c'ulls. 

To charm the enHvened sou'l I What I tliough not all 

Of mortal o'ffspring/ can attain the he'ight 

Of e'nvied irfe ; though only feV/ possess 

Patrician trea'sures, or imperial-st'ate : 

Yet nature's ca're (to all her children Just) 

With richer trea'sures/ and an ampler st'ate 

Endo'ws/ at Wrge/ whatever happy m'an,' 

Will dei'gn to u se them. His the city's p'omp» 

The rubral honours — his. Whate'er adorns 
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The princely do'me, the c olumn and the ar^ch, 
The hreathing maVhle, and the sculptured g old^ 
(Beyond the iproud- posses' sor's narrow claim,) 
His tuneful br east/ enjo^ys. For him the Spring 
Distils her deVs, d'nd/ ft*om the silken g em/ 
Its lucid le'aves unfo^lds ; for hi^ the hand 
Of A'utumn/ tinges every fertile bra^nch 
With bloommg g old, and blushes like the mo'm. 
Each passing ho^ir/ sheds tribute from her wi'ng ; 
And still new bea^uties/ meet his lonely w alk, 
And loVes/ unf elt/ attra^ct-him. Not a br eeze/ 
Flies o*er the mea^dow, not a clo ud/ imbibes 
The setting sun's effuHgence, not a str'ain/ 
(From all tlie tenants of the warbling sh ade) 
Asc'ends, but whence hfs/ bosom can partake 
Fresh ple'asure, u nreproVed. Nor then partakes 
Fresh ple'asure o'nly ; for/* the atten^tive M'ind, 
(By this harmonious action on her p owersj 
Becomes h'erself harmo^nious : wont so o'ft/ 
' In ou tward-things/ to meditate the chaVm 
Of sacred o'rder, soon she seeks at h6me/ 
To find a ki'^ndred-order, to exert 
Within heVself/ this eleg^ance of lo Ve, 
This fair/ inspir^ed-delight : her tempered powers/ 
Refin^e at le'ngth, and every passHon/ wears 
A ch'aster, milder, more attra'^ctive-mien. 
B ut, if to a'^pler-prospects, if to gaze 
On na^ture's-form, wh'ere (negligent of all 
These lesser graces,) she assumes the port 
Of that eternal Ma^jesty/ that weighed 
The world's found'ations ; if to th^ese/ the Mind 
Exalts her daring eye ; t&en mightier far^ 
Will be the cha nge, and no1i)ler. Would the forms 
Of servile cu^stom/ cramp her generous powers ? 
Would sordid p'olicies, (the barbarous growth 
Of ig^norance and rapine,) bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to in dolence and fe ar ? 
L o ! she appeals to na'ture, to the wi'nds 
And rolling waVes, the sun's/ unwearied co urse, 

* Whenever " for" means ** because,** it is a conjunction, and requires 
a pause after it. 
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The elements and se^asons : ally decla're 

For wha't the eternal MalLer/ has ordained 

The po'wers-of ma^n ; we fee 1 within ours'elves 

His e'nergy divine ; he tells the he'art, 

He/ m'eant, he ma'de us, to beho'ld and loVe 

(What h^e beholds and loVes,) the general orb 

Of life and be'ing ; to be great like hi m, 

Ben'eficent and ac^tive. Thus, the man' . i 



(Wbom Na'ture's woiks can cha'rm) with God himse^ 
Holds conVerse ; grows famiriar, da y by day\ 
With his conee ptions ; ac ts upon his pi an ; 
And for'ms to his' — the r elish of his so'ul. 






MORNING HYMN. 

Milton.* 

The^se/ are thy glorious works (Parent of go'od ;) 
A^lmi^ghty ! thi'ne this universal fra^me. 
Thus wondrous fa'ir I thyself/ how won'drous the'n I 
Unspeakable I who/ sittest above these He'avens, 
To u's invisible, or dirrCly s'een 
In the^se/ thy lotoest wo'rks ; yet the'^se/ declare 
Thy go'odness/ beyond tho'ught, and po'wer div^ine. 
Spe'ak I ye, who Wst can t ell, ye sons of li'ght, 
^'gels ; for/ t/'e beh'old-him, and with so^ngs 
And choral sym'phonies (da^y without ni'ght,) 
Circle his thro'ne rejorcing ; ye in He'aven, 
On eaMh, join all ye cre'atures/ to extol 
Hi'm firs% hi'm las t, him midst, and w'ithout e^nd. 
Fairest of sta'rs, (las^t in the train of night',) 
If better thou belong not to the da^'wn. 
Sure pledge of da'y, that crown'st the smiling mpm 
With thy bright cir'clet, pra'ise him in thy sph'ere. 
While da'y ari'ses, that sweet ho'ur of pri me. 

♦ England's "prophet-bard" — as some one has designated him — 
John Milton— the glorious, the all-but-inspired John MUton (whom 
Dryden prefeixed to Homxr,) died in London (where he was bom) m 
1674, aged 66. 
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Thou Su n, (of this great world both e'ye and s'oul,) 

Acknowledge hi^'m thy grea^ter ; sound his pra^ise/ 

In thy eternal cou^rse, Voth/ when thou clim'best, 

And/ when high no'on hast gain'ed, and wh'en thou falPest. 

Mo'on, that now meet'st the orient S'un, now fliest 

With the fixed star's, fixeM in their o'rb/ that flie's ; 

And ye five/ o^ther wandering fir^es (that move 

In mystic dan^ce, not without s^ong,) resound 

Hi^^s* pr'aise, wh'o, o^ut of dar kness, called up lig^ht. • 

Afr, and ye el'ements, (the eldest birth 

Of Nature's wom^b, that/in qu^atemion/ run 

Perpetual cir cle, multifbim, and mi^x, 

And nou^rish all th'ings :) let your ceaseless change 

Var^y to our great Ma ker/ still, new prarse. 

Ye m'ists, and exhal^ations, that now rise 

From hill or streaming la^ke, dus'ky or gray, 

(Till the Sun paint your fleecy skir ts with g'old,) 

In ho^nour to the world's great Au'thor/ rise' ; 

Whether/ to deck with clouds the uncoloured sk'y, 

Or/ wet the thirsty ea'rth/ with falling sh'owers, 

Risrng, or falli'ng, still advance his pra'ise. 

H!s* praise, ye wi'nds, that/ from four quarters blow. 

Breathe s'oft or lo'ud ; and wave your to'ps, ye pi'nes, 

With every pla^it, in sign of wor ship waVe. 

Fountains, and ye that war^ble, as ye flow. 

Melodious m'urmurs, warbling tune his praHse. 

Join voi'ces, all ye living souls ; ye bi'rds, 

(That singing up to Heaven-gate asc'end,) 

BeaV on your wi ngs, and/ in your no^'tes/ his praise. 

Ye that in wa'ters gliMe, and ye that walk 

The ea^rth, and sta'tely treaM, or lowly cre'ep ; 

Wi'tness/ if r be silent, mo'm or eVeii, 

To hill or vall^ey, foun'tain or fresh sha'de, 

Made vo'cal by my so ng, and taught his praise. 

Hall, universalf Lo'rd ! be bounteous still/] 

To give us only ffoo^'d : and, if the niffht 

TT .1 Ji.xi»\'i /ij VLower and ^ower. 

Have gathered aught of e vil, or conce aled. 
Disperse it, (as now ligh't/ dispels the da'rk.) 

* PronoTins, whether personal or adjective, when antecedents, it will be 
observed, require accentual force. 

t The adjective " universal*' should be pronounced slowly, and as reve- 
rentially as possible. 
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EVENING IN PARADISE DESCRIBED. 

ADAM AND EYE'S CONVERSATION AND EVENING WORSHIP. 

Milton. 

Now came still evening o^n, and twilight g^^y 
HaM/ in her sober li very/ all things cla'd. 
S'ilence accom^panied ; for/ bea^st and bi'rd, 
The^y to their grassy coucli, the'^se to their ne'^stsy 
Were slun'k ; all/ hut the wakeful nigh^tingale ; 
She7 all night Ion g/ her amorous descant sun^g. 
S'ilence was please^d. Now glowed the fi'rmament 
With living sap^phires : He'sperus (that Ufd 
The starry hos't) rode bri^'ghtest ; till the mo^'on, 
(Rising in clouded ma'jesty,) at len'gth, 
Apparent qiie'^en, unveiled her peerless liglit. 
And o'er the dar k/ her silver mantle thre'w ; 

When Ad am/ th us to Ev^e : " Fair con sort, the hour 
Of ni'ght, and all things now retired to re'st. 
Mind us of like repo'se ; since Grod hath se't 
Lab^our and re'st (as day and night to man 
Successive ;) and the time'^ly dew of sle'ep 
(Now falling/ with soft/ slumbrous wei ght) inclines 
Our eje'lids. O'^ther creatures/ all day long 
Rove i'dle, unem^plbyed, and less need re'st ; 
Ma^li/ hath his da'ily work of bo'dy or mi'^d 
Appointed, whi'ch declares his dignity, 
And the regard of heaVen/ to all his wa'ys ; 
While other animals/ una ctive ra nge, 
And/ of their do'ings/ Go'd takes no acco^unt. 
To-m'orrow, (ere fresh morning streak the East 
With first approach of h ght^) we must be ri'sen. 
And at our pleasant Wbour/ to reform . 
Yon flowery ar hours, yonder alleys gree^n. 
Our w'alk at no'on, with branches overgr'own. 
That moVk our scant man uring, and require 
Mo're hands/ than ours/ to lo'p/ their wanton gro'wth: 
Those bl6ssoms also, and those dropping gru'ms, 
(That lie bestrewn, unsightly and unsm'ooth,) 
Ask rid^dance, if we mean to tread with ea'se : 
Meanwhil'e, as Nature wills, niglit bids us re^st." 
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To whom thus £Ve, (with perfect beauty ado'med) : 
*' My aut'hor and disp^oser I what thou bi'ddest 
Unar'gued/ I obe^y ; so G8d/ ord^ains : 
Gro'd is th^'y la w, tho^'u mi'^e ; to know no mo^re 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praHse. 
With thee conver sing, I forget all ti'me : 
All seasons, and their ch^ange ; a^l/ please alTke. 
Sweet is the breath of mo^m, her ri^'sing sweet, 
With cha'rms of earli^est bi^ds ; pleasant the su^n. 
When fir'st/ on this delightful la nd/ he spreads 
His orient bea^ms/ on herb', tree\ fniit\ and floVer, 
Gli'stering with deV ; fragrant the fertile eart^h 
After soft show ers ; and sweet the coming on' 
Of grateful e vening mil^d ; then silent night. 
With this/ her solemn biVd, and this fair mo on , 
And the'se/ the ge^ms of he ayen, (her starry tr'ain :) 
B'ut, neither breath of m^om, when she ascends. 
With cha'rm of earliest bir ds ; nor rising su n 
On this delightful lan'd ; nor frag'rance/ after shoVers ; 
Nor grateful eVening mild ; nor silent ni ght. 
With this/ her solemn bir^d ; nor walk by mo^'on 
Or glittering stcb'r Eighty — without the^e is sw'eet.*' 

Thus talking (ha^nd in ha'nd,) alone they passed/ 
O'n to their blissful boVer: — There arriVed, both st'ood. 
Both tum'ed, an'd (under open sky) adored 
The G'od/ that made both sk y, air\ eart'h, and hea Ven, 
(Which they beh eld ;) the mo^'on's resplendent gVobe, 
And starry pole : Tho^u also madest the ni ght, 
(Maker omnipotent!) and thou the da^'y. 
Which w'e (in our appointed work employed,) 
Have fini^shed ; happy in our mutual help 
And mutual lo^'ve, (the cro'^wn of all our bliss,) 
Orda'ined by th^ee ; and this delicious pla'ce, 
(For u^s too la rge :) where thy abu^ndance/ w'ants 
Parta^kers, and/ uncro pped, fa'Us to the gro'und. 
But/ thou hast pro'mised/ from us tw^o/ a rac'e/ 
To fill the ear'th, who shall/ with us/ extol 
Thy goodness in'finite, both when we wake". 
And when we s'eek (as n ow) thy gi'ft of slee p. 
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EVE'S RELATION OF HER- DREAM. 

Milton. 

Now Mor n, her rosy steps in the eastern clim^e 
Ady^ancing, sowed the eart'h/ with orient pe'arl, 
When A'dam walked : so 'cu stomed, for his sleep 
Was airy lig^ht, from pure digestion hr'ed, 
And temperate va'pours hWnd, which the only sound 
Of leaVes and fimiing rills, Aurora's fan, 
(Lightly dispersed,) and the shrill matia so^ng- 
Of bir ds/ on every bo'ugh« So much the more 
His wonder was to fi nd/ nnwa^keoed EVe, 
With tresses discompo'sed, and glowing eh'eek, 
As'thro'ugh unqui'et-rest. He (on his si^de 
Leaning half-raised, with looks of cordial Toye,) 
Hung over her ena'moured, and beh eld 
Bea^uty^ wh'ich (whether walking or asle^ ep,) 
Shot forth pecu'^Uar-graces : then, with yoi'ce 
(Mild as when Zep'hyrus/ on Flora bre'athes,) 
Her hand soft touching, wh'ispered th^us — << Awa^ke, 
" My fai'rest, my esp oused, my la'^test-found, 
" Heayen's la'st/ be'^st gift', (my eyer-new delight I) 
<< Awa'ke : the morning shi^'nes, and the fresh fiel'd 
" Ca'Us us. We lose the pri me, to mark how spring/ 
<< Our tended pWnts, how blows the citron groVe, 
" What drops the my'rrh, and wh^'at/ the balmy re^ed ; 
'* How natiu-e paints her co'lours, how the be' e/ 
<< Sits on the blo'om, extracting li'quids swe'et." 

Such whispering wa'ked-her, but/ with startled ey'e 
On A'dam : (whom embr acing) th'us she spo'ke-*^ 
O S ole (in whom my thoughts find all rep'ose^) 
My glory, my perfec'tion ; glad 1 see 
Thy fa'ce, and mo'^m retu'med : for T this ni ght 
(Such nig'ht/ ti'll this/ I neyerpa'ssed I) have dre'amed, 
Tf drea^'med, no't, as I oft am wo nt, of the'^e, 
Wor'ks of day pa'st, or mo'Vrow's next de'sign ; 
But of offe'nce and trou'ble^ which my mind 
Knew never/ till this i'rksome nig'ht. Metho'ught 
(Close at mine e'ar) one called me forth to w'alk/ 
With gentle yofce ; I thought it thin'e : it said—- 
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" Why slee'pest thou. Eve* ? Now is the pleasant ti'me^ 

" The co'ol, the siVent, (save where silence yields 

" To. the" night- warbling-b'ird, th'at/ noV aw'ake 

*< Tunes swee^'test his loVe-la^boured-song) now reigns 

*< Full-orbed the mo on, an'd/ with more pleasing ligh't/ 

<< Sha^dowy sets o'ff/ the fa'ce of thin^gs ; in vafn, 

<< K none re'gard : Heaven w'akes/ with all his e'yes ; 

« WhW to behold bu'^ the'e. Nature's desir'e ? 

<< In whose sig'ht/ all things jo^, deli ghted, 

« Attra'cted by thy b'eauty/ still to ga'ze." 

I rose as at th j^-call, but lou'nd-thee no^t : 

To find ih'ee/ I directed then my wal^k : 

And o'n (metho'ught) alon^e I passed, through ways/ 

That bro'ught-me/ on a sud^den/ to the tre'e 

Of interdi^'cted knowledge : faiV it se'emed, 

(Much fairer to my fan'cy/ than by da*'y :^ 

And/ as I. wondering lo'oked, beside it stood 

One sharped and win'ged/ like on^e of those from he'aven 

By u's/ oft see'n ; his dewy locks distilled 

Ambros'ia ; on tha'^t tr'ee/ h^e also gaz'ed ; 

And, " O fair pl'ant," (said- he,) "with fruit surcharged, 

" Deigns non^e/ to e'ase thy loaM, and tas'te thy swe'et, 

" Nor GoM, nor m^an ? Is knowledge so despised ? 

" Or en'Vy, or wha^t-reserve/ forbi'ds to tas'te ? 

" Forbrd who will, non'e/ shall from m'^e withh'old 

" Lounger thy offered g'ood ; why eVse set her'e ?" 

This s aid, he pa^used not, but/ with venturous ar'm/ 

He plu'cked, he ta^'sted : me7 damp horror chilled 

At such bold worlds, (vou^ched with a deed so b old.) 

But h^e/ thus oveijoy^ed : " O fruit divi'ne, 

" Sweet of thyse^lf, but much mor'e-sweet/ thus cro'pped ; 

« Forbidden her e, it seems, as only fit 

« For go'ds, yet able to make go^ds of m'en : 

" And why not goMs of m^en, since g'ood, (the more 

" Comm^unicated,) more abu'ndant groVs, 

" The author not imp'aired, but ho'noured mo^re ? 

* He're, ha^ppy^ireature, fa'ir/ ange^lic EVe, 

" Partake tho^'u al^so ; happy though thou a'rt, 

** H^appier thou ma^yst be, wor^thier/ can'st-not-be : 

" Taste thi's, and be/ hencefor'th/ among the g'ods 

" Thy^'self a gddMess ; not to ear'th confi'ned, 

" But sometimes in the ai' r, as w^e ; sometimes 
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" Ascend to h'eaven, (by merit thine,) and see 

" What li'fe the go^'ds live the're, and s uch/ live tho^u," 

So sayi^ng, he drew ni'gh, and to me h eld, 

(Even to my mo^'uth) of that same fruit held pa'rt/ 

Which he had pluVked : the plea'sant/ saVoury smell 

So quic^kened ap petite> that T (metho ught) 

Could n'ot/ but tas^te. Forthwith up to the etou'ds/ 

With him I flew, a nd/ undeme'ath/ beheld 

The earth outstretched i'mmense, a prospect wi'de 

And vaMous : wondering at my fli ght/ and cha^nge •> 

To this high exalt ation ; suddenly ^ . 

My guide was go^ne, and I' (metho'ught) sunk do'wn, ►iJ 

And fell aslee'p : but, O' I how gla^d I wa^Tsed, § ^ 

To fi'nd this/ but a dre'^am ! J 



MILTON'S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 

Dr. Channing. 

In speaking of the intellectual qualities of Milton,* we may 
begin with obserVing, that the very splendour of his poetic 
fam^e/ has tended to obsc^ure or conce'al the extent of his 
mi^'nd, and the vari'ety of its e'nemes and attai'nments. To 
ma'ny/ he seems only a po^et, when/ in truth/ he was a profound 
sch^olar, a man of vast compass of thought, imb'ued thoroughly/ 
with all an'cient and mo^'dem-leaming, and able to ma'ster, to 
mo'uldy to impre'^gnate/ with his own intellectual power, his 
gre'at and va^'rious-acquisitions. He had not learned the 
superficial doctrine of a latter d'ay, — that p'oetry/ flourishes 
mo^st/ in an uncu^'ltivated s'oil, and that ima'gination/ shapes its 
brig^htest-visions/ from the mists of a supersti^tious a ge ; and 
he had no dread of accumulating knowledge, lest it should 
oppr'ess and smoother his ge nius. He was conscious of th^at/f 

* It may be considered as a general role that the concluding word of a 
portion of a sentence commencing with & preposition, ** tn« on^ of,* &c., (as 
in the case of the adverb and conjunction) requires the rising inflection. 

f When " that*' occurs as a detnonstrative pronoun (as in this in- 
stance,^ it uniformly requires accentual force ; when as a eonjunclion or 
relative, it requires no force, — the "a*' being merged almost into the 
sound of u : — £zample, " I recollect that (^) the same circumstance that(^) 
occnrred to me, occurred also to thcti individual/' 

(^) Pronounced nearly as if spelt Mu^ 
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with m him/ which could quicken all kno wledge, and wield-it 
with ea'se and mi'ght; which could give fres'hness to old 
truths, and har'mony to discordant thoughts; which could 
bind tog'ether (by living ties and mysterious afii 'nities*) the 
most rem^ote disc'overies ; and rear fabrics of glo^ry and 
beauty/ from the rude materials/ which other minds/ had 
colle'cted. Milton had that universa^tv/ which marks the 
hi'ghest-order of in'tellect. Though accu stomed (almost from 
i^ciancy) to drink at the fountains of classical li'terature, he 
had nothing of the p edantry anxl fasti^diousness/ which dis- 
dain all other dra'ughts. His' healthy mi'nd/ delig'hted in 
genius, on whatever soHl or in whatever a^'ge-it-burst-forth/ 
and poured o ut its fullness. He' understood/ too well/ the 
ri'ghts and di'gnity, and pri'^de of creative imagin'ation, to 
lay on it the laws of the Gre'ek or R5man-school. Parnas- 
sus/ was not/ to hi^m/ the o'nly/ holy ground of g enius. He 
felt that p'oetry/ was as a univ ersal pre'sence. Great minds 
were/ ev^erywhere/ hi's kindred. He felt the ench'antment 
of Oriental fic'tion, surrendered himself to the strange cre- 
ations of " A'raby the Ble'st," and delighted still more in 
the romantic spfrit of chivalry, and in the tales of wo'nder/ 
in whic'h/ it was embo'died. Accor'dingly/ hi's poetry/ 
remi nds us of the o'cean, which a'dds/ to its own bo'undless- 
ness contributions from all r'egions/ under heaVen. . Nor 
was it only in the department of imagina^'tion/ that his ac- 
quisitions were v'ast. He travelled over the whole-field of 
kno wledge, (as far as it had then been exprored). His various 
philological attai'nments/ were used to put him in possession 
of the wi'sdom/ sto'red in all co'untries where the i'ntellect/ 
had been cultivated. The natural philo'sophy, metaphVsics, 
e'thics, his'tory, theology, and political s'cience of his/ ow'n 
and fo'rmer-times, were famfliar-to-him. Never was there 
a more unconfined mi'nd, and we could cite Milton/ as a 
practical example of the benefits of that universal culture of 
in'tellect, which forms on'e distinction of our times, but which 
so'me dre'ad/ as unfriendly to original tho'ught. Let such 
remem'ber, that mi'nd is'/ in its own n'ature/ diffu'sive. Its 

* Let me here repeat, for the subject is of paramount importance, that 
every portion of a sentence in the form of a simile or comparison, — every 
illustrative adverbial phrase, and every clause directly or collaterally 
descriptive, or explanatory, may be read parentheHcaliy with great ad- 
vantage. 
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o'bject is the u'niyerse, which is strictly o'ne, (or hound to- 
gether by infinite conn'ections and corresp ondencies) ; and 
accor'dingly/ its natural progress is from o ne/ to ano'^ther-field 
of thou ght ; and/ wherever original po wer (creative g enius) 
exists, the mind (far from being distra'cted or oppre'ssed by 
the var'iety of its acquisitions) will see more and more com- 
mon be'arings/ and hidden and beautiful an'alogies in all the 
o^bjects of kao wledge — will see mutual lig'ht/ shed from tru'th 
to tr'uth, and will comp el-us (wjth a kin'gly-power, whatever 
it und^^f'ands,) to yield some tribute of pro of, or illustr'ation, 
or sple^ndour, to whatever to pic/ it would unfold. 



ESTIMATE OF POETRY— MILTON'S OPINION, 

Dr. Channing. 

Of all God's gifts of i'ntellect, Milton esteemed po^'etical- 
genius the m'ost transce^ndent. He estee'med it/ in himse'lf/ 
as a kind of inspir'ation, and wrote his great w'orks/ with 
something of the conscious dig'nity of a pro'^phet. We agr'ee 
with Milton/ in his e'stimate of po^etry. It seems to us the 
divi^nest of all a'rts, fo'r/ it is the brea'thing or expres'sion-of 
that principle or se'ntiment, which is de'epest and subFmest 
in human n'ature ; we me'an of that thi'rst or aspira'tion, to 
which no mind is who^'lly a stra'nger, for something pu'rer and 
loVelier, something more po'werful, lo'fty, and thrilling, than 
ordinary and re^al-life aflfo'rds. No doctrine is more com'mon/ 
among Chr^istians/ than that of main's immcnrt'ality, but/ it is not 
so generally understo^od, that the ger'ms or prin^ciples of his 
whole future-being/ are now^ wrapped up in his s'oul, (as the 
ru^diments of the &ture plant in the se'ed.) As a necessary 
result of this constit^ution, the so'^ul (possessed anc^ moved by 
these miglity/ though Tnfant e'nergies) is perpetually stretch- 
ing beyo'nd/ what is pre' sent and visible, struggling against 
the bounds of its eWthly prison-h'ouse, and seeking reli'ef 
and jo'y/ in imaginings of unse'en and ide'al-being. Thi's- 
view of our n^ature (which has never been fully developed, 
and which goes further/ towards explaining the contradictions 
of human li'fe/ than all o^'thers) carries us to the very found'a- 
iion and soWces-of-poetry. HeY who cannot inte'rpret (by 
his own co^nsciousness) what we have now said, wants the 
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tra'e key to wo'rks of ge'nius. He has not penetrated those 
sacred reces^ses of the so'ul, where poetry is bo^m and no'u- 
lished, and inhales immortal vi^gour, and wings herself for her 
ce'avenward-flight. In an intelle'ctual na'ture, (framed for 
l^rogress and for hig^her-modes of b'eing,) there must be crea- 
tive e'nergies, powers of ori'ginal and eVer-growing tho'ught ; 
and po^'etry is the fo'rm/ in which these e'nergies/ are chiefly 
ma^nifested. It is the glorious prerogative of this arH, that 
it ^* makes all things neV/' for the gratification of a di'vine 
instinct. It indexed finds its elements/ in what it actually 
se'es and expe'riences, (in the worlds of ma^tter and mi'nd :) 
but/ it combines and blenMs-these/ into new for'ms/ and ac- 
cording to n^ew affinities ; breaks do'wn (if we may so s'ay) 
the distin'ctions and bou'nds of n'ature ; imparts to material 
o'bjects life, and se'ntiment, and emo'tion^ and invests the 
mind with the poVers and splenMours-of the ou'^ward crema- 
tion ; descri^bes the surrounding u'niverse in the co^lours/* 
which the passions throw oVer it, and depicts the min'd/ in 
those modes of r^o'se or agitaHion, of tenderness or sublime 
em'otion, which manifests its tbiVst/ for a more po'werful and 
jo'yful exi^stence. To a man of a li'teral and prosaMc ch'ar- 
acter, the mind may seem lawless/ in these workings ; but/ 
it observes hig^her-laws/ than it transgre^sses, (the law^s of 
the immortal in'tellect ;) it is trying and developing its best 
fa'culties ; a'nd/ in the ol)jects/ which it descri^bes, or in the 
emo'tions/ which it aw'akens, anticipates those states of. pro- 
gressive po wer, sple^ndour, bea^uty and ha ppiness, for whi'ch/ 
it was crea^ted. 

We accordingly believe that p'oetry (far from in^juring 
society) is one of the great instruments of its refi'nement and 
exalta^tion. It lifts the mind above o'^rdinary-life, gives it a 
res^pite from pressing ca res, and awakens the consciousness 
of its affi nity/ with what is p ure and no'ble. In its legi'timate 
and hi^'ghest e'fforts, it has the same t'endency and ai^m/ with 
Christia' nity ; tha^t is, to spiritualize our na^ture. Tru^e ; poetry 
has been made the in'strument of vice, the pan^der of ba'd-pas- 
sions ; b ut/ when genius thus stoops/, it dim^s its fibres, and 
parts with mu'ch of its poVer ; and/ even when poetry is enslaved 
to lice^ntiousness or misan'thropy, she cannot who^'lly forget her 

* The relative pronount, in whatever case they occur, require a pansi 
before thtm, except when preceded by of; as *' of whom,'' ** of which, &c 
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rvLe voc'ation. Strains of pure fe^eling, touclies of ten^demess, 
mages of innocent hap'piness, sympatliies with suffering 
vir^tucy bursts of sco'm or indigna^tion at the h oUowness of 
the world, pa'ssages/ tru^e to our moral n ature, often escape 
in an imm^'oral-work, and shoV us/ how ha'rd it isyfor agi'^fted 
spirit/* to divorce itself who^lly/ from what is go^'od. Poetry 
has a natural aH'iance/ with our besH-affections. It delights in 
the bea'uty and sublimity of the outward cremation and of the 
sou 1. It indeed p'ortrays (with terrible e'nergy) the exce^'sses 
of the p'assions ; but they are pa^ssions/ which show a mighty 
n ature, which are Tull of p'ower, which conunand a'we, and 
excite a de'ep/ though shu^'ddering-sympathy. Its great te nd- 
ency and pu^rpose, i's, to carry the mind beyo'nd and abov^e 
the hearten, du'sty/ wea'Vy-walks of o^'rdinary-life ; to lift it into 
a pu^rer element, and to breathe into it more profo'und and 
ge^nerous emo^tion. It reveals to us the loVeliness of n ature, 
brings back the fres^hness of -you thful fe'eling, revives the 
reli^sh of simple pFeasures, keeps/ unquenched/ the enth'u- 
siasm/ which warmed the sprin^g-time of our b eing, refih^es 
youthful loVe, strengthens our interest in human na^ture/ by 
vi'vid delinea'^tions of its te nderest and lo'ftiest fe elings, spreacb 
our sym'pathies/ over all cWses of society, kni'ts-us (by ne w- 
ties) with univ^'ersal being, an'd (through the brightness of its • 
prophetic visions) helps fai^th/ to lay hold/ on the fu'ture-life. 



OBJECTIONS TO POETRY COMBATED 

Dr. Channing. 

We are awar^e, that it is objected to po'etry, that it gives 
wrong views^ and excites fa^'lse expect'ations-of-life, peoples 
the mind with sha'dows and illu sions, and builds up imagi- 
nations on the ruin^s of wi^'sdom. That there Ts-a-wisdom, 
against which po'etry w'ars, (the wisdom of the se^nses, which 
makes physical co'mfort and gratifica^tion the supreme g'ood, 
and wea'^lth the chief interest of li'fe) we do not den'y ; nor do , 

* It will not be forgotten, that every infinUive mood requires a pause 
before it, as well as every preposition except ** of," which is almost always 
pronounced in the same breath with l^e word that precedes it ;— as 
'* consciotts-of/' &c. 
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we deem it the Wst-service/ which poetry renders to m' 
kind» that it rede'ems them/ from the thra^ldom of this ea'Vth- 
bom pru'dence.* But, pass'ing oyer this t'opic, we would 
observ e, that the complaint against p'oetry, (as aboundiiig in 
illu^sion and decep'tion) is'/ in the m'ain/ grou'ndkss. In many 
p'oems/ there is more of tru'th/ than in many his'tories and 
philoso^'phic the ories. The fictions of g enius/ are often the 
ve'hicles of the sublimest v'erities, and its fla^shes/ often open 
new re'gions of tho'ught, and throw neV4ight/ on the m'ysteries 
of our beHng. In p'oetry/ the let'ter is fa'lsehood» but the 
dpi'^rit/ is often profoun'dest-wisdom. An^d/ if truth thus dwells 
in the boldest fic'tions of the p'oet, much more may it be 
expected in his delinea'tions of li'fe ; for the pr'esent life 
(which is the fir^st-stage of the immortal m'ind) abounds in 
the mater^ials of p'oetry, and it is the high office of the b'ard/ 
to dete^ct this divine e'lement/ among the grosser la^bonrs and 
ple'asures of our earthly beHng. The present life is not 
wholly pros'aic, precise, tam^e, and fi'nite. To the giT'ted-eye/ 
it abounds in the poe^'tic. The a£kc'tions/ which spread be- 
yoiid ourselVes and stretch fa'r/ into fiitu^rity ; the workingsr 
of mighty pa'ssions, which seem to arm the so^ul/ with-an-<«il« 
most'superh'uman en'ergy ; the innocent and irrepre'ssible jo^'y 
of in'fancy, the blo'om, and buo'yancy, and dazzling-lk'opes of 
you th ; the throbbings of the hear t, when it first wakes to 
lov'e, and dreams of a ha'ppiness/ too rasH for ear'^th ; wo^'mafi/ 
with her be'auty, and gra ce, and gen^tleness, and fhlness of 
feering, and dep'th of affe'ction, and her blu^shes of p'urity> 
and the ton'es and lo^'oks/ which only a mo^er's^heart/ csm 
insp'ire ; — ^the^se/ are all poe^'tica]. It is not tru'e/ that the 
p'oet/ paints a lifeY which does not ex'ist. He only extracts 
and conc'entrates (as it w'ere) life's ethe^real e'ssence, air'ests 
and conden'ses/ its volatile fira'grance, brings together/ its scat« 
tered be'autiesy and prolongs its more refi^ned/ but evane'scent 
jo'ys ; a'nd/ in th'is/ he does we'll ; fo'r/ it is good to fe'el that 

* In this example we perceive the restraining power of the strongly- 
qualifying word '* but." Though there is a period after " prudence,** it 
manifestly requires to be pronounced with the rising voice, agreeably to 
the principle of the first general Rule. And here it may be observed, 
that sentences immediately preceding all such strongly modifying words 
as butt nevertheless, ivhile, whilst, ioftereas, &c., (whatever punctuation the 
word may have that precedes them) require, in general, the rising inflee* 
tion, as in the example now instanced. 
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life/ is^ not who^lly usurped bv cares for subsis^tence, and physi- 
c'al gp:»tific'ations, but admits (in measures which may be 
inde^ finitely enla'rged) sentPments and deli'ghts/ worthy of a 
bi'gber bei ng. This power of p'oetry/ to refine our yiews of 
ti^fe and bap'piness/ is m'ote/ and mo re ne^eded/ as soc^iety/ 
adva^nces. It is needed to withstand the encroachments of 
heartless and artificial man^ners/ which make civiliz'ation/ so 
tam'e and imin^teresting. It is needed to counteract the tendency 
of physical scrence, which (being now sought, n'ot as for'^erly/ 
for intellectual gratifica'tion, b'ut/ for multiplying bo^'dily c'om- 
forts^) requires a new dey'elopment of imagination, tas te^ and 
p'oetry, to preserye men from sinking into an ear^thly, matV^ 
Twlf epicure W*life. Our remar^ks/ in yindication of p'oetry/ 
haye extended beyond our o'riginal desi^gn. They haye had 
a hig^her*aim/ than to assert the di'gnity of Mifton as a po^'et, 
and thaVis, to ende'ar and recomm^end this diyine aW to all 
who reye^rence/ and would c'ultiyate and refi^'ne their na ture. 
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MILTON'S CHARACTER AS A POET. 

Dr. Channing. 

In delineating Milton's cha^racter/ as a po'^et, we are sayed 
the necessity of looking faV/ for its disti'^nguishing-attributes. 
His nsf^aie/ is almost identified with subrimity. He is/ in 
tro^th/ the subli'mest-of/ me^n. He ris'es, not by ef *fort or d'is- 
dpline, b'ut/ by a natiye tendency and a godlike in'stinct/ to 
the contemplation of oVjects of gra'ndeur and aw^fulness. 
He always m'oyes/ with a con^scious-energy. There is no 
subject so ya'st or terr^ific, as to repel or intimldate-him. 
The oyerpowering grandeur of a th^eme/ kin^dles and attra'cts- 
him. He enters on the description of the infer^nal-regions/ 
with a fearless tr'ead, as if he felt/ within hims^elf/ a pow'er/ to 
erect the prison-house of fallen spirits, to encircle them 
with flam'^es and horVors/ wor'thy of their cr^imes, to call forth 
fir'om them/ sho^uts/ which should *< tear hell's co'ncaye," and 
to emVody^ in their chfef/ an archan^gel's e'nergies and a de- 
mon's pri^'de and hat^e. £yen the stupendous conception of 
Saltan/ seems neyer to oppr^ess his faV.idties. This character 
of p^'ower/ runs through all-Milton's-works. His descriptions 
of na^ture/ show a fre e and bold-hand. He^ has no need of 
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the m'inute, grapliic-skill, which we prize in Cow^per or 
Cr'abbe. With a few stro'ng or de^licate to'uches^ he ini'* 
pre'sses (as it w^ere) his own mi^nd/ on the sce'nes/ whi'ch he 
would des'cribe, and kindles the imagina^tion of the gi'fted- 
reader/ to clothe them with the same radiant h^ues/ mider wh'ich/ 
th^ app eared/ to his ow'n. 

This attribute of p'ower/ is universally felt to chai^acterize 
Mriton. His subli'mity/ is in every man's mo^uth. Is it felt 
that hi's poetry/ breathes a sen sibility and tenderness/ hardly 
surpaWd by its su1)limity? We apprehend that the gra^n- 
deur of Milton's mind/ has thrown some shade over his 
milder-beauties/ ; and th'is/ it has do^ne/ not only by being 
more strikHng and impo'sing, bu't/ by ihe tendency of vast 
mental e'nergy/ to give a certain calmness to the expre^ssion of 
te ndemess and de^ep-feeling. A gr^'eat-mind/ is the master of 
its o^wn enth'usiasm, and does not often break out Tnto those 
tu multsy which pa^ss/ with ma'ny/ for the sig'ns of profou^nd- 
emotion. Its sensibility (though more intense and end'uring) 
is more self-poss'essed» and less perturbed/ than th^'at of other 
men, and is/ therefore/ less observ^ed and felt, except by 
thos^e/ who under'stand (through their own con'sciousness) the 
wor'kings and utterance of g enuine feeling.* 



« THE RUIN OF ENGLAND, THE SETTLED PUR- 
POSE OF BUONAPARTE'S HEART." 

Dr. Channing. 

Will it be said that the conqueror has too much work at 
ho'me/ to care for Ame^rica ? He has indexed work at ho'^me ; 
bu't (unhappily for this co'untry) that work ever brings us/ to 
his vieV. There is one w'ork, one o'^bject, which is ever 

* ** Of Milton's p(/etry, it would require a tongue like his ow^n/ to 
speak the pr'aise ; — it invigorates the understanding ; it puMfies the 
affe'ctions ; it lifts up the he'art/ to Go'd : — * Virtue/ goeth o'ut of it* 
EVer will it end'ure to put to sha^me tho'se/ who pervert the noblest 
g^'ift-of H'eaven/ to lo'w and sen'sual-abu'se ! Ever will it. remain a tri- 
umphant memo^rial/ that the lamp of ge'nius/ shines with the brightest 
lu'stre/ when it is feM' with the pu'rest-oil !" — Quarterly Review, No* 
LXXI., June, 1827. 
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present to the mi nd-of Napole'on.* It xmngVes/ with all his 
thoug'hts. It is his dreW by nig'ht, his ca^re/ by da'^y. He 
did not forget it on the sho'res of the Baltic, or the ba^nks of 
the D'anube.f The ruin of JS'nglandf is the fir'st, the most 
sef'tled pu rpose-of his he'art. Tha^t i^ation/ is the o^nly Varrier/ 
to his ambi'tion. In the opulence, the e^nergy, the pu^blic- 
spirit, the li'l)erty-of-£ngland, he sees the only ol>stacles to 
univ^ersal do'mination. England once fallen, and the civi- 
lized wor Id/ lies at his fe et. England ere^'ct, and there is one 
asylum for vi'rtue, magnani'mity, fre^'edom ; on^e-spark/ which 
may set the world on €r e ; on^'e-nation/ to encour age the dis- 
affec ted, to hol'd-up/ to the opp ressed/ the sta'ndard-of revolt. 
En^'gland/ the'refore/ is the great object of the hostile fu'ry-of 
the Fr ench-em'peror. En'^gland/ is the grea't-end of his pl'ans ; 
and hi's-plans (of co'urse) embrace all nations, which come in 
contact v«rith E ngland ; which lo've/ or ha'^te her, which can 
give her support or cont'ribute to her do^wnfalL We then, 
(we may be ass'ured) are not overloo'ked by Naporeon.f We 
are a nation/ spru'ng from E^ngland. We have received from 
her our law s, and ma'ny of our institu^tions. We speak her 
la'nguage, and/ in her la nguage/ we dare to expr^ess ^e indig- 
na'tion/ which she feel's at oppre'ssion. BesiMes, we have 
other ties/ which conn^ect us with En'gland. We are a com- 
mercial peo^ple; commercial by habit, commercial by our 
very sftuation. But/ no^-nation can be comm'ercial without 
maintaining some connection with E'ngland^ without having 
many common interests wit'h her, without strengthening the 
founda'tions of her gre^atness. England is the great empo- 
rium of the world ; and the conqueror kn'ows/ that it is only 
by extin'guishing-the commerce-of the wCrld, by bringing 
every commercial na^tion/ to bear h'^is y'oke, that he can fix a 
mortal wo und/ on England. MoreoVer, we are the neighbours 
of some of the most valuable English c'olonies, and can exert 
an important i nfluence/ on those cha^nnels of her co'nunerce, 
those so'urces of her op'ulence. 

Can we then suppose that the ambi'tious, the keen-s^'ighted- 
Napoleon/ overlooks t^*' in his schemes of universal c'on- 

* This celebrated proper name is become Anglicised, and has, agreeably 
to rule, the accent on the penultimate, 

t Negative sentences, and negative members of seirtences, it will be 
recollected, generally require the rising inflection. 

E 5 
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quests ; th&t he wants nothing of u^s, and is content that we 
should pro^sper and he at pe'ace, because we are so di'stant 
from his thr one ? Has he not abe'ady told us/ that we must 
emb'ark in his ca use ? Has he not himself declared w'ar-for* 
us/ against £n gland ? Will it be said, he wants not to co'ti- 
quer us^ but only wishes us to be his alhes ? Alli^ea of France ! 
Is there a m'an/ who does not shu^dder at the tho ught ? Is 
there on'e/ who had not rather struggle no'bly, and perish 
imder her o'^n-enmity, than be crushed by the embrace of 
her frie'ndship, — Ker aUx'ance f To show you the ha^ppiness* 
of her alliance, I will not carry you back to Ve'nice, Sw'it- 
zerland, H olland. The'lr expiring groans/ are almost forgot- 
ten amidst Tater o'utrages. Sp'ain, Spa'ln is the al'ly/ to whom 
I would dire^ct-you. Are you lovers of tre'aohery, per^fidy» 
rapa^city, and m assacre ? Then aspire after the ho^nour/ which 
Spain has fo'rfeited, and become the ally of Fra'nce. 

Let me here obse'rve, that the contrast of Eng^land with 
Fra nee (in point of morals and religion) is on^e ground of 
ho pe (to the devout m md) in these d'ark/ and tro'ubled tim^es. 
On this s'ubject, I have heard but one^-opinion firom good 
men, who have visited the two coun'tries. The cha'racter of 
En^'gland/ is to be estimated particularly from what may be 
called the middle class of so'ciety (the most numerous class 
in all nations, and morC numerous and influ ential in En^'g* 
land/ than in any other na^tion of £\irope. The w'arm pie'ty, 
the active beneVolence, and the indepe'ndent and ma'iily 
thi nking (which are found in this cFass) do encourage me in 
the beli'ef, that En gland/ will not be forsaken by Go'd/ in her 
solemn str uggle If 

I feel myself bound to all n'ations/ by the ties of a common 
na'ture, a common Father, and a common Sa'^viour. But/ I 
feel a pecu'^liar-interest in En^'gland ; for I believe, that ther'^e/ 
Christi^anity is exerting its be^st influences on the human 
ch'aracter ; that they're/ the perfections of human na'ture (w'is* 
dom, vir^'tue, and pi'ety) are foste^red by excellent instit'utions, 
and are producing the delightful fruHts of domestic ha'ppi- 

* " Happiness" here is spoken ironically, and hence pronounced with 
the rising circumflex. 

t Though the note of admiration is generally pronounced with the 
falling voice, yet when much pathos is expressed, as in the above beautiful 
example, the rising inflection will produce the more effect. 
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nessy socia] o'rder^ and general prospeMty. It is a hope-. 
(which I could not resign without a nguish) that the ** pr ayers 
and al'ms" of En^gland " will come up for a mem^orial hefore ► ^J* 
G'od," and will obta'in for her/ his sure prof'ection/ against the * ■ 
co^'mmon e'nemy of the civilized w^orld. 

From the Sermon on the day of the Pablie Fast, ? 
5th April, 1810. > 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- YARD. 

Gray. 

The curfew tolls/ the kne'U of parting da'y ; 

The lowing he'rd/ winds slowly o^'er the le'a ; 
The plow man home'ward/ plo'ds his weary wa y. 

And leaves the wo'rld/ — ^to dar'kness, and to m^e. 

Now fades the glimm'ring lan^'dscape/ on the sig^ht. 

And all the air/ a solemn stillness ho'lds; 
Save where the bee^tle/ wheels his droning flight, 
* And drowsy tinldings/ lull the distant fo'lds ; 

r Save that, ftom yo'nder/ ivy-mantled toVer, 
The moping o'wl/ does to the moon compl'ain 
Of su^ch, as wandering/ near her secret bo wer, 
Mole^st her an'cient/ soli^tary-reign. 

Ha'rk ! how the sacred ca'lm/ that breathes aro und, 
Bids every fier^ce/ tumultuous passion ce'ase ; 

In s'till/ sm^all-accents/ whispering from the grou nd, 
A grateild eai^nest/ of eternal pea^ce I 

Beneath these rugged elm's,/ that yew-tree's sh'ade, 
^Where heaves the tur'f/ in many a mouldering he'ap,) 

Each/ in his narrow c'ell/ for ever laid, 
The rude forefa'thers/ of the hamlet sle^ep. 



* The obaenrance of the casural jmuae (which geneniUy occurs at the 
fourth, but extends sometimeB to the sixth or se-veu^ syllable^ is essentially 
necessary to the proper reading of any poetry *, but, in Gray's beautiful 
Elegy, it is absolutely indispensable 1 It occurs in the first ^erse at 
" tolls/' " herd," »* homeward," and «• world ;" and the inflections upon 
the whole, at the end of each line, generslly correspond with those in the 
FIRST VBBSS, OS here marked. 
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The breezy call/ of incense-br'eatlung mor^n, 

The swallow/ twittering from the straw-built sh ed> 

The cock's shrill cla'rion,/ or the echoing hor'n, 
No mor'e shall rous'e-them/ from their loVly b'ed. 

For the'm no more/ the blazing hearth shall bur^n. 
Or busy house^wife/ ply her evening ca're ; 

No children ru'n/ to lisp' their sire's retm<n, 
Or climb his kn'ees/ the envied ki'ss/ to shar e. 

Oft did the harvest/ to their si'ckle jrielM ; 

Their furrow oft/ the stubborn glebe has bf'oke : 
How jocund did they driv'e/ their team a-field ! 

How bowed the w'oods/ beneath their st'urdy stro'ke ! 

Let not ambiti'on/ mock their useful toll, 
Their homely joy's/, and destiny obsc'ure ; 

Nor gra'^deur h^ear (with a disdainful s'mile) 
The sho'rt and si^'mple-annals/ of the po^'or. 

The bo'ast of her'aldry, the po'mp of poVer, 
And all that bea'uty, all lihat we^'alth e'er g'ave, 

Aw'ait, alfke, the ine\itable-hour : 

The paths of glor^y — ^lead but to the gra^ve. 

Nor y'ou (ye pro^'ud) impute to the'se the fa'ult. 
If me'mory/ o'er their tombs no trophies rai se, 

Wh'ere (through the long-drawn ais'le and fretted v'ault) 
The pealing a'nthem/ swells the n'ote-of prai'se. 

Can storied ur'n, or animated b'ust, 

Back to its man'sion/ call the fleeting br'eath ? 

Can honour's voi'ce/ provoke the silent d'ust. 
Or flat^tery/ sooth the d'ull/ col'd-ear of dearth ? 

Perhaps/ in this/ neglected sp'ot is laid/ 

Some heart/ once pregnant with celes'tial fi're ; 

Han'ds/ that the rod of em'pire/ might have sway'ed^ 
Or waked to ec'staey/ the li'ving-lyre : 

. Bu't/ knowledge to their ey'es/ her ample pag'e. 
Rich/ with the spoils of ti'me/, did ne'er imr'oll ; 
Chill pe'nury/ repressed their noble nge, 
And froze the genial cur'rent/ of the sou'l. 

Full many a ge'm/ of purest ray ser'ene. 

The daVk/ unfa'^homed-caves/ of ocean b'ear : 
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Full many a floVer/ is bom to blush unse'^en, 
And waste its swe'etness/ on the dessert-air. 

Some viVlage-Hampden/ that, with dauntless bre'ast, 

The little tyrant of his fi'elds/ withsto od : 
Some mute/ inglo^'rious-Milton/ here may re'st : 

Some Cro'^mwell/ guiltless of his cou ntry's bloo d. 

The applause of listening se'nates/ to comm'and. 

The threats of pai^n and rain/ to despise. 
To scatter plenty/ o'er a smiling la'nd, 

And read their his^tory/ in a nation's ey es ; 

Their Tot forbaMe ; nor circumscribed alon'e 
Their growing yi'rtues/, but their cri^mes confin'ed ; 

Forbade to wade through slau'ghter/ to a thr'one. 
And shut the gates of meVcy/ on manki'nd ; 

The struggling pan'gs/ of conscious tr uth/ to hid'e 
To quench the blus hes/ of ingenuous sh'ame ; 

Or heap the shrine of lux ury/ and pr ide. 
With incense kin'dled/ at tne m use's fla'me. 

Far from the madding crowd's/ ignoble str'ife ; 

Their sober wis'hes/ never learned to sf'ray ; 
Along the co'ol/ seques'tered-vale of Tife 

They kept the noiseless te nor/ of their wa'y. 

Yet even the^se bo'nes, (from insult to pro'tect,) 

Some frail memori'al/ still erected nig'h, 
With uncouth rhy'mes/ and shapeless sculpture de eked, 

Implores the passing tribute/ of a sig^h. 

Their na'me, their yea^'rs, (spelt by the unlet' tered m use) 
' The place of fa'me/ and el egy supply ; 
And many a holy te'xt/ around she stre ws. 
That teach the rustic m'oralist/ to di'e. 

For wh'o (to dumb Forget^fulness a pr ey) 

This plea'sing/ anxHous-being e'er resign'ed. 
Left the warm pre^cincts/ of the cheerful da y, 

Nor cast one Wngmg, lin^gering lo'ok belun^d ? 
On som e/ fon'd-breast/ the par'Hing-soul/ reAie a, 

Some pio'us-drops/ the clo'^aing-eye req'uires ; 
Even from the tormb/ the voice of nature c lies. 

Even in our a^shes/ live their wo^nted fi'res. 
For the'^e/, wh o (mindfol of the unho'uoured d'ead,) 

Dost/ in these lin'es/ their artless tale reVate, 
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If chan'ce, (by lonely contemplation Ted,) 
Some kin dred-spirit/ shall inquire thy fate ; 

Ha'ply (some hoary-headed swain/ may s'ay)-— 
" Oft have we see^n-him/, at the peep of da'wn, 

<< Brushing (with hasty ste ps^ the deVs a'way, 
" To meet the s'un/ upon tne u'pland-law^. 

'< The're/ at the fooH/ of yonder nodding be'ech, 
<< That wreathes its o'id/ fanta^stic-roots so hi'gh, 

" His listless len gth/ at noon^tide/ would he str'etcb, 
*< And po're upon the bro ok/ that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wo'od, (now smiling as in sc om,) 
'* Muttering his wayward fan^cies/, he would ro've ; 

« Now droo'ping, wo^ml, w'an, (like on^e forlo'm) 

"Or cra^zed with ca're/ or cros'sed/ in hop^eless love\ 

" One mo^m I misse'd him/ on the accu^stomed hiMl^ 
" Along the hea'th/, and near his favourite tr'ee/ ; 

" Another cam'e/, nor yet beside the rill', 

" Nor up the law'n, nor at the wo^'od/ was he' : 

" The ne'xt, (with dirges due, in sa'd ar ray,) 

" Slow through the church-way paHh/ we saw him bor ne — 

" Approa'ch, and re'ad (for tho^'u-canst-read) the la'y, 
" 'Grav'ed on the st'one/ beneath yon a'ged tho'm." 

The Epitaph. 

Here rests his hea'd/ upon the la'p of ear^th, 
A youHh to for tune/ and to fa me unkno^wn. 

Fair Sci^ence frow'ned not/ on his humble bir'th ; 
And Me*lancholy-marked-him/ for her ow^. 

Lar^ge was his bou'nty/, and his s'oul sincer^e ; 

Heaven did a re^compense/ as largely se'nd, 
He gave to m'isery (all he ha^d) a te'ar : 

He gai^ned from He'aven ('twas a'U he wisTied) a frie'nd. 

No farther seek his merits/ to disclo'se, 

Or draw his frailties/ from their dread aVode, 

(There they alfke in trembling hope rep'ose,) 
The bos'om of his Father and his Gro d. 

* The " Epitaph " should be read in a lower tone of ▼oice, and m. tnch 
a manner as a good reader would really employ when perusing an inscrip- 
tion in a chur(&>yard. 
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AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL, Esq, 

COWPER. 

Dear Jo'seph — ^five'-and-tw^ity y'ears ago^-^- 
(Alas, how time esca'pes I — ^"tis e ven so^ — ) 
With frequent in^tercourse, and always swe'et, 
And always frie^ndly, we were wont to ch'eat/* 
A tedious hour — andno^w/ we never me^et I 
As some grave gentleman in Terence say's^ 
('Twas/ the'refore / much the same in an^'dent-days), 
Good la'ck I we know not what to-mo^rrow brin^'ga — 
Strange fluctuation of all human thi^ngs ! 
Tr'ue. Changes will befa'U, and ^ends may p'art. 
But distance o^nly/ cannot change the he^'art: 
^ An'd, were I ca^Ued/ to prove the assertion tr'ue, 
On^e proof should ser've — a reference to yo^u. 

Whence comes it the'n, th^at/ in the wa^'ne-'of-life, 
(Though nothing have occur^red to kindle str^e,) 
We find the frien^ds/ we fancied we had wo n. 
Though numerous o'nce, reduced to fe'w or no^ne ? 
Can gold grow worthless/ that has stood the tou'ch ? 
N'o — g'old they see'^med, but they were never su^'ch. 

Horatio's servant on^ce, with bow and cri'nge 
(Swinging the parlour do^or/ upon its hinge,) 
Dreading a ne^gative, and overawed/ 
Le'st he should tresspass, begged to go abro'ad. 
Go, fellow! — whiHher? — (turning short abo'ut — ) 
Nay — stay at ho^me — yoVre always going out. 
'Tis but a step, si r, just at the street's e^nd. — 
For wh'at? — An please you, si'r, to see a frie^nd. 
A fri^end ! (Horatio cried, and seemed to st'art) — 
Yea marry shal't thou, and with all my hea'rt. — 

* Too much care cannot be paid to the pronunciation of t\ie tost ^ord 
of every line in rhyming poetry, especially Yrhen tliere U no printer' a 
punctuation after it, as in ** cheat/' where the nnakUfal reader la almost 
certain to make no pause, and hastens to run ** We were wont to cheat" 
into the next line, thereby at once injuring both the elocution and the 
verse j— now, be it remembered, that every guch line, tliougVi "without a 
point, requires a consi'ierable pause, and, in general, the rising inflecUon. 
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And fetch my clo'ak ; fo'r/ though the night be ra'w, 
''I'll Bee hun to'o— the firs't I ever saV. 

I knew the ma^n, and knew his nature mild. 
And was his pla'y-thing often/ when a child; 
But/ somewhat at that mo^ment/ pinched him clo'se, 
Flse/ he was seldom b'itter or moro'se. 
Perhaps his con'fidence just then betra'yed. 
His grief might prom^pt him/ to the speech he m'ade; 
Perhaps 'twas mere good-hu'mour gave it b'irth, 
(The harmless play of ple'asantry and mirth.) 
Howe'er it wa's, his lan'guage (in my m'ind,) 
Bespo'ke at least a m'an/ that Im'ew mank'ind. 

But, not to moralize too mu^ch, and strain 
To prove an evil of which a'^ll compFain, 
(I hate long ar'g^uments, verbosely spun). 
One story mor^e, dear Hill, and I have don'e. 
Once on a tim'e, an e mperor, a wise ma^n — 
(No matter whe^re, in China/ or Japa'n) — 
Decre'ed/ th'at/ whosoeVer should off'end/ 
Against the well-known du ties of a fri'end, 
Convicted on^ce, should ever after we'ar/ 
But ha'lf-a-co'at, and show his b'osom bar^e. 
. The punishment importing this, (no do'ubt,) 
That all was naught wit'hin, and all foun'd-out. 

Oh, happy Britain ! we have not to fear'/ 
Such hard and arbitrary me^asure he're ; 
Els e, could a law like th^at/ which I rela'te/ 
Once have the san^ction of our triple state', 
Some fe w (that I have known in days of old) 
Would run most dreadful risk of catching c^'old ;* 
While yo^'u (my fri'ond), whatever wi^nd should blo'w, 
Might traVerse £ ngland/ safely t'o and fro', 
An honest ma'n, close buttoned to the chin, 
Br'oad cloth with out, and a warm h'eart within'. 

* We see here the povfer of emphasis ! If ^ cold" had not required a 
peculiarly significant turn of the voice (the falling circnmflez) it would, 
agreeably to rule, have had the rising infleciion. 
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LINES ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
LIVERPOOL MARINE SOCIETY. 

RUSHTON. 

What is li'fe, but an o'cean, precarious as th'ose/ 

Which surround this terraqueous ba'U ? 
What is m an, but a baVk, often laden with w'oes. 

What is dearth, but the harbour of a'U ? 
On our pas'sage — to-da'y/ may be mild and serene, 

And our loftiest ca^nvass be sho'wn: 
While to-mo^rrow/ fierce tempests may blac'ken the so' ene. 

And our ma'sts by the bo'ard/ may be go'ne. 

On lifes rosy mora (with a prosperous bre'eze,) 

We all our light saHl/ may display. 
With a cloudless hori'zon/ may sweep at our e'ase, 

And of aorWowj ne'er feel the salt spr ay ; 
But/ ere' we have reached our mer idian, the gale. 

From the point of ill-for'tune, may bio w, 
And, the su'n of our be'ing (all cheerless and p'ale) 

May se't/ in the wild wa'ves of wo'e. 

Experience (when bound o'er the turbulent w'aves) 

Remembers that His may ari'se, 
And with se dulous car'e (er'e the danger he br aves) 

His bark with spare ta^ckle/ suppl'ies. 
So you^ on Kfes o'cean (with provident m'inds) 

Have here a spare an^chor secur'ed, 
With whi'ch (in despite of adversity s wi nds) 

The heVpless/ will one day be moor'ed. 

* When the pronoun yxyu. occars in the nominative cafle> it is pro- 
nounced full and open, so as to rhyme with new; but when in the 
accusative case, and unemphatic, it must be pronounced as if spelt ye* 
This observation is likewise applicable to the possessive pronoun y(mT. 
When in the nominative case, it is pronounced so as to rhyme with 
fewer ; if in the accusative, and unemphatic, it is pronounced as if written 
yuT, This sound of the possessive pronoun your always takes place 
when it is used to signifv any particular species of persons or things, as, 
"y<wr men of the world, &c. &c. My, too, when unemphatic, runs into 
the ^miliar sound of me . 

The personal pronoun you should likewise, when unemphatict be pro- 
nounced as in the acciuatwe case, when coming after the auxiliary verbs 
arCf were, shaHt may, can, &c. 
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When the strong arm of winter/ uplifts the blue ma^iu, 

And snoV-storms, and shi^pwrecks abo und ; 
When hollow-cheeked fa^mine/ inflicts her^S pa 'in, 

And the swwnipl flings destruction arou'nd; 
When the folly of rulers/ embroils hiunan ki'nd. 

And my riads/ are robbed of their bre'ath : 
This wise Institu^tion/ shall come o*er the m'ind, 

And may soften the p^'illow of de^'ath. 

The p'oor/ windowed-mourner — the sw'eet/ pra^ttUng-throng, 
The ve^teran (whose powers are no m ore) 

Shall here find an ar m/ to defend them from wro'ng, 

' And to chase meagre w'antj from the dooV. 

TJdsl is " tempering the w 'ind/ to the la'mb newly sho'm/* 
Thisj is following the an't's prudent w'ays ; 

And, Oh' (blest Instit'ution !) the child ye't unVom 
With rapture/ shall lisp forth thy pra'ise. 



ODE ON THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE.* 

Rev. Charles WoLFE.f 

Not a drum was hea^rd, not a funeral n'ote» 
(As 'his corse to the ramparts we h'urried;) 

Not a soldier dischar'ged/ lus farewell shot 
O'er the gr ave/ where our Hero was hurried. 

We buried him dar^kly, at dea'd of n'ight, 
(The sod with our ba^yonets tu'ming,) 



* This accomplished general has had few equals. Glasgow has the 
honour of haying been the pUce of his birth. While little more than 
thirty, he served with distinguished honour under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
in the West Indies, as Brigadier 'General. At the close of the disas- 
trous Peninsular campaign of 1808, by the masterly disposition of his 
troops at Conmna, he repelled the formidable attack of the French army ;- 
in which unequal contest a cannon baU deprived him of his valuable life, 
and his country of one of her best and bravest generals, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. Sir John Moore was the son of Dr. Moore, the 
distinguished tourist and author of " Zeleuka," ** Edward,'* &c., and bro- 
ther to the admiral, who died at an advanced age in 1844. 

t The highly.gifted and amiable writer of this beautifiil Ode, which 
Lord Byron so eloquently and deservedly panegyrised, (while the author 
was yet unknown) was born in Dablin^ and died, in the thirty*wcond year 
of his age, at the Cove of Cork, in 1823. 
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By the struggling moo^n-beams,/ misty ligh t, 
And the la'ntern/ dimly but'ning. 

No useless co'ffin/ inclosed hi^s br'east, 

Nor in sh'eet/ nor in shro^ud/ we wou'nd-him ; 

But he lay like a wa^rrior, taking his r est, 
With his martial d'oak/ arou^nd-him. 

Few and short were the pra^yers/ we sa'id, 

And we spoke not a wo^rd of sor^'row ; 
But we steadfastly ga^zed on the face of the d^ead. 

And we bi'^tterly tho'ught-of the mor^row. 

We thought (as we hollowed his narrow b'ed, 

And smoothed down his lo^nely pillow) 
That the fo e and the stran'ger/ would tread o'er his h'ead» 

And w'e far away/ on the bil'low. 

Lig^htly they'll talk of the spi^rit/ that's g one, 

And o'er his cold a^shes/ upbraid h'im ; 
And liftle he'll re'ck (if they let him sleep o'n) 

In the gra Ve/ where a B^'riton has laid hi^m ! 

But half of our heavy task was do'ne, 

When the clo'ck/ struck the hour for reti'ring, 

And we h'eard (by the distant and random g'un) 
That the foe/ was suddenly firin'g. 

Slowly and sa'dly we laid him down, 

(From thefieldofhisfam^e fresh and jr'ory) - , , 

.„T^ 1 ^ ^' \ .1 . ./ ^ ' >Lower and dower. 

We carved not a Un e, we raised not a st one. 
But we left him alone/ with his glory\ 



SCIPIO'S RESTORING THE CAPTIVE LADY 

TO HER LOVER. 

Thomson. 






When, to his glorious/ first essay in war,* 

New Carthage fell ; there all the flower off Spa'in 

* We have an instance, in this line, of the absolute pover of Rhythmutt 
or, of alternate emphasis and remission : — *' Tbeaa *' C^) indicating the 
heavy pulsation ; and •• Arsis," ( ;. ) the light ; by which power the accent 
in the noun •♦ essay " is changed from the first, to the iewnd syllable, as • 
in the verb, , 

t ** Of." This preposition is pronounced as if written utJ, except' ^hen 
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Were kept in h'ostage ; a fuU fie'ld pres'enting 

For Scipio's gen erosity/ to shin'e. A n'oble-virgin, 

(Conspicuous faV/ o'er all the captive da'mes) 

Was marked the gen^'eraVs-prize. She w ep^ and blus^hed ; 

Youn^g, fres^h, and bloo'ming, like the mor^n. An e'ye» 

As when the blue sky trembles through a cl'oud 

Of purest whrte. A secret charm combined 

Her fea^'tures, and infused encha ntment throu'gh-them; 

Her shap'e was ha'rmony. But/ eloquence 

Beneath her bea'uty fails ; which seem'ed/ on pur^pose/ 

By na^ture la'vishea-on-her, that mankin'd 

Might see the vir'tue of a he^ro tried 

Almo'st beyond the stre'tch-of hu'man-force. 

Soft as she passed alon'g/ with downcast ey es, 

(Where gentle sorrow swelfed, and, noV and the'n, 

Dropped o'er her modest che'eks/ a trickling te'ar) 

The Roman Tegions lan'gpiished, and hard wa'r 

Felt more than p^'ity ; even their chief himself, 

(As on his high triWnal raised he s at) 

Turned from the dangerous sig ht, a'nd (chiding) asked 

His o'fficers, i'f/ by tMs gi'ft/ they meant 

To clouM-his-glory/ in its very da^wn. 

Slie (questioned of her bi^'rth) in trembling a'ccents 
(With tears and blus'hes br'oken) told her t'ale. 
But, when he found her ro'yally-descended ; 
Of her old captive p'arents/ the so'le-joy ; 
And that a h'apless/ Celtibe^rian prin'ce, 
(Her loVer, and beloved) forgot his chai^ns, 
His lost dominions, and for her alon^e 
Wept out his tender s'oul ; sudden the hea^rt 
Of this you'ng, co^nquering, loving, godlike-Roman, 
Felt all the great divi'nity of vir'tue. 
His wishing yo'uth stood che'cked, his tempting pow'er/, 
Restr'ained/ by kind huma^nity. — At once 
He for her parents, and her loVer called. 
The various sc ene ima'gine. How his troops 

it either ends a sentence, or occurs before a personal pronoun in the accu- 
sative case, when it assumes the broad sound ov, — Example : ^ We neyer 
know the true value uv time till we are deprived ov it.'* By^ also, has 
been considered as subject to a double sound, as if written 6e, but this 
pronunciation is only admissible in the lighter species of composition, or 
in £uniliar conversation ; as, be the by (** by the by.") 
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Looked dabious o^n, and wondered what he me'ant ; 

While stretched beloV, the trembling suppliants lay', 

RackcKl by a thousand mingling pas^sions — fea'r, 

Ho'pe, jea'^lousy, disdai^n, submission, grie'f, 

Anxfety, and lo Ve/ in every shap^e. 

To thes e, as different sentiments sUccee'ded, 

As mixed emo'tions, when the man divi'ne 

Thu's the dread silence/ to the loVer bro'ke : 

" We both are yo\mg ; both char'med. The right of w'ar/ 

<< Has put thy beauteous mi^stress/ in my p'ower ; 

" With who'm I co'uld ^in the most sabered ti'es) 

" Live out a happy li'fe. But kn^ow, that Ro^mans^ 

*< Their hea'^rts, as well as e^nemies, can co'^quer. 

" Then take her to thy so^ul ; and, witli-her> take 

" Thy lil>erty and kin gdom. In retu m/ 

*' I ask but thi^s — ^when you behold these ey es, 

" These cha'Vms/ with transport, be a frie nd/ to Rom'e." — 

Ecstatic wo^nder held the lovers mu te ; 

While the loud cam'p, and all the clust'ering croVd/ 

That hung aro'und, rang with repeated sho'uts. 

Fam'e took the alar'm, and, through resounding Spai n/ 

Blew fast the fair repo'rt ; whrch, mo're than army's, 

Admi'ring na'tions/ to the R'omans gammed. 



SPEECH OF ROLLA. 

KoTZEBUE. — Sheridan. 

My brave assoc'iates — ^par tners of my to'il, my feeFings, and 
my fisi'me I Can Rolla's worlds/ add vigour to the virtuous 
enWgies/ which inspire your he'arts? No^; — ffo'u have 
judg'ed (as I have) the foulness of the crafty pVea/ by which 
these bold inv'aders/ would delu^de-you. Your generous 
spi^rit has compeared (as mine h'as) the motives/ which (in a 
war like this) can animate their mi nds and <mV«. They (by 
a strange frenzy driven) fight for poVer, for plunMer, and 
exte'nded-rule ; — toe/ for our co untry, our altars, and our 
hom'es. Theyj follow an adve'nturer/ whom they fea'r, and 
ob'ey a ipo'vreT/ which they h'ate ; — w'e/ serve a mo'narch/ whom 
we loveS— a Go"d whom we ado'^re. When'e'er they move 
in an'ger/ desolation/ tracks their pro'gress ! Wher'e er they 
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pause in a'mity, affllctaon/ mourns their frien^dsliip. They 
boa'st, they com^e/ but to impr'ove our sta^te, enla'rge our 
thou ghtSy and fr'ee-us/ from the yok'e of er'ror ! Ye's — tkey 
will give enlightened freedom to our min^ds, who are them- 
selVes the slaves of pa'ssion, a'varice, and pri^de. They offer 
us their protec^tion — Ye^s, su'^ch prote^ctibn/ as vu^'ltures give 
to lam1)s — coVering and devou^'ring-them. They call on 
us to ha'rter all of goo^d/ we have inher^ited and pr'oved, for 
the desperate cha'nce ii£ something be'tter/ which they pro'- 
mise. Be our plain a'nswer thi's : The thron e/ we ho'nourj is 
^e pecTple 9 choice ; the law's/ we re'verence/ are our brave 
fa'thers' le'gacy ; — the fiiithY we follow/ teach es-us/ to liv'e in 
bounds of cha rity/ with all manki'nd, and 61 e/ with hop'e of 
bViss/ beyo'nd the grav'e. Tell your invaders this, and tell 
them to^'o, we see'k no cha'nge; a'nd/ leas't of all/, such 
cha'nge/ as the'y/ would bri'ng-us. 



WOLSEY AND CROMWELL. 

Shakspeare. 

WoL Farewell L, a lon'^g-farewell/ to all my grrea^tness ! 
This/ is the st ate of ma'n ; to-da'y/ he puts forth 
The tender leaves of ho'pe ; to-mo^rrow/ bWsoms, 
And bears his blushing ho'nours/ thick upo'n him ; 
The thir^'d-day comes a fros't — (a kiriing-frost), 
And/ when he thi'nks (good easy m'an) ftill surely 
His grea'tness is a ri pening, nip s his sh oot ; 
And then/ h^'e falls, as T-do. I have ve'ntured» 
(Like little wanton boy's, that swim on bKadders) 
These many sum'mers/ in a sea of gl'ory ; 
But faV/ beyond my d epth : my high-blown pride/ 
At len'gth/ broke un'der me ; and now has le'ft-me 
(Weary and old with se'rvice) to the mer'cy 
Of a rude str^eam, that must for eVer hide'-me. 
Vain po'mp and gloVy of the world, I hat'e ye ! 
I feel my hea^rt new op'ened. Oh, how wretched 
Is thaVpoor-man/ that hangs on prin'^ces'-favours ! 
There is', (betwixt that smile he would aspir'e to. 
That sweet aspect of prin'ces, and his r'uin,) 
More pan gs and fear s/ than waV or wo^men-have ; 
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And/ when he Tails, he falls like Lu^'cifer, 
Nev^er to h'ope agarn. — 
Why, how n'ow, Cro^mwell ? 

Crom. I have no p'ower to spe^ak, Sir. 

Wol. Wh'at! amaz'ed 
At my misfo'rtunes ? Can thy* spirit wonder 
A great ma^n/ should dec line ? — m^, if you w'eep, 
Fm fallen inde^'ed. 

Crom, How do^es your Grace ? 

Wol. Why, well ; 
Never so tru^ly ha'ppy (my good Cro'mwell.) 
I know myself no^w, and I feel within me 
(A pe^ace/ above all eart^hly di'gnities) ; 
A still, and qui^et-conscience. The kin'g/ has curbed me ; 
I humbly tha'nk his Gra'ce; and, from these sho'ulders, 
These ruined piVlars/, out of pity t'aken 
(A load would sink a n^'avy) too much hon^our. 
O, 'tis a b'urden, (Cro'mwell) 'tis a bu^rden 
Too heavy for a m an/ that hop'es for heaVen ! 

Crom. I'm gWd your Grsfce/ has made that right-u^se o^f-it 

WbL I ho^pe I ha've ; I'm able noV, meth'inks, 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I fe'el) 
To endure mor^e-miseries, and grea*'ter-fer, 
Than my weak-hearted e'nemies/ dare o^ffer.«-« — 

« M Xhy." Of the pronanoiation(t) of this possessive pronoun, the 
following rule may be observed : When the subject is raised, or the per- 
son dignified, it ought always to be pronounced so as to rhyme with 
high : but, when the subject is familiar, or the person we address without 
dignity or importance, it may slide into the familiar sound of the : thus, 
we say, " Give me the (thy) hand ;*' " Mind the (thy) book," &c. 

(f ) There are few English words more frequently mispronounced than 
the word pronunciation, A mere English scholar, v^ho considers the word 
to pronounce as the root of it, cannot easily conceive why the o is thrown 
out of the second syllable ; and, therefore, to correct the mistake, sounds 
the word as if written jjronounciation. Tbose who are sufficiently learned 
to escape this error, by understanding that the word comes to us either from 
the JiAtin jn-onunciatio, or the "French prononcialiont are very apt to fall into 
another, by sinking the first aspiration, and pronouncing the third syllable 
like the noun sea. But these speakers ought to observe, that, throughout 
the whole language, c, «, and t, preceded by the accent, either primary or 
secondary, and succeeded by ea, ta, io, long u, or any similar diphthong, 
always become aspirated, and are pronounced as if written she. Thus the 
same reasons that oblige us to pronounce partiality^ propitiation, especially f 
&c. as if written parsheality^ jyropisheashun^ espeshaUy, &c. oblige us to 
pronounce pronunciation as if written pronumheashun. 
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What neVs abro^ad ? 

Crom. The heayiest and the wor'st 
I's/ your disple'asure with the king'. 

WoL G'od ble'ss-him I 

Crom. The n ezt is, that Sir Thomas Mo^'re/ is chosen 
L'ord Ch'ancellor/ in youV-place. 

WoL Th'at's somewhat su dden 

B'ut/ he's a Wmed-man. May he continue 

Long in his Highness' fav'our, and do ju^stice 

(Yot truth's sa'ke and his co'nscience ;) that his b'ones 

(When he has run his cou'rse, and sleeps in ble'ssings) 

May liave a tomb of or'phans' tears/ wep't-on-them ! — 

What mor'e ? 

Crom, That Cr'anmer/ is returned with we'lcome ; 
Installed/Lor'd Archl)ishop of Can'terbury. 

Wol. ThaYs news/ indexed ! 

Cronu La'sty that the Lady A'nne, 
(Whom the King hath in s'ecrecy long m'^arried,) 
This day was vi'ewed in o'pen/ as his Qu'een, 
Gromg to cVapel; and the voic'e is n'ow 
Only abo ut her corona'tion. 

iroL There was the weight/ that pulled me dow^n : 
O Crom' well I 
The kin'g/ has gone beyo'nd me; all my glo'ries 
(In th'at/ on^e-woman) I have lo'st for eVer ! 
No sun shall ever usher fourth my ho'nours, 
Or gild aga'in/ the no'ble-troops/ that waited 
Upon my s miles. Go\ get thee fr'om me, Cro'mwell ; 
I am a p'oor/ fa'llen-man, unworthy now' 
To be lliy lo'rd and m'aster. Seek the ki'ng, 
(Th'^at-sun/ I pra'y/ may neVer-set,) I've told him 
Wh at, and how tirue thou art ; he will advan'ce-thee ; 
Some Httle memory of me will st'ir-him, 
(I know his noble n'ature), not to let 
Th'^y-hopeful-service/ perish to o. Grood Cr omwell, 
Negle'ct him not ; make use n ow, and provi'de 
For thine o'wn/ fu^ture sa'fety. 

Crom. O' my Lor d I 
Must I then leave-you ? Must I needs fo'rego 
So go'od, so no'ble, and so tru^'e a ma'ster ? 
Bear wi'tness (all that have not hearts of ir^'on) 
With what a so'rrow/ Crom well leaves his Lo'rd. 
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The ki^ng/ shall have my se'rvice ; hut my pr^ayers/ 
For ev^er, and for e'ver, shall be yo'^urs. 

WoL Cro mwell, I did not think to shed a te^ar/ 
In all my mi'series, but thou hast forc'ed me, 1 

(Out of thy ho nest-truth) to pla'y the wo^'man 

Lett's dry our e^'yes; and th^us far/ he'ar me, Cromwell, 
And when I am forgotten, (as I shall-be,) 
And sleep in d^uU/ cold ma'rble (where no mention 
O'f me must more be he'ard,) say, then, I' tau^ght thee 
Say, Wo*lsey, that once trode the waves of glor^j 
And sounded all the depth's and sho^als of ho'nour, 
Foimd the^e-a-way (out of his wre'ck) to ris'e in ; 
(A sur^e and safe one, though thy m^aster misused it) 
Mark but my fall/, and tha^t/ which rui'ned me: 
Cro'mwell, I cha'rge thee, fling aw'ay ambiHion; 
By thsL^t-sin/ fell the an^'gels ; how can ma^'n-then 

Shou^gh the image of his Master) ho'pe to w'in-by-it? 
ve thys^elf/ lasH ; cherish those hea^rts/ that w'ait-thee ; 
(Corrup tion wins not more than ho'nesty.) ** 
Still in thy right ha'nd/ carry gentle pe'ace,' 
To silence e nvious to^ngues. Be ju'st, and feW not. 
Let all the en^ds/ thou ai m'st-at/ be thy Coun^try's, 
Thy Gold's, and Tr'uth's ; the'n/ if thou faU'est, (O Cro'mwell !) 

Thou fallest a bFessed ma^rtyr I Serve the Kfng 

And pri'thee, lead me in^ 

There take an inVentory of all I haVe, 

(To the last pe'nny, 'tis the Ki^'ng's.^ My rob'e, 

And my in^tegrity to H'eaven, are all' 

I dare noV/ call my o^wn. O Cro mwell, Cro^mwell, 

Had I but served my* Go'd/ with hal'f-the-zeal 

I served my Ki^ng, h^e would (not in minef a'ge) 

Have left me na'ked/ to mine e'nemies I 

Crom» Goo'd Sir, have pa^tience. 

fVol. SoIhaVe. Farewell 
The hopes of cour t ! My ho'pes in He^'aven/ now dw'ell. 

* For the sake of dae solemnity, " my/' before God, should be pro- 
nonnoed so as to rhyme with high, 

f ** Mine.'* In reading the Scriptures, we are at no loss about the pro» 
nunciation of this pronoun, as the dignity and solemnity of the compo- 
sition invariably direct us to give the t its long sound, as in the substan- 
tive ; bnt in Milton and Shalcspeare, this pronunciation has an intolerable 
stiffness, and ought not to be used. 

P 
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BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

Shakspeare. 

CcLS. Will you go see the o^rder of the oo'urse ? 

Bru. Not r. 

Cos* I pray-you d'o. 

Bru, I am Dot ga'mesome ; I do lack some part 
Of that quick sprriC that is in A ntony ; 
Let me not hinder, Ca^ssius, your desires; 
I'll le'ave you. 

Cos* Bru'tus, I do observe you now of Wte ; 
I have not from your e^es that g^entleness 
And show of loVe/ as I was wont to h ave. 
You bear too st ubbom and too stra^nge a hand/ 
Over your friend/ that loVes you. 

Bru. Ca'ssius, 
Be not deceiVed : Ff I have veiled my Ib'ok, 
I turn the trouble of my cou^ntenance 
M'erely upon myse'lf. Vexed I am 
Of late with pa^ssions of some difference, 
(Conceptions only proper to mys'^elf ; 
Which give some soil perha^ps/ to my beh'aviour;) 
But/ let not/ therWore/ my good friends be grieved, 
(Among which number, Ca^ssius, be yo^u-one ;) 
Nor construe any fa^rther my negl'ect. 
Than that poor bru'tus (with himself at w'ar) 
Forgets the shews of lo Ve/ to o^ther-men. 

Cds. Then, Br utus, I have much mistook your pa'ssion ; 
By means where^of, this breast of mi'ne/ hath buried 
Tho'ughts of gpreat va^lue, wo^'rthy cogit^alions. 
Tell me, good Bru^tus, can you see your face ? 

Bru. No\ Ca'ssius ; for the eye/ sees not its^elf. 
But by refl ection/ from some o^ther-thing. 

Cds. 'Tis ju'st. 
And it is very much lame^nted, Br^utus, 
That yo^l/ have no such mirror/ as will turn 
Your hidden wo^rthiness/ into your ey'e. 
That you might see your shaMow. I have heard. 
Where many of the best respect of Ro'me, 
(Except immortal Cse^sar) speaking of Bru^tus, 
And groaning undeme'ath this age's y oke. 
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Have wis^hed that noble Br'utus/ had his ey'es. 
Bru» Into what dangers would you lead me, C'assius, 

That you would have me seek into my^self 

For tnatj which is not i»^-me ? 

Cols. Ther efore, good Br utus, be prepared to he'ar ; 

And/ since you knoV/ you cannot see yourself 

So we^U as by refle'ction, I' (your gVass) 

Will modestly discoVer/ to your'setf 

Th'at of yourself/ which y^et/ you know not o^f. 

And be not jealous of m'e, (gentle Brutus:) 

Were I a common lau^gher, or did use/ 

To st/ale/ with ordinary oa'ths/ my I'ove/ 

To every new protes^tor; if you kn^ow, 

That I do Jaton on me'n, and hug them haVd, 

And a'fter sca^ndal-tYiem; or, if you know, 

That I profess myself in ba^nqueting 

To all the ro^ut ; th'en hold me da^ngerous. 
JSru. What means this sho'uting? I do fear the pe'ople 

Choose Caesar/ for their king. 
Cos* A'y, do yoM fe'a/ir it ? 

Then must I think you would not hdve it s'o. 
Bru. I would not, C'assius; yet I love him well. 

But wherefore do you hold me here so lo^ng? 

What is it, that you would impar't to me ? 

If it be aught toward the ^^'n^ra^g'ood. 

Set Ho'nour in one ey^e, and Dearth/ in the other ; 

And I will look on De ath/ indi'fferently : 

FoV/ let the gods so sp'eed me, as I love 

The na^me of Ho now] moVe than 1 fear De^ ath. 

Cos. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do kn^ow your o'utward faVour. 
Well, ho^nour is the s'ubject of my storey. — — 
I cannot tell what yo^u and o'^her men 
Think of this I'ife ; b'ut/ for my single self 9 
I had as lief no't be, as liVe to b'e 
In awe of such a thi'^ng as I my' self. 
I was bom free as Cse^sar ; so were yo'u ; 
We both have fe^d as Veil ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's co'ld/ as well as h*'e. 
For/ once upon a raw and gusty d'ay, 
(The troubled Tyber chafing with his sh'ore»>) 
CsBsar said to me, Darest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with mV/ into this angry flo'od. 
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And Bwi^mAto yonder point? — Upon the w'ord, 

(Accoutred as I w'as) I plunged i n, 

And bade him fo^Uow ; bo ind'eed he di^d. 

The torrent roa^red, and we did b'afTet it 

With lusty sinews ; throwing it a'side, 

And ste^nuning it/ with he^arts of co'ntroversy. 

B'uty er^e we could arrive the point prop'osed, 

Cssar cried, He^lp me, Ca'ssius, or I si nk. 

Then, as ^n eas (our g^reat a neestor) 

Did from the flames of Tr'oy/ upon his shou^lder 

The old Anchises b^ear ; so from the waVes of Tyhw 

Did r the ti'Ved-CaBsar: and this man 

Is now become a g^od; and Ca'ssius/ is 

A wretched cre^ature, and must bend his b'ody, 

If Caesar c'arelessly/ but no^d on-him. 

He had a f ^ever/ when he was in Spavin, 

And/ when the fi^t was o'n-him, I did m'ark 

How he did sha^ke. "Us tra^e, this go^d e^tW-sha^ke; 

His coward Tips/ did from their colour fl^y, 

And that same e ye (whose bend doth aVe the w^orld,) 

Did lo^se its lus^tre; I did hear him gro^an : 

Ay and that tongue of hi's, that bade the R'omans 

MaVk him, and write his spee^ches in their bo'oks, 

AWs ! it cr'ied — Give me some drink, Tit'inius — 

As a sick giVl I Ye g'ods, it doth ama^ze me, 

A man of such k feeble te'mper/ shou^ld/ 

So get the sta^rt of the majestic w orld. 

And bear the paMm alo'ne I 

Bru. Ano^tiier general sh^out I 
I do believe, that these appku^ses/ are 
For some n^'ew-honours diat are h'eaped/ on Cad'sar. 

Cos. Why ma^n, he doth bestride the narrow w orld 
L'ike a Colo ssus/; and we petty m'en 
Walk under his huge le^gs, and peep aVout 
To find ourselves dishonourable graVes. 
Men at sometime/ are ma^sters of their fate: 
The fa'ult (dear Bru'tus) is not in our st'ars, 
But in ou^rsehes, that we are underlings. 
Br'utus — and CsB^sar — what should be t^n-that-CsBsar ? 
Why should th^'at-name be sounded, more than ffo^ur*sf 
Wri te them together ; yours is as fa^r a n'ame : 
Sou^nd them, it doth become the mo^uth as w'ell ; 
WeMghthem, it is as heavy; ednjure with them. 
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Brt^tusj will start a spirit/ as soon as C'msa/r, 
N^owy in the name of all the goMs at on'ce, 
Upon foKa/i meats/ doth this our Caesar fe'ed« 
That he is gr'own so gre^at ? A'ge, thou art shammed; 
R'omey thou hast lost thy breed of nohle hFoods* 
When could tHey s'ay, till noV, that talked of Ro^me^ 
That her wide walls encompassed hut o^ne-man ? 
Oh I you and I have heard our fiithers sa^, 
There was a Brutus o^nce that would have hrooked 
A whip-galled sldvej to keep his state in R'ome 
As eas ily as a king, 

Sru. That you do Tove me, I am nothing jea'loas ; 
What you would wo^rk me to', I haye some a'^im: 
How I have thought of this, and of these ti mes, 
I shall recount herea^fter : for this pre^sent, 
I w'ould not (so with love I might intr'eat-vou) 
Be any^V^Zk?r-moved. What you have s aid, 
I will consfder : what you haVe to s'ay, 
I will/ with p'atience he^ar ; and find a ti'me 
Both me^et to he'ar, and a'nswer such high thi ngs* 
'Till th'en (my noble fi^iend) chew upon thi^s: 
Brutus had rather be a v^Uager^ 
Than to repute himself a so^n of JRa'me^ 
Under such hard condi^tions/ as this iXme 
Is Tike to Wy upon us. 



BRUTUS' SOLILOQUY— WHEREIN HE CONTEM- 
PLATES CiESAR'S DESTRUCTION. 

Shakspeare. 

It m'ust be by his death : and, for my part, 

I know no per^'sonal cause/ to sp'um at him ; 

But, for the ge'^neraL He would be cro^toned — 

How that might change his na'ture, there's^ the question. 

It is the bright da^/ that brings the adder fourth ; 

And th^at/ craves wcCry walking : cro^wn him I — tikd't /-^ 

And the'n, I gra^nt, we put a sti'ng in him, 

Tha^t/ at his w'ill, he may do dan^ger with. 

The abus^e of greatness is, when it disjoins 

Remo^rse from poVer : and, to speak truth of C® sar, 
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I have not kn'own/ when his affec^Honsj swayed 

Mor^e than his reason. Bat, 'tis a common pro'of. 

That low'liness is young ambition's lad'der ; 

(Whereto the climber upVards turns his £&'ce ;) 

B'ut, when he once atta'ins the utmost rotund, 

He then unto the la'dder turns his ba^ck, ^ 

Loo^ks in the clo uds, scorning the base degrees 

By whi'ch/ he did asce'nd : so Ccesanr tdlk^. 

The'n, les t he m ay, preve'nt. And, since the quarrel 

Will bear no co'lour, for the thing he m , 

Fashion it tVus, — ^th'at whaH he is, augme'nted, 

Would run to the'se, and ^Atf^'^ff-extre mities : 

And there^fore, thi'nk him as a se'rpent's e^gg/ 

Whi'ch hatc'hed/ wo'uld, as his kin^d, grow mis'chievous ; 

And klU-him/ in the %hilh 



APPEAL OF BRUTUS TO THE ROMAN PEOPLE, 
ON THE DEATH OF C^SAR. 

Shakspeare. 

Rodmans, coun'trymen, and loVers ! hear^ me/ for my 
cause', and be silent, that you may heW. Belie've me/ for 
mine hon^our, and have respect^ to mine ho'nour, that you may 
believed Cen'sure me/ in your wis^dom, and awake your 
sen ses, that you may the better judge\ If there be any in 
this asse^mbly, any dear friend of Cae'sar's, to him^ I say', that 
Bru'^tus'^ love to Cad'sar, was no Wss than Kis. If then that 
friend demanM, why Bru'^s rose against* CsBsar, ikii is my 
answer : Not that I loved Cafsar less\ but that I loved FTome 
md^re. Had you rather Caesar were liVing, and die ail slaVes ; 
than that Caesar were dead\ to live all free'men ? As Caesar 
lo'ved me, I weep^ for him ; as he was for'tunate, I rejoice^ at 
it ; as he was variant, I ho nour him; but, as he was ambi'tious, 
I slew^ him. There are tear's/ for his love\ joy'/ for his 
for tune, ho^nour/ for his valour, but de^athj for his ambi^tion. 
Who's here-so oase', that would be a bond'man? If any', 

* In giving the preference to this form of the genitive case, the Editor 
has followed Mr. Kemble's manner of delivering the speech, which is not 
only more harmonious, but more agreeable to the rhythmical structure of 
the sentence than the other form, ''Brutus'a." 
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speak^ ; for Mm have I offeod'ed. Who's here so rude^ that 
would not be a Rodman ? K a ny, speak^ ; for him have I 
offen'ded. Who's here so vi^'le, that 'will not love his cou^'ntry ?* 
If any', speak^ ; for him' have I offen^ded. — I pause' for a 
reply'. 

No'ne ?— ' then noni have I offe nded — T have done no 
more to Cce'saVy than you should do to Brutus. The ques- 
tion of his deathy is enrolled in the Ca'pitol : his gVory not 
exten^oated, wherein he was wor'thy: nor his offe'nces enfor'ced, 
for wh'ich he suffered de^ath\ 

Here comes his bo'dy, moum'ed/ by Mark An'tony: wh'o, 
though he had no han'd in his death , shall receive the he'nefit of 




when it shall please' my coim'try to nee'd my death'. 



ANTONY'S FUNERAL ORATION OVEll 

CiESAR'S BODY. 

Shakspeare. 

Friends', Ro'mans, Country'men, lend' me your ears'. 

I come to hury CaBsar,. not to praise him. 

The evilj that men do/ lives a'fter them ; 

The go^od/ is oft interredf with their bones^ ; 

So let it he/ with Cae'sar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told' you, CaBsar was ambi'tious : 

If it were 'SO, it was a grievous fa'ult ; 

And grie'vously/ hath CaBsar an'swered it. 

Here', under leave of Bru'tus, and the rest', 

(For Brutus is an ho'nourable man'. 

So are they all', all' ho'nourable men') 

Come I to speak in Caesar's fu'neral. 

He was my £riend', faithful and just to me' ; 

* This is one of those indefinite notes of interrogatov OMt reqaire to 
be read defimtefy, for we are not warranted to Bxippose that any man is 
** so vile" as not to " love his country,** 

t In blank verse the participial termination ed nwat always be pro- 
nounced as a distinct syllable, where the syllables in aUne make only nine 
without it. 
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But Bm tus says, he was ambrtious ; 

And Brutus is an hon'ourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome', 

Whose ran'soms/ did tiie g'eneral-coffers fiU^ ; 

Did this' in CsB^sar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cri'ed, C» W hath wept^ ; 

Ambition should be made of ster^ner st'uS : — 

Yet Bru'tus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Bru^tus is an honourable man. 

You all did aee\ that, on the Lu percal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown^ ; 

Which he did thrice refuse'. — Was this' ambition ? 

Yet Bru'tus says, he wa^s ambitious ; 

And sure^ he is an ho'nourable man. 

I speak not to disprove^ what Brutus spoke'. 

But here I am to speak' what I do know\ 

You all did love^ him once', (not without ca'use.) 

What cause withholds you, then, to mo'um for him ? 

O judg'ment I thou art fled to the brutish beasts. 

And menf/ have lost their rea^son« — ^Bea'r with me,— > 

My hear^t/ is in the coffin there with Cae'sar, 

And I must pause'/ till it come back^ to me. 

If you have tears^ prepare to shed them now. 
Yon all do know this man'tle : I remember 
The first time ever CsBsar put it on', . 
rXwas on a summer's evening in his tent',) 

That da/ he overcame the Ner^vii 

Look' I in this place ran Cas sius' dagger thro^ugh ; 
See what a rent'/ the envious Ca'sca ma^de I— — — 
Through this'/ the well-beloved Brutu^s stab'bed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away', 
Mark how the blood' of CsB^'sar fo'Uowed-it I 
As rushing out of doors\ to be resolved, 
f Bru'^tus/ so unkindly knock^ed, or no'. 
For Bru^tus, as you know', was Cse^sar's an'gel.) 
Judged O ye gods' ! how dearly Csesar lo'ved him ; 
Th'is, tKis] was the unkindest cu t of a'U ; 
For, when the noble Caesar saw him' stab, 
Ingra'titude (more strong than trai^tor's arms ) 
Quite vanq^uished him ; then burst his mighty helart ; 
And, in his man^tle, muffling up his face', 
(Even at the base of Pompey*s sta'tue, 
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Which all the while ran bloo^'d) great Caesar feir ; 
O wha^t a fall was there' y my coun'trymen I 
Then 7', and yo^^ and alt of us fell down', 
While hloo'dy trea'son/ fl'ourished oVer us. 

! now you weep' ; and, I perceive\ you feel 
The dint' of pity^ ; these are gYcLcious dr'ops. 
Kind so'uls ;* what' I we^ep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar's ves'ture wounded ? look you here^ I 
Here is himse^'lfy m'arred (as you see') by trai^tors. 

Grood friends^ swe'^et friends', let me not stir you up 
To any sudden flood^ of mu tiny. 
They that have done this deed are hcfnourahle* 
What priVate griefs they have^ alas' ! I know' not, 
That made them do' it ; they are wi'se and ho^nowdble ; 
And wiir, no doubt', with rea'^son answer you. 

1 come not', l^ends\ to steal away' your hearts' ; 
r am no orator, as Bm'tus is : 

But, as you know me all', a plain', blunt' man'. 

That lov'e my friend' ; and thatj they know full well. 

That gave me pubhc leave to speak' of hun : 

For / have neither wit, nor wo'rds, nor wor'th. 

Action, nor ut'terance, nor the po'wer of spee'ch, 

To stir men's blo'od ; V only speak right on' : 

I tell you that', which you yourselves' do know' ; 

Show you sweet Caesar s wounds', (poo'r, po'wer/ dumb' mouths' !) 

And bid them' speak for me' : — But, were I ^ru' ttts. 

And Brttttts An^tony, there trere' an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spi'rits, and put a ton'gue 

In e'very-wound of Cse'sar, that should move' 

The sU/'nes of Rome', to m'& and mu^Hny. 

* There is a liquid fomid of the it, c, and g hard, before the vowels a 
and t, which gives a smooth and elegant sound to the words in which they 
occur, and which distinguishes the poiite pronunciation of London, from 
that of every other part of the island. This pronunciation is nearly as if 
the a and i were preceded by e. Thus kind is pronounced as if written 
ke-md s card, as ke^rd; and regard, as rcge-ard. The word» that require 
thik liquid sound, are ski/f kind, gu^, girl, garden, gttisei guile, card, cart^ 
guard, and regard, &c« ; these, and tiieir compounds, are nearly all of the 
words where this sound occurs ; but these are so much in use, as to be 
sufficient to mark a speaker as either coarse or elegant, as he adopts or 
neglects it. 

This sound is taken notice of by Steele, in his English Grammar, so 
long ago as the reign of Queen Anne. 

F 5 
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QUARREL OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

Shaksfeare. 

Cos. That you have wron'ged-me, doth appe'ar/ in this^. 
You have condem ned and no^ted Lucius Pella 
For taking brrbes here of the Sa'rdians ; 
WhereHn my let'ter (praying on his sid^e, 
Because I knew the m'an) was slig^hted-of. 

JBru. You wronged yourse'lf, to write in such a c'ase. 

Cos, In such a time as thHs/ it is not me^et, 
That evenr nice o^ffence/ should bear its co'mment. 

Bru, Yet let me te^ll you, Ca'ssius, you yourse^lf 
Are much condem'ned to have an itching palm. 
To s ell and marVyour-offices/ for gold, 
To u ndeserVers. 

Cos. r an itching palm ? 
You know that you are Bru'^s/ that spake thls^ 
Ot\ by the go'd^, this spee'ch/ were else your la8t\ 

Sru, The name of Ca^'ssius/ honours this corr'uptiony 
And cha'stisement/ doth therefore hi'de its hea'd. 

Cos. Chas'^tisement ! 

Sru. Remember Marc'h, the fdes-of-March/ remem^ber ! 
Did not great Julius bleed for jus'^tice-sake ? 
What villain touched his boMy, that did sta'b, 
And no't for jus^'tice ? What I shall one of us\ 
That struck the fore^most man of all this world, 
(But for supporting* rol)ber8), shall we now 
Contaminate our fin^gers with base bri'bes, 
And sell the mighty me'ed of our large ho'nours 
For so much tra'sh/ as may be grasped th'us ? 
I'd rather be a do g, and bay the mo^on, 
Than such a R'oman. 

Cas. Br utus, ba'y not m^'e, 
111 not en€uVe it ; you forg et-yourself. 
To hedg^e-me-in ; I am a sordier, I', 

* The ringing sound of the participial termination imo must always be 
carefully and fully preserved, except where the verb, in its simple state, 
ends in ing, as nngt bringtjiingf &c., where it seems proper that the termi- 
national ing should slide nearly into the sound of in, to avoid the tauto- 
logical repetition of the ringing sound. 
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Older in practice, a'bler than yours'elf. 
To make condi^tions. 

Bru. ^ Go^ to ; you are not, Cas sius. 

CcLs. I am\ 

Bru. I say you ar^e not. 

Cas. Urge me no m'ore, I shall forget myself-— 
Have mind upon your h'ealth — ^temp't me/ no farther. 

Bru, Awa y, sliglit man ! 

Cas. I8*t po^ssit>le ? 

Bru. Hear' me, for I will sp^eak. 
Must I give w ay and roo^m/ to your rash ch'oler ? 
Shall I be friglited/ when a maaman st'ares ? 

Ca,s. O go'ds I ye g'ods 1 must I endu^re all tide's ? 

Bru. All th'is ? ay/ mor^e* — Fr'et/ till your proud heart bre^ak 1 
Go\ tell your slaves how ch'oleric-you-are, 
And make your bo'ndmen trem^ble. Must I bu'dge ? 
Must r obse'rve you ? must I stand and crou'ch/ 
Under your testy h'umour ? By the g'ods, 
You shall dige^st the venom of you sple'en, 
Though it do sp'lit you : foV/ from this day fo'rth 
rU use you for my mir^th, ye^a for my lau^'ghter. 
When you are wa spish. 

Ca^. Is^ it come to th'is ? 

Bru. You sa y, yo^u are a better soldier : 
Let it appeal so ; make your vaunting tru'e. 
And it shall pleas'e-me well. For mine own p'art, 
I shall be glad to lea'm of n oble me^. 

Co*. You wr'ong me eVery-way — ^you wro^ig me, Br'utus ; 
I said an el'der soldier, not a be^'tter ; 
Did I say be'tter ? 

Bru. If you di'd, I car'e not. 

Ckis. When CaBsar li ved, h^e durst not thus have mo'ved me. 

Bru. Pea'ce, pe^ace ; you durst not so have tempted hi^'qi. 

Cas. r durst'-not I 

Bru, No\ 

Co*. Wha't ? durst not tem'pt him ? 

Bru. For your li^fe/ you dur st-not. 

CkLs. Do not presume too muc h upon my Yove ; 
I m'ay-do/ what I shall be so^rry-for. 

Bru. You haVe done th'at/ you should be so'rry for. 
There is no terror, Cas'sius, in your thr'eats ; 
FoV/ I am armed so strong in ho nesty, 
That they pass by'-me/ as the idle win'd, 



Prononnoed with 
conaeioiu ao- 
perioritj and 
dignUjf. 
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Which I respe'ct-not. I did send'-to-you 

For certain sums of go^ld, which you denled-me ; 

(For r can raise no money by vi'^le-means.) 

I had rather c oin my he^'art, 

And dro'p my blo^'od/ for dra'chmas, than to wring/ 

From the hard hands of pea^sants/ their vile tr'ash 

By an y indirection. I did send 

To you for goHd/ to pay my le'gions, 

Which you denied me : was that done like Ca^'ssius ? 

Should r have answered Caius Cassius s'o; 

When Ma'rcus Bru^tus/ grows so cov^etous^ 

To lock such ra'scal coun^ters/ from hi^s fri ends, 

Be re'Sidj, go'ds, (with a^ll your ihunder-bolts I) 

Dash'-him to pierces ! 

Cos. I denied you no^t. 

Sru, You diM. 

Cos. I did no^t — he^ was but a fo'ol 
That brought my anWer ba^ck. — Brut'us/ hath rived my he'art. 
A fri'end/ should bear a fri^end's infir^'mities^ 
But Br^'utus/ makes mi^ne/ greaW than they ai^e. 

JBru, I do^ not' — till you prac^tise them on me. 

Cas» You loVe me 'not. (InterrogaUvely.) 

JBru. I do not like your fa^'ults. 

Cos. A frie'ndly-eye/ could never see such fa ults. 

Sru. A fla'^rer s-would-not, though they do appear 
As hu^ge/ as high Oly mpus. 

Cos. Come, A'ntony, and young Oct'avius, co^me I 
Revenge yourselves alo^ne on Ca'^ssius, 
FoV/ Cassius is a-we'ary of the wo^rld; 
Ha'ted/by one he lov^es; braved/ by his bro'ther; 
Che'cked/.as a bon'dman; all his fa'ults obserVed,* 



* The participial termination ed mnat never be prononnced as a distinet 
eyllable, unless preceded by d or t, except in the language of Scripture. 
When learned^ cursed^ bletted, and winged are adjectives, the ed is invari* 
ably pronounced as a distinct syllable ; but when participles, the ed does 
not form an additional syllable. Poetry, however, assumes the privilege 
of using these adjectives either way, but correct prose rigidly exacts the 
pronunciation of ed in these words, when adjectives, as a distinct syllable. 
The ed in aged always makes a distinct syllable, as an aged man ; but 
when this word is compounded with anotiier, the ed does not form a 
syllable ; as, aJvU-aged horse. 

When adjectives are changed into adverbs by the addition of the ter- 
mination ly, the participial ed is preserved long and diatiDCt, as, confessedly^ 
professedly, &c. 
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S^et in a not^e-book, learaed and con ned by ro'te, 

To cast into my teVtb. O ! I could weep 

My spi'rit/ from mine e^jes I — There is my dag'ger^ 

And he^re/ my naked bre^ast — withi'n, ahea'rt 

Dea^rer/ than Plu'tus* min^e, ricTier/ than gold I 

If thou needest a Rodman's, take it for^th. 

V, that denied thee gold, will give my he'^art : 

Stri'ke/ as thou didst at Cse'sar ; for I kn'ow, 

When thou didst hate hi'm wo'^rst^ thou loVedst him be^'tter/ 

Than eVer thou lovedst Ca'^ssius. 

JBru. Sheathe your da'^gger : 
Be an'gry when you will, it shall haVe sco^pe ; 
D^o what you wi'll, disho'nour/ shall be humour. 
O Ca'ssius I you are yo^ked with a la mb. 
That carries an^ger/ as the flint bears fire^ 
Which, mu^ch-enforoed,/ shows a hasty spa'rk, 
And straight is c^'old again\ 

Cos* Hath Cassius lived, 
To be but mu<th and lau ghter to his Br utus, 
When gri'ef, and blood ill-tem^pered, vex'eth-him? 

Bru, When I spoke th'at, I was ill-te'mpered too\ 

Cos. Do you confe^ss so mu ch ? GiVe me your ha'nd. 

JBru* And my he^'art too\ 

Cos. O Br'utus !— 

Bru. What's the ma'tter ? 

Cos. Have you not love enou^gh/ to be'ar-with-me, 
When that rash hu Wur/ which my mother gaVe me 
Ma^kes me forg^etful ? 

Bru. Yes^ Cas^sius, and from henoef'orth, 
(When you are over-ea^mest/ with your Br utus,) 
Hell think your mo'^her chi'des,/ and leaVe-you 8o\ 



CORIOLANUS AND TULLUS AUFIDIUS. 

Shakspeare. 

Cor. 1 PLAINLY, Tullus, by your Woks/ perc'eive 
You disappr'ove-my-conduct. 

Awf. I mean not to as^sail thee/ with the cb!^mour 
Of loud repro'aches and the wa'r of w'ords; 
B'ut (pr'ide apa^rt, and all/ that can pervert 
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The lig ht of ste^ady r'eason) he^re to make' 
A c andid, fa'^ir-proposal. 

Cor* Spe'ak, I he^ar thee. 
' Auf. I need not tell thee» that I have perfo'nned 
My utmost pr omise. Th'ou hast been prote'cted ; 
Hast had thy am plest, most ambrtious-wish ; 
Thy womided pr'ide/ is healed, thy dear reven'ffe/ 
Completely salted ; a nd (to cro^wn thy fo'rtune,} 
At the sa,me-time, thy peace with R'ome/ rest'ored. 
Thou art no more a Volscian, but a Rodman : 
Ret'um, retur^n ; thy du ty/ calls up^on-thee 
Still to prote^ct-the-city/ thou hast saVed ; 
It still may be in dan^ger/ from our a'rms : 
Reti^re : I will take care thou mWst/ with sa^fety. 

Cor, With s'afety? — Do'st thmk Coriola'nus 
Will stoop to th^ee/ for s'afety ? — Ko: isCj safeguard 

Is in my^self, a bo'som/ vo'id of bla^me 

(X, 'tis an act of coVardice and ba^seness. 

To s'eize the very ti^me/ my hands are fettered/ 

By the strong ch ain of fo'rmer-obligation, 

(The s'afe, su^re-moment/ to in'sult me.) — Go^ds ! 

Wer^e I now fr'ee, (as on that da'y I w'as 

When at Cori'oli I tamed your p'ride) 

Thi's had not be^en. 

Auf, Thou speakest the tr uth : it haM not. 
Oy for that time aga^in ! Propitious god's. 
If you will bress-me, gra'nt it ! Kn'ow, for th'at» 
For th'^at/ de^ar-purpose, I have now prop'osed 
Thou should'st retu^m : I pray thee, Ma'rcius, d^o it ; 
And we shall meet aga 'in/ on no^bler-tenhs. 

Cor. Till I have cleared my ho'nour/ in your co'uncil, 
And proved before them aUl, to thy conr usion, 
The fal^sehood of thy cha rge ; as soon in battle 
Would I fly befo're thee, and ho VI for me'rcy, 
As quit the sta'tion/ they've assi'gned-me heVe. 

Auf, Thou canst not hope acquit^tal/ from the Volscians. 

Cor, I d'o: — N'ay, m^ore, expect their approbation. 
Their thanks. I will obtain you suVh a p'eace 
As y'e* durst/ nev'er-a'sk; a perfect u'nion 
Of your whole na^tion/ with imperial Ro me, 

* The trifling alterations in this dialogue, as in '* thou'* for yp, is agree* 
able to Mr. Kemble's reading of *< Coriolanut.*' 
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In all her privileges, all her rig^'hts; 

By the just gods, I wi'U. — Wha't would'st thou mo're ? 

Auf. What would I mo^re, proud Rodman ? Th'is I wo^uld— 
Fire the cursed fo'rest, where these Roman w'olves 
Ha^unt and inf'est their no'hler-neighhoura/ rou^nd them; 
Extir^pate/ from the hosom of this la nd 
A false, perfid'ious-people, wh o (beneath 
The ma^sk of fre'edom) are a combination 

Against the H^berty of hu'maurkind ; 

The genuine seed of ou tlaws and of ro^bbers. 

Cor. The se'ed of go^'ds. — 'Tis not for th'ee, vain bo'aster, — 
'Tis not for su^ch as tho^'u, — (so often spared 
By her victorious sw'ord) to speak of Ro^mey 
B ut with resp'ect, and a'wful venera^tion^ — 
Whatever her bloats, whatever her giddy fa'ctions. 
There is more virtue/ in one sin'gle-year 
Of R'oman-story, than your Vo'lscian-annals 
Can b'oast/ through all their ere eping, da'Vk-duration. 

Auf, I thank thy ra'ge : — This full displa'ys the tra^itor. 

C(yr. Tra^ltor'I— H'ownoV? 

Auf. Ay, tr aitor, Ma'Vcius. 
' Cor. Mar^cius! 

Auf. A'y, Mar'cius, C'aius Ma'rcius: Dost thou think 
I'll grace thee with that r'obbery, thy sto'len-name, 
Corioranus, in Co'rioli? 

Yo'u/ lor ds, and he'ads of the state, perfidiously 
He has betrayed your bu^siness, and gi ven-up, * 
(For certain droops of s'alt,) your c'ity Ro^me^— 
I say, yo^ir city, — to his wiYe and mo'ther ; 
Breaking his oa^th and r'esolution/ like 
A tw'ist of rot'ten-silk ; never admitting 
Cou^nsel of the w^ar : b ut/ at his nurse's ie'an/ 
He wh%ed and ro^ared-away/ your victory ; 
That/ pa'ges blu^shed-at-him, and me^n of he'art 
Looked wo'ndeiing e'ach at o^ther. 

Cor, He^arest thou, M'ars ? 

Auf, Na'me not the go'd, thou Voy of te^'ais. 

Cor. Mea^sureless-liar, he has made my beart 
Too gi'eat/ for what cont'ains it*— Bo"y 1— false 8la\e I 
Cu't me/ to pieees, Volsces : me^n and Tads, 
Stain all your e'dges on^-me^ — ^Bo^'y I — ^Si'^r 1 
4 If you have wri't your annals tr'ue, 'iia the'^ze* 
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Th'at/, like an ea'gle in a d'ovecot, I 
Fluttered your Vols^cians in Co noli ; 
Alo'ne/ 1 di'd-it :— Bo"y I— B'ut/ let us par't ; 
Lest my rash ha^nd/ should do a hasty de'ed 
My cooler th'ought forbiMs. 

Auf. I court 
The wor'st thy sword can d'o ; while tho^u firom m^'e/ 
Hast notching/ to exp'ect/ but sore destru^ction ; 
Quit th^en/ this hostile cam^p : on ce more/ I tell^ thee. 
Thou art not h'ere one sing'le-hour/ in sa'fety. 

Cor. O, that I ha'd thee in the field, 
With sfx-Aufidiuses, or m'ore, thy tril)e, 
To us^e my la'wful-sword I- 



HAMLET'S SOLILOQUY ON HIS MOTHER'S 

MARRIAGE. 

Shakspeare. 

Oh that this to'o, too so^lid-flesh/ would m elt, 

ThaV, and resolve itself into a de'w I 

O'r/ that the Everla sting/ ha'd-not fixed 

His ca'non/ *gainst se'lf-slaug^hter I 

How w eary, stale, fla% and unpro'fitable, 

See^m to m^'e/ all ^e u^'ses of this woVld I 

Fie o'n't ! oh fi^e I 'tis an unwe'eded gar'den. 

That grows to see'd ; things ra'nk, and gro'ss in n^atore, 

Posse'ss-it me^rely. That it should come to this I 

But two mon'ths de ad ; na^y, not so mu ch ; not tw'o ; 

So excellent a kin'g, that wa^s, to tide's I 

Hyp'erion to a sa'tyr : so lov'ing to my m other, 

That he permitted not the win^ds of He'aven 

Visit her face/ too rou'ghly. HeaVen and ea'rth I 

Must I reme mber I — ^Why\ she would han'g-on-him, 

As if increase of ap^petite/ had grown 

By wha^t it fe'd-on ; y et, witVin a mon'th, — 

(Let me not think) ; — Frailty, thy na mo is Wo^man I — 

A lit'^le month I o'r/ er e those shoes were old, 

With which she followed my poor father's bo'dy, 

Like Nlobe, all te'ars; — ^why, sh'e, even sh^e — 

(O He'aven I a bea^st, that wants discourse of reason, 
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Would have mourned lounger — ) maimed with mine un'ole. 

My fa^ther's bro'ther ; but/ no more lik'e my fa'ther, 

Than T to Her'cules. Withi'n a mo'nth !— 

(Ere yet the sal^t of most unri ghteous-tears 

Had left the flush^ing/ in her galled ey'es) 

She mar^ried I — 0> most wic'ked-speed,— 

It is^ not, nor it ca'Wot-come to go'od, 

But bre^ak my he'art, for I must h old my ton^gue. 



HAMLETS SOLILOQUY ON NOT REVENGING 
HIS FATHER'S MURDER. 

Shakspeare. 

Oh what a wr'etch and peasant slaVe am T I 

Is it not mons^trous, that this player he're, 

(B ut in a fi^ction, in a dr^'eam of p'assion,) 

Uould force his sou 1/ so^ to his own conceit^ 

That, from her w orking, all his yi'sage warm^ed, 

Tea'rs in his ey^es, distra'ction in his asp'ect, 

A broken vorce, and his whole fu'nction/ suiting 

With formes to his conc'eit ? and a'U for northing I 

For H ecuba I 

What's He'cuba to hiX or he' to He'cuha, 

That he should we^ep-for-her ? WhaVwould-he-do, 

Had he' the mo'tive/ and the c'ue for pas'sion 

That T have ? He would drown the sta^ge/ with t'ear8> 

And cleave the general e^ar/ with horrid spee'ch ; 

Make ma'^d the g^'ilty^ and app'^al the fre'e ; 

Confo'und the igWrant ; and ama'ze, indexed, 

The very fiiculties of ey'es and e'ars.* 

* The insertioii of the grand and terrihle a^jwation of Macbeth, beau- 
tifiilly illuBtratiye of the ** Commencing Componnd SerioB," having been 
neglected in " the Introdaction,** (its proper place) is apologetically given 
here ; the quality of the sentence ending at ** ears " being somewhat 
analagoos to an example of the Commencing Compound Series* 
" I conjure yon, by that which yon profess, 

(Howe'er you come to know it,) answer me ; 

Though you untie the winds and let them fight 

Against Uie chnVches; though the yesty waves 

Confound and swallow naviga^tion-up ; 

Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees blown doSm ; 
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But I am prgeon-liveredy and lack gair 

To make oppres^sion bitter ; or\ ere thi's, 

I should have fatted all the region kites' 

With this sla've's o^flFal I — *I have heard 

That guilty crea'tures^ sitting at a pi ay. 

Have (by the very cu^nning of the sc ene) 

Been stru^ck/ so^ to the s oul, that/ pre sently/ 

They have procla'imed/ their malefac'tions : 

For murder (though it ha^s no to'ngue) will speak/ 

With most mira'culous origan. I'll have these pla'yers 

Play som'ething/ like the muVder of my fa'ther 

Before my un^cle. I'll observe his lo^oks : 

1*11 ten't-him/ to the qu'Hck. If he do blen'ch, 

I know my cou rse. The sp'irit/ that I have se'en 

May be a de'vil ; and the d^evil/ hath poVer/ 

To assu'me a pleasing sh^ape< — ^I'll have the grounds 

More re^lative than th'is. The Pla'y ; the pla'^y's the thi ng 

Wherei^n/ 1*11 catch the c'onscience of the ki'ng. 



HAMLET'S SOLILOQUY ON DEATH. 

Shaksfeare. 

To be, or noH to b'e ? — Th'at is the que^stion^ — 

Whether 'tis n'obler in the minM/ to suffer 

The st'ings and ax'rows of outrag^eous fo'rtune, 

Or/ to take arm's/ against a se^a of tro'ubles, 

AnM, by opp'osing, en d-them ? — To di^e — ^to sle ep— 

No mo^re ; and/ by a sle ep to sa^ we e'nd 

The hear^-ache, and the thousand/ natural sho'cks/ 

That fles^h is he'ir to ; — 'Tis a consum'mation/ 

Devo'utly/ to be wis^hed. — To di'e — ^to sW] 



Though castles topple on their warder's he^ads ; 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their founda^tions ; tliough the treasure 

Of nature's germins tumble altoge^ther. 

Even till destruction si'cken, answer me 

To what 1 ask you." 
* The tone and manner are here changed into a less bitter and more 
meditative cast, which, with but little variction, continues to the end 
of the soliloquy^ 
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To sle^ep ! perch'ance to dre^'am ! ay, ther^e's the rub ; 

Fo'r/ in that sleep of de^'ath/ wha^t dreams may co me, 

(When we have shuffled o^ff this mor tal-coil,) 

Must giv'e us pa^use. — There's the resp'ect/ 

That makes cala'mity of so long li'fe : 

For wh'o/ would bear the whi^ps and so oms of the tim^e. 

The oppr'essor's wro^ng, the prou'd-man's co^ntumely. 

The pan^gs of despis^ed-love, the la'w's deWy, 

The in'solence of o'fflce, and the spurns ) spoken in a mo- 

That patient merit of the unworthy takesyi notone.* 

When he^ himse^lf/ might his gutehis make/ 

With a bare bo^'dkin ?f Who/ would fardels beaV, 

To groa'n and swe^at/ under a weary li'fe ; 

But/ that the dread of soWthing/ afl'er de'ath 

(That undiscWered-country, from whose bourn 

No traVeller retur'ns) pu zzles the wi^U ; 

And mak'es us/ rather Vear/ tho'^se iUls/ we hav'e, 

Than fly^ to o^thers/ that we kno'w not o*f ? 

Thus con'science/ does make coVards-of-us a^U : 

And thu s/ the native huV of resolu'tion 

Is sicklied o'^er/ with the pale ca^st of tho'ught ; 

And e'^terprises/ of great pit^h and m oment 

With this rega^rd/ their currents turn awr'y, 

And lose the na'me-of ac'tion. 



SOLILOQUY OF THE KING IN HAMLET, 

Shakspeare. 

! my offence is ran'k, it sm'ells to He'^aven, 
It hath the pri^mal, elMest-curse up'on 't; 

A brotTier s-murder Pr'ay/ I can'not : 

Though inclina^tion/ be as sharp as 'twill, 
My stronger guHlt/ defeats my strong int'ent ; 
An'd (like a man to double business bou'nd) 

1 stand in pa'use/ where I shall first begin, 

And bo'th neglect'. What I if this cursed han'd/ 

* This turn of the voice, usually expressed by a horizontal line (see 
" Introduction ") may be used with great effect to illustrate a mixture of 
irony and contempt. Thus, in the «• Appeal of Brutus," page 102, ** Had 
you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves,'* &c , v i a 

t I have given "bodkin" the emphatic rising sUde, because I thmk it 
is capable of expressing the most contempt. 
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Were thicker than itse'lf/ with brother's blo'od ; 

Is there not rain enou'gh/ in the sweet He'avens, 

To wash it whHte as sn'ow? Where^to serves me'rcy, 

But to confront the vis'age of offe^nce ? 

And what's in praVer, but this two^fold fo'rce, 

To be for esta lied/ ere^ we come to fall', 

O'r/ par'doned/ being dow'n? — The'n Til look u'p ; 

My fau'lt is pa'st. — But, O', wh^at-form-of-prayer 

Can serve m^y-tum ? Forgiv*e-me my foul mu rder ! — 

That can^not be, since I am still poss essed 

Of those e^ffects/ for which I di^d the mu rder, 

My cro^wn, mine own ambi'tion, and my quWn. 

May one be pa rdoned, and reta^in the offe nee ? 

In the corrup^ted-currents of this w'orld, 

Offence's gilded ha^nd/ may shove by Jus'tice ; 

And oft 'tis se^en, the wicked prize itself/ 

Buys ou^t the law's. But *ti^s not so abov^'e. 

The^re/ is no sh'uffling ; they're/ the action lies'/ 

In its tr^ue na'ture, and we ourse'^lves comp'elled, 

(Even to the te eth and fore'head of our fa ults,) 

To gi ve-in eMdence. What the'n ? what re^sts ? 

Try what repen tance ca^n: wh'at can it no^'t ? 

Yet what c^'an-it, when one can no^t repe'nt ? 

O wretched sta'te ! O b'osom/ brack as dearth I 

O limed so'ul, tha't, strugg'ling to be fr'ee. 

Art mo're enga'ged ! He'lp, a ngels T ma Ke assa'y I 

Bow, stubborn knWs ; and hea'rt, (with strings of st'eel,) 

Be s'oft as sin^ews of the ne'w-bom-babe I and 

Ally may y et be w'ell I 



HAMLET'S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PLAYERS. 

! 

! Shakspeare. 



Speak the speech, I pra'y-you, (as I pronoun'ced-it-to-you) 
iri^ppingly on the ton'gue. But/ if you mo^'uth it (as many of 
our Players do) I had as lief the town c'rier/ had spo^ken my 
lines. And do not saw the air too much with your hand, th^'us : 
but/ use all ge'ntly ; fo'r/ in the very to'rrent, tem^pest, a nd, (as 
I may say) whHrlwind-of-pour-passion,* you must acq'uire and 

• ** Whirlwind of your passion ** may be regarded as one rhetorical 
word, with the emphatic rising inflexion upon " whirl." 
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beg'et a te mperanoe/ that may g'ive it smoo'thness. O ! it 
offen'ds me to the co^re, to hear a robu stious/ peii'wig-pated 
fellow/ tear a pa'ssion to ta^tter, to very ra'^gs, to split l£e ea'rs 
of the gro^mdlings, w'ho, (for the most p'art) are capable of 
northing, but inexplicable dumb sho'ws and naiie. I would 
have such a fellow whi pped/ for o'e^'rdoing Ter^gament ; it o^ut- 
herods He'Vod, — Pray y^ou, avoHd-it. 

Be not too tam^e, nei'ther ; but, let your discretion be your 
tu'tor. Suit the auction to the woVd, the woVd to the ac'tion, 
with this special obserVauce, that you o'erste^p-not-the-modesty 
of na'^ture : for, anything so overd'one/ is from the pu rpose of 
pWying ; whose e'nd/ both at the fir'st and noV, w^as and t";^ 
to hold (as 'tw'ere) the mi'rror up to na^ture ; to show Vir'tue, 
her own fea^ture^ oco^m her own i'maffe, and the very a'ge and 
boMy of the ti'me/ his fo'rm and pre ssure. NoV/ this over- 
cUme, though it make the unski^l&l lau gh, cannot but make 
the judi^cious grie^ve, the censure of on^e of whi ch/ mu^st/ in 
your all'owance/ o'erweigh a whole theatre of (tihers. Oh ! 
there be pFayers, that I have seen pWy, and heard others 
pr'aise, and that Mghlvy (not to speak, it profanely,) th'at/ 
nefther having the accent of Chri^stian, nor the gait of 
Ch'ristian, pa'gan, nor ma^'n, have so stru'tted and b'ellowed, 
that I have thought some of Nature's jou^meymen had m'ade- 
them, (and not made them w^'ell,) they imitated hum'anity so 
abominably.* 



HENRY IV/8 SOLILOQUY ON SLEEP. 

Shakspeare. 

How many thousands of my poo^'rest-subjects/ 
A're/ at th is-hour/ asl'eep ! O gentle Sl'eep, 
(Nature's soft nu'rse,) how have I friglited thee, 
That thou no moVe/ wilt weigh my eye-lids do'wn, 
And steep my s enses/ in forge^tfuhiess ! 

* Though the critical discrimmation, and profound Imowledge of the 
subject, must be apparent to all, in these iustly-admiied ** Instructions,'' 
(the application of which is by no means conned to " the stage,'*) they 
are peculiarly so to the rhetorical student } and why they are not uni- 
formly and universally adopted may well excite the wonder and pity of 
the skilful Elocutionist, since their propriety is conspicuously manifest to 
every person of cultiyated taste : nevertheless, such, in some instances, ir 
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Why ra'ther, (Sle'ep,) liest thou in smoky-cribs^ 

(Upon uneasy pa'llets/ stretc'hing-thee,) 

And, hush'ed/ with buzzing night-flies to thy slu mber ; 

Than in the perfumed cha^mbers of the gr^eat. 

Under the can'opies of costly st ate. 

And luired/ with so'unds of swe'etest melo^dy ? 

O thou dull'-god, why liest thou with the yi le j 

In loatlisome-beds, and leayest the kin^'gly-couch, ! 

A watch'-case/ to a common la'rom-bell ? I 

Wilt'-thou (upon the high and giddy m'ast) 

Seal up the ship-boy*s ey^es, and rock his br'ains, 

In cradle of the ru de/ imperious sur'ge; 

And, in the yisita^tion of the wi'nds, 

Who take the ruffian brUows by the t'op, 

Curling their monstrous he'ads, and han'ging-them 

With deafening cWmours/ in the slippery sfajKouds, 

Tha t, with the hu rly, de'ath itse^'lf awa Kes : 

Cans't thou (O partial Sle'ep) giye thy repo'se/ 

To the wet sea-bo^y/ in an hour so ru'de ; 

And, in the calmest and the s^tillest ni^ght, 

(With all appliances and me^ans to bo'ot,) 

Den'y it to a kin^g? Then, ha'ppy/ low^ly do'wn; 

Unea^sy lies the he ad/ that we'ars a cro'^wn. 



EULOGIUM ON THE ILLUSTRIOUS BARD 

OF AVON. 

Morgan. 

Shak'sfeare-Is/ in tru^th/ an au thor/ whose mimic crea'tion/ 
agre'es/ in geWral/ so perfectly with tha^t of n'ature, that it is 
not only won^derful in the gre at, but opens another scene of 
ama'zement/ to the discoveries of the mi^'croscope. We haye 
been charged indeed by a foreign w'riter ( Voltaire) with an 
oyermu'ch-admiring of this Sarb'arian : Whether we haye 

the force of early miadirected judgment, and, in others, of an nnaccount- 
able fondness for what is ^ overdone" and otttr^, that an extraordinary 
adherence still prevails in some quarters to the ** robustious perriwig- 
pated " school of Elocution, in preference to the simple, chaste, natunil 
manner, which Walkbr's System, when properly understood, is so well 
qualified to impart 
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admired with knoVledge, or have blindly followed those feel- 
ings of aff'ection/ which we could not resi^st, I cannot tell ; but 
certain it Ts, th'at/ to the labours of his e^ditors he has not been 
overm^uch oTjliged. They a^re, how ever, (for the most p'art) 
of the firs^t-rank in li'terary-fame ; but some of them had pos- 
sessions of their o^'wn in Pam'assus, of an extent too gr'eat and 
impor^tant/ to allow of a very di^ligent^ttention to the interests 
of o^thers ; and among those cr'itics (more profe^ssionally s'o.) 
the an[>lest and the be^st h'as/ unfor^tunately/ looked more to the 
praise of ingenious, than of ju^st-conjecture. 

Yet/ whatever may be the ne'glect of som'e^ or the ce^'nsure 
of o^ihers, there are tho'se/ who firmly beli^eve^ that this wild, 
this uncuUtivated-Barbarian, has not yet obtained one half of 
his fa'me ; and who truest/ that some new Stagyrite will ari'se, 
wh'o^ instead of pecking at the su^iface of thi ngs, will enter into 
the inward so^ul of his compositions, and ex'pel Thy the force of 
congenial fe'elings) those foreign impuMties/ which have 
sta'ined and disgra^ced-his-page. And/ as to those sports/ 
which will still rem'ain, they mav perhaps become invisible 
to th^ose/ who shall seek them through the me'dium of his 
be autiesy instead of looking for those be'^auties (as is too fre- 
quently d'one) through the smoke of some rW/ or impu'ted- 
obscurity. When the hand of time shall have swept off his 
present e'ditors and commenta'tors, and when the very na'^e 
of Voltaire (and even the memory of the language in which 
he has w^ritten) shall be no m'ore, the Apala'chian mou'ntains, 
the ba'nks of the Ohi^o, and the pli^i^ns of Sci ota shall resound 
with the a'^ccents of this Barba'rian. In his na^ve ton'gue/ he 
shall roll the ge'nuine* passions of n'ature ; no'r/ shall the griefs 
of Le'ar be alle^viated, or the chaWs and wit of Rosalind/ be 
abated by tiW.* There is/ indeed/ nothing peMshable-about- 
him/ except that very lea'ming/ which he is sai'd so much to 
wa'nt ! He ha'd-not (it is tr'ue) enough for the demands of 
the ag^e/ in which he liVed, but/ he had perhaps too much for 
the reacli of his ge^nius, and the interest of hisjamef Milton 
and he/ will carry the decayed remnants and fripperies of 
ancient mythology/ into more distant a'ges/ than they a're/ by 
their ownjb'rce/ entitled to exte nd ; and the' metamorphoses 

* Johnson has a similar idea. *' The stream of time," says he, ** which 
is perpetually washing the dissoluble-fabrics of o<A«r poets, passes, without 
injury, by the adamant qf Shaktpeare*'* 
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of O'yid (upheld by iKem) lay in a new cla'im/ to unme'^rited 
immorta'lity. 

Shakespeare/ is a name so i^nteresting, that it is excusable 
to stop a mo^ment, n ay/ it would be inde^cent/ to pass him 
without the tri'bute of some admiration. H^e differs ess^^en- 
tially from all o^ther w nters : Hi^ we may profess rather to 
fe^el/ than to underst'and;* and it is safer to saV, (on many oc- 
c'asions^) that we are posses^sed-^iy-Atm, than that we jdo^^^m- 
him,\ And no wo^nder : — He scatters the seeds of thin^gs, 
the principles of cha'racter and auction, with so cun^ning a 
han'd, yet/ with so car^eless an air, a'nd/, ma'ster of our fe el- 
ings, submHts-himself/ so lit^tle to our ju dgment, that every 
thing seems supe^rior. We diseem not his co'urse, we "see no 
connection of ca^use and effe'ct, we are rapt in ignorant ad- 
mi/ationy and claim no kin^dred with his abi'lities. All the 
i'ncidents, all the pa'rts, look like cha nee, while we fe'el and 
are sen'sible that the wh^ole is desi^'en. His characters/ not 
only ac't and spe^ak/ in strict confer mity to fCature^ but/ in 
strict reration to lis ; just so much is sWwn as is r'equisite, 
— just so mu'ch is impre^ssed ; he commands every passage 
to our hea^ds, and to our he'arts, and moulds-us as he ple^ases ; 
and tha^t/ with so much ea se, that he never betra^ys his own 
exe'rtions. We see these characters act from the mingled 
m'otives of pas^sion, re^ason, in^terest, ha^bit, and comple'xion, 
(in all their prop'ortions) when they are suppos^ed to\ know it 
not themse'lves ; and we are made to acknowledge/ that their 
actions and sentiments a're, fro^m those m'otives, the neces- 
sary resu^lt. Heat once blefids and dUting'uishes eVery-thing ; 
—- eve^ry-thing/ is com'pUcated, eVery-thing/ ispkCin, I restrain 

* While we see in this, and siinilar sentences, the negative character of 
the diqimctiye " than," tiie verb ** feel," in the example before ns, may 
be considered as the positive member, requiring the foiling inflection ; and 
** understand,** the negative^ which necessarily requires the rising inflection 
of the Toioe. — ^Vide p. 5, *' Introductory Outline." 

t Mr. Pope pays the immortal bard a compliment not entirely dissi- 
milar to this : — ** Homer himself," he says, '* did not make his draughts 
so immediately from nature as Skakspeare did ; and it is not so proper 
to say that he (Shakspeare) spoke from nature, as it is to say that she 
spoke through him,** 

X When this preposition is without accentual force, as in the present 
instance, how inelegantly and sloyenly it is generally pronounced ! Scarcely 
do we ever hear it otherwise sounded (even in our pulpits !) than as if spelt 
something like tH ;— -its proper and legitimate pronunciation, it is almost 
superfluous to add, is, even without any accent, exactly the same as the 
adverb ** too.** % 
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the farther expressions of my admiration, lest they should not 
seem applicable to man ; but/ it is really astx)'nishing that a 
mere human b eing (a part of humanity only) should so per^ 
fectly comprehend the who'^le ; and that hey should possess such 
e'^xquisite-art, tha% whilst every wow^ojh and every chi'ld/ shall 
feel the whole ejffect, his learned e'ditors and comment ators/ 
should yet so very frequently mist'ake/ or seem ig^norant of the 
cau^'se. A sceptre or a strcCw is/ in his^ hands/ of e'qual e'ffi- 
cacy ; he^ needs no sele'ction ; he^ converts every thing into e'x- 
ceUence ; no'thing is too gr'eat, n'othing is too ba^se. Is a cha- 
racter e'fficient/, like R'ichard ? — it is every thing we can wi'sh. 
Is it o'tberwise, like Ha^mlet ? — it is productive of e'qual 
admira^tion : — Ac'^tion/ produces on^e-mode of e'xcellence, 
and in^-action/ ano^ther : The chro^nicle, the n'ovel, or the ba'l- 
lad ; the king, or the beg'gar ; the h ero, the maMman, the so't, 
or the fo'ol ; it is all on e ; — northing is w orse, n othing 
is be'^ter: The same genius perv'ades, and is e'qually a'dmi- 
rable/ in a^'U. Or\ is a character to be shown in progr essive- 
change, and the events of yeWs/ comprised within the h'our ; 
— with what a magic ha^nd/ does he prepa're and sc'atter his 
spe'lls ! The understan'ding mu'st (in the first pl'ace) be sub- 
du'ed ; and To ! how the rooted prejudices of the ch'ild/ spring 
up to confound the ma^n ! The weird sisters ris'e, and o'rder 
is extin^guished. The laws of nature gi've-way, and leave 
northing in our minds/ but wildness and ho^rror. No pause 
is allow^ed us for refle ction : Horrid sen^timent, furious gu'ilt 
and compun^ction ; air-drawn da'ggers^ murders, gho'sts, and 
enchantment, shak^e and posse' ss us wholly. In the mean 
ti me/ the process is complected. Macbeth changes under our 
ey^e ; the milk of human MndnessI is converted to gall ; he 
?MS supped Jull qfhor^'rors, and his Ma^y-of-lifej is fallen into 
the sear 9 the ye^llowAeaf ; whilst w'e (the fools of ama'zement) 
are insensible to the shi'fting of plac'e/ and the lap^se of ti'me, 
an'd/ till the curtain dro'ps, never once wake to the tru^th of 
th'ings, or recognize the laws of existence. On such an occ'a- 
sion, a felPow/ like R'ymer, waking from his tr'ance, shall lift 
up his constable's sta'ff/ and charge this great Magician, this 
daring prax:tiser ofar'ts inh'ihitedt (in the name of A'ristotle) 
to surren'der ; whilst Aristotle hims^'elf (disowning his wretched 
o'fficer) would fall prostrate at his fee't, and ackno'wledge his 
suprem^acy. — "O supreme of dramatic e'xcellencel (might 
he sa'y) not to me' be imputed the insolence of fo'ols. The 
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bards of Gre'ece/ were confined witihin the narrow ciVcle of 
the Ch'orus, and henVe/ they found themselves constrained to 
pra'ctise (for the m'ost-part) the precision, and co^jt>y the det'aUs 
of nciture, V foHowed them, and knew not that a larg'er 
circle might be d'rawn, and the dr'amsL/ extended to the whole 
re'ach of human ge'mus. Conyinc^ed, I see that a more com- 
pendious nature may be obtained ; (a nature of effects o^ly} 
to whi^ch/ neither the rela'tions of pWe, nor continuity of 
ti'me, are alVays ess'ential. N'ature (condescending to the 
faculties and apprehen^sions of m'an) has drawn through hu- 
man life a regular chain of visible* caas'es and effe'cts : But 
poetry/ delights in surpris^e, conce'als her steeps, sei'zes at onW 
upon the he'art, and obtains the sublim^e of thi'ngs/ without 
betraying the rounds of her asc^ent : True poesy is m^agicy 
not nature ; an effe ct/ from causes hi'dden or unkn^own. To 
the Mag'ician/ I prescribed no^-laws ; his laV and his p'ower/ 
are one^ ; his power j is hi^s-/!atr. Hi'm/ who neither imitates, 
nor is within the rea^ch of imitation, no precedent c'an, or 
ou'ght to bi'nd, no li'mits to cont'ain ! If his en'd is obt'ained/, 
wh'o shall question his cou^rse f M e'ans (whether appa^rent 
or hi'dden) are justified in po^esy by succ ess ; but the'n most 
pe^rfect and most a'dmirable/ when most conee^aled." — But 
whither am I goring ! This copious and delightful to'pic/ has ' 
drawn me far beyo^nd my design : I hasten ba'ck to my su^b- 
ject, and am gu'iu^ed (for a time at le'ast) against any further 
temp'tation/ to digre'ss. 



I. 



CATO'S SOLILOQUY ON THE IMMORTALITY 

OF THE SOUL. 

Addison. 

It m'ust be so^ — Pl'ato, thou reasonest we^ll — 
Else/ whence this pFeasing ho'pe, this fo^nd desir'e, 
This lounging after immort'ality ? 
Or/ whence this secret dre'ad, and inward h'orror, 
Of falling into noug^ht ? Why shanks the soul 

* Nouns ending in i(y, and adjectives in ible, should be pronounced as if 
nninating in ety and eble, due attention being paid to the percussion of 



- i^oma cnamg in uy, ana aajecnves in xbie, snouid be pro 
terminating in ety and eble, due attention being paid to the 
the accent : thus, " ckafrety, vafnely, potteb^le, tenseble," &c. 
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Back on herse^lf, and startles at destru'ction ? 
'Tis the Divi'nity, that stirs withi'n us ; 
*Tis He aven itse'^lf, that points out an herea'fter,* 
And intimates/ ete'mity to ma^n. 
Ete^rnity I thou pl'easing, drea'^dfiil thought ! 
Through what variety of untried beHng, 
Through what new sc'enes and chan^ges/ must we p'ass 
The wi'de, the unho'^unded prospect/ lie's before me ; 
But shadows, clouMs, and da'rkness/ re'st upo'n it. 
H'ere will I hold. If there's a power ab'ove us, 
(And that there i'^s, all Na'ture/ cries aloud 
Through all her w'orks,) he must delight in vi'rtue ; 
And that which h^e delights in/ must be h appy. 
But whe^n, or whe'^re ? — This world was maMe for Cae^'sar. 
I'm weary of conje'ctures — this/ must en d them. 
Thus am I dou'^bly armed — my dea'th and life\ 
My ba^ne and antidote/ are bo'th befor'e me. 
Th'is (in a m'oment) bring's me to an e'nd ; 
But thi^sj infor'ms me/ I shall ne'ver die' ! 
The so'ul (secured in her exi'stence,) sm'iles 
At the drawn da^gger, and defi es its poi'nt : 
The st'ars/ shall fa'de awa'y, the su n himse'^lf 
Grow di^m with age, and Na'ture/ sink in ye'ars ; 
But iho^uj shalt flourish in immoVtal yo'uth, 
Unhu rt/ amidst the war of e'lements. 
The wrec'ks of ma'tter, and the cru'sh of worlds. — 
What means this heaviness/ that hangs up'on me, — 
This le'^thargy/ that creeps through all my se'nses ? 
Na'ture (oppressed and harassed out with c'are) 
Sinks do'wn to res't. This o'nce/ 1*11 faVour her ; 
Tha't/ my awakened so'ul/ may take her fli ght> 
Renew'ed/ in all her str^ng'th/ and fre'sh with li'fe, 
An oflTering/ fit' for he'aven ! Let guilt or fe'ar ^ ^o^^, 
Distur'b man's re'st : CcCtoj knows neither o'f-them, ^ and 
Indiff 'erent/ m hi's choice, to */(?e>, or diTe ! J "*'*''*' 

* It is proper to use an before words where the h is not mute, when 
the accent is on the second syllable, as, an heroic actioHt an historical ac- 
comt, &c. 
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PROSPECT FROM THE SUMMIT OF 

MOUNT iETNA. 

Brydone. 

On the twenty-seventh of M'ay, we set oflF at midn'ight/ to 
see the rising su n/ from the to p of iE^tna. Our gui'de/ con- 
ducted us over " antres vas^t and deserts wild," where scarce- 
ly human foo't/ had ever troMden : som'etimes/ through gloomy 
fore'sts, whi'ch/ by day^ -light were delightful, but n'ow/ from 
the universal dark ness, the ru'stling of the treses, the heaVy, 
dull-bellowing of the mou^ntain, the vast expa^nse of o'cean 
(stretched at an immense distance below-us,) inspired a kind 
of a'wful hor^ror. After incredible Wbour and fati'gue, (mixed 
at the same time with a great de^al of ple^asure,) we arrived, 
before daw'n, at the ruins of an ancient str'ucture, supposed 
to have been built by the philo^sopher/ Emp'edocles, who took 
up his habitation her^e, the beHter to study the nature of 
Mou'nt-iEtna. 

We had now trme/ to pay our ador'ations/ in»a silent con- 
templa^tion of the sublime o'bjects of na^ture. The sk'y/ was 
perfectly cle^ar, and the immense vault of the he'avens/ ap- 
peared in aWul m'ajesty and splenMour. We found ourselves 
more struck with ve'neration/ than beloV, a'nd/ at fir st/ were 
at a loss to knoV the ca use ; till we^obse'rved (with asto'nish- 
ment) that the numl)er of starts/ seemed to be in^finitely lu- 
cre ased ; and that the liglit-of-each-of them/ appeared bri'ghter 
than u^sual. The whit^eness of the milky-way/ was like a pure 
fla^me/ that shot across the heavens ; a'nd, with the n'aked-eye, 
we could observe clusters of stars/ that were invisible in the 
re'gions beloV. We di'd not/ ai^r'st/ attend to the ca'use, 
nor recollect/ that we had now passed through t en or twelve 
thousand feet of gross v'apour, that blu^nts and confuses every 
ra'y, before it reaches the s'urface of the ea^rth. We were 
amazed at the distinctness of vi'sion, and exclaimed (tog ether), 
<• What a glorious situa^tion for an obs'ervatory ! " We regretted 
that Ju piter was not visible, as I am pers uaded/* we might 

* Besides the necessary pause before the personal pronoun <* We/' the 
ooservant reader will perceive another reason for it, namely, the con- 
j auction *< that'' being Kiu/^j^ooef, 
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Iiave discovered some of his sa^teUites with the n^aked-eye, 
or at Wst/ with a small gFass/ which I h'ad in my poc'ket. 
We observed a light a great way beVow-us/ on the mo'untain, 
which seemed to moVe among the fo'rests ; but, whether an 
I gnis Fa^tuusy or wh^at it w'as, I shall not pret'end to say\ 
We likewise took notice of several of those m'eteors/ called 
^ falling stairs," wh'ich/ still appeared to be as much elevated 
aboVe us^ as when seen from the prain ; so th'at/ in all pro- 
bability/ those Vodies/ move in reg'ions/ much beyond the 
bou'nds/ that some phil osophers/ have assigned to our at'mos- 
phere. 

After contemplating these objects for some t'ime» we set 
o'ff» an'd/ in about an hour's climbing, arrived at a pFace/ 
where there was no sn^ow ; and/ where a warm and comfort- 
able v'apour/ is'sued from the mo'untain, which ind'uced-us/ to 
make anoHner-halt. From this s'pot/ it was only about three 
hundred yards to the highest s'ummit of the moWtain, where' 
we arnved in full ti^me/ to s'ee — the most won'derfiil, and 
most subli^me- sight/ in^-nature. 

But here desc'ription/ must ev'er fall sh'ort ; for/ n'o imagi- 
n'ation/ has dared to form an idea of so glor ious and so mag- 
nlficent-a-scene. Neither is there on the surface of this 
grobe, any o^ne-point/ that unites so many aw^ful and subVime* 
objects ; — ^the immense elevation from the su^rfaoe of the 
ear'th, (drawn as it were to a single point,) without any neigh- 
bouring mountain for the senses and imagina'tion to rest upo n, 
and recov^er from their astonishment/ in their way down to 
the world ; — this poi'nt or pin'nacle, (raised on the brink of a 
bottomless g'ulf,) often dischargmg rivers of fi^'re, and throw- 
ing out burning roclcs, with a noise/ that shakes the whole 
i'sland ; — ^a'dd to thi^s, the unbounded extent of the pro'spect, 
(comprehending the greatest dive'rsity and the most beautiiiil 
sce^nery in n'ature) ; with the rising sun\ advancing in the 
ea St, to illu minate the wondrous sce'ne. 

The whole atmosphere by degrees kindled u^p, and sh'ewed 
(dimly and fai'nily) the boundless pro'spect arou'nd. * Both sea 
and land looked dar'k and confused, (as if only emergmg from 
their original ch^aos,) and lig'ht and dar'kness/ seemed still un* 
divided; till the mor'ning, (by degrees advan'cing,) complet'ed- 
-tbe-separation. The sta'rs are extin'guished, and the sh'adea 
disappe'ar. The fo rests (which but now seemed black and 
bottomless guVs, from which no r ay was reflected to show 
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their for^m or colours,) appear a new crea^tion/ rising to the' 
sig ht ; catching li^fe and be'auty / from every increas^ing^beam. 
The see ne still enlar'ges, and the hor'izon/ seems to widen 
and expa'nd itself on all si'des ; till the su^n/ appears in the 
ea'st, a'nd, with his pla'stic-ray, comple^tes-the mighty-soene. 
— All/ seems enchan'tment ; and it is with difficulty that we 
can believe our^selves/ to be still on ea^rth. The se'nses 
(unaccustomed to the subli^mity of such a scene,) are bewil- 
dered and confou'nded ; and it is^ not/ till after some ti^me, 
that they are c'apable of se'parating and jud'ging of the ob- 
jects/ that compo^se it. — The bo'dy-of-the-sun/ is seen rising 
^m the o^cean, immense tra'cts/ both of se^a and la'nd inter- 
Venning ; the adjacent i'slands (with their smoking sum'mits,) 
appear under your f eet ; and you look down on the whole 
of Si'cily as on a ma'^ ; and can tr'ace every riVer, through all 
its winding, from its so'urce/ to its moNith. The view is 
absolutely boun^dless on e very-side ; n'or/ is there any one ob'- 
ject/ within the circle of visHon, to interru'pt it ; so tdat the 
sight/ is every where lo^st/ in the hnm'ensity ; and I am per- 
sua'ded/ it is only from the imperfec'tion of our o'l^ans, that the 
CO asts of A'frica, and eVen of Gre'^ece, are not disc'overed^ 
as they are certainly aboVe the ho'rizon. But/ the most 
beautiful part of the s'cene/ is certainly the mountain itse^lf, 
the is'land of S'icily, and the numerous i'slands/ lying rou^nd it. 
All th'ese, (by a kind of magic in vi^sion/ that I am at a loss 
to accounVfor,) se^em/ as if they were brought close round 
the ski'rts-of-iEtna ; the dis^tances .appearing reduced to 
northing. 

We had now time to examine th'at region of the mo'untain> 
(which has undoubtedly given being to all the r^est) — I mean 
the region of fir'^e. • 

The present crater of this immense vol'cano/ is a cir'cle of 
about three miles and a half in circum^ference. It goes 
shelving down on each sfde, and forms a regular h'ollow/ like 
'a vas^t-^mphitheatre. From many places of this spa'ce, issue 
volumes of sulphureous smo'ke, wh'ich (being much heavier 
than the circuma^mbient a'ir,) instead of ri sing-in-it, (as smoke 
generally d oes,) immediately on its getting out of the o'rater, 
rolls down the side of the mo'untain/ like a torVent, t'ill (coming 
to that part of the atmosphere of the same specific gra'vity 
with its'elf,) it shoots off horizo'ntally, and forms a large track 
in the air, according to the dire'ction of the wi^nd ; which) 
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(ha'ppily-for-us,) carried it exactly to the si'de/ opposite to th^'at/ 
where'on we were pWced. The crater is so h'ot, that it is very 
dan'gerous, if not impo^ssible, to go do'wn-into-it; besides, the 
smolLe/ is very incomm^odious, and/ in many plaices, the sur^face 
is so softj that there have been instances of people sinking 
do'wn-in-it, and ^SLyiag/ for their teme'rity/ with their live's.^ 
Near the cen tre of the cr'ater/ is the grea't-mouth of the vo^l- 
cano ; — that tremen'^dous-gulf/ so celebrated in all a%es, 
loolted-upon/ as the te'rror and sco^urge/ bo'th of th'is/ and 
an6\her-life. We beheld it with awe' and with horror. 

On OUT arrival within the confines of the Regione Sylv'osi, 
— (which is the tem'perate-region,) — ^we seemed to have g'ot/ 
into ano^ther-world.* The a'ir, (which before was su Itry and 
h'ot, ) was now co'ol and refre*shing ; and every bree^ze was 
loa'ded/ with a thousand pe'rfumes, (the whole gro^uud bein^ 
covered oVer/ with the ric'hest/ aroma^tic-plants.) — Many parts 
of this region are surely the most heaVenly-spots upon ear'th ; 
a nd/ if ^tna resembles hell mtKin^ it m'ay (with equal ju stice) 
be said to resemble pa^'radise mth'out ! 

It is indeed a curious considera^tion, that this mountain 
should r^e-un'ite every beau^ty and every ho^rror ; an'd, in sho^rt, 
all the most op^posite and dissimilar objects/in^-nature. He're/ 
you observe a g^ulf, that formerly threw out torrents of fi're, 
noV covered with the most luxuriant vege'tation, a'nd, from 
an object of te/ror, become one of delig^ht ! He're/ you gather 
the most deircious fr 'uit, riding from what was lately but a 
bl'ack/ and bar'ren-rock. * H'ere/ the ground is covered with 
every floVer, a'nd/ we wander over these be^auties, and con- 
tem^plate this wilderness of sw'eets, without considering that 
hell (with all its te'rrors,) is immediately under our fe'et ; and, 
that but a few ya^rds/ se parate us/ firom la^kes of liqu id-fire 
and brim^stone. 

But our astonishment stril-increases/ on casting our eyes 
on the higher regions of the mountain. The^re we beh'old, 
(in perpetual u'nion,) the two'-elements/ that are at perpetual 
waV ; an immen^se-gulf of fir'e, (for ever existing in the mi'dst 
of snoVs, whi'ch/ it has not powder/ to m'elt ;'j and immense 
fields of snoV and i ce (for ever surrounding this gulf of fi're,) 
whi'ch/ they have not poVer/ to exti nguish. 

* Though in general use, it is not strictly correct for the present perfoct 
of the Infinitive Mood to succeed the pcLst of the Indicative ;— * We 
•eemed to get," would therefore be more agreeable to Rule. 
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THE COUNTRY NEAR PALERMO, CONTRASTED 

WITH SWITZERLAND. 

Brtdone. 

We were amazed at the ri^chness of the croups, far superior 
to any thing I had ever se'en/ either in Eng^land or Fla nders, 
where the happy soil is assis^ted hy all the arts of cultiy'atioa ; 
whilst he'^re, the wretched hu sbandman/ can hardly affo'rd to 
give it a fu'rrow ; and ga'thers-in, ^with a heavy he'art,) the 
most lu'xuriant harVest. The fertil ity of many of the plains/ 
is truly astonishing, without inclo^sures, without man'urey 
^ nd/ ahno'st/ without cu'^lture. It is with reason that Si'cily/ 
was styled the gra^naiy of the R'oman-Empire. — Were it 
cultivated, it would still be the great gra^nary of E'urope. 
Pliny sa ys, it yielded a hu'ndred for on^e ; and Diod'orus, (who 
was a native of the Is'land, and wrote on the sp'ot,) as^sures- 
us/ that it produced whe^at and other gr'ainV spontane^ously ; 
and Ho'^mer/ advances the same fa'ct/ in the Odyssey. 

The soil untilled/ a ready ha'nrert yierds. 
With whe^at and b'arley / wave the golden fields ; 
Spontaneous winces/ from weighty clusters pour^ 
And Jove desce'nds/ in ea'cb/- proli^fic-shower. 

B'ut/ to what pu^'rpose is all this bou'nty/ bestowed upon the 
h'usbandman? o'nly/ to lie a dead weignt upon his h'and^ 
som etimes/ till it is entirely lo'st ; (exportation being prohi- 
bited to a 11/ who cannot pay ex orbitantly-for-it/ to the soVe* 
reign.) The poor people o£ the village (a village in the 
vicinity of Pale'rmo) have found us ou't ; an d/ with looks full 
of misery, have surrounded our do^or. Accurs'ed-tyranny ! 
what des picable-objects/ we become in th y-hands ! is it not 
inconceivable/ how an^-govemment should be able to render 
pooV and wret'ched, a cou^ntry/ which prod uces (almost spon* 
ta'neously,) eVery-thing/ that even lu'Scury can desi're ? B ut 
aky s I poverty and wret'chedness/ have ever attended the 
Spanish yo'ke, both on thi's, and the o^'ther-side-the-globe* 
Tliey make it their bo'ast/ that the sun never se'^ts/ on their 
' dominions, but for^get, th'at/ since they became su ch, they 
have left him nothing to se^e/ in his co'urse, but — deserted 
fields^ barren witdei'nessesy oppressed tenants^ and Wzgf 
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Ufingy woTtKUsa-monhs* Suc^h are the fruits of their boasted 
con'^quests ! They ought rather to be ashamed that ever the 
sunY should see them at all ! The sight-of-these*poor-pe^ople/ 
has filled me with indigna^tion. This village is surrounded by 
the finest country in die w orld, yet there was neither bre'ad 
nor win e/ to be fou'nd-in-it, and the poor inh'abitants/ appear- 
ed more than ha^lf-starved. What a contrast is there between 
th'isy and the li'ttle/ uncouHh-country of Swi^'tzerland I The 
dreadful consequences of oppr'ession, can never be set in a 
more strik'ing-opposition/ to the blessings and the charW-of 
lil)erty ! Switzerland, the very excres'cence of Eu i^ope, (where 
nature seems to have thrown out all her cold and sta^gnating 
h^mnoursy) full of la^kes, mar^shes, and wo'ods, and surrounded 
by immense roclcs, and everlasting mo'untains of ic^e, — (the 
ba*rren, but Wcr^d^ramparts of li'berty I) — S'mtzerlandy en- 
joy^ing every ble'ssing, where every bWsing seems to have been 
denied ; whilst Sicily, (covered by the most luxuriant h'and 
of Na'ture, where heaven seems to have showered-d own its 
ri^chest-blessings/ with the utmost prodig ality,) gro^ans under 
the most al)ject-poverty, a'nd/ with a pale and wa^n vi'sage, 
starves in the midst of plerCty, It is Liberty slo^ne/ that 
works this standing miracle ! Under her plastic h'ands/ the 
mou'ntains si^nk, the lak'es are drai'ned ; and these roc^ks, 
these mar^shes, these wo'^ods^ become so many sources of 
we'alth/ and of pWsure. 

" HereV reigns cont^ent, 

And Nature's ch'il^ Simpircity ; long since 
Ezil^ed from polished re alms. ' 



Uf 



polished 
Tis industry/ supplies 



The lit* tie/ Temperance w'ants ; and rosy He'alth 
Sits sm'iling/ at the bo^ard.*' 



We shall shortly leave I'taly, for the delig'htful, 

co^ol-mountains-of Swi^'tzerland ; where Lrberty and SimpU'- 
city, (long since banished fiN)m po^lished na'tions,) still flou'rish/ 
ui their original p'urity ; where the te'mperature and mo'dera* 
tion of the cli'mate, and tba"^ of the inh'abitants, are mutually 
emblem atical of eac^h-other. ForY whilst o^ther-nations are 
scorched by the he'at of the su n, and the still more scorch- 
ing heats of tyr'atmy and supersfition ; here/ the genial breezes 
for ever fa^n the ai r, and heighten that ala crity and jo^y/ which 
liberty and innocence alon'e can inspi're ; — h'ere/ the genial 

65 
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flow of the Bou^l/ has never yet been che'cked by i'dle a&d 
us^eless refin'ements, but op'ens and expan'ds-itself/ to all the 
e'alls of affec'tion and beneVolence. 



ON READING THE COMMON PRAYER. 

Swift. 

The reading of the Gonmion Prayer we^'ll, is of so great im- 
por'tance, and so much negrected, that I take the tiberty to 
offer to your consider ation/ some parti'culars/ on the su'bject. 

It is indeed wonderful^ that the frequent e'xercise-of it/ 
should not make the performers of that duty more exp'ert-in- 
it. This inability, (as I conceive,) proceeds from the little 
car'e/ that is taken of their readying, while bo'ys, and at scho^ol» 
whe re, (when they are got into Latin,) they are looked upon 
as aboVe En^glish, the rea^ding*of-which/ is wholly negle'cted, 
or/ at lea'st/ read' to very lit'tle-purpose, without any due ob- 
servations made to them of the proper ac'cent and man'ner- 
of-reading ; by this Toe'axa/ they have acquired such ill-h'abits,* 
as will not e asily be rem^oved. The only way that I know 
of to r^emedy-this, i's/ tof propose some person dp great ability 
th'at-way, as a pa'ttem-to-them; (exam'ple/ being most effectual^ 
to convince the le'amed, as weFl as to ins'truct the i^gnorant.) 

You must know, Sir, I have been a constant fr'equenter 
of the se'rvice of the Church of E'ngland/ for above these four 
ye'ars, an'd/ till last Su nday, never discov^ered/ to so great a 
degree/ the e xcellency of the Co'mmon-Prayer ; I heard the 
s ervice-read/ s'o distin^ctly, s'o empha'tically, and s'o fe'rvently^ 
that it was next to an impossibili'ty/ to be in'atte'ntive. My 
ey es and thoug^hts/ could not wander as u sual, but were con- 
fin ed to my pray^ers ; I then considered I addressed myself 
to the Almi^ghty ;J and/ when I reflected on my for" mer per- 

* Whether ** acquired " is considered rs an adjectiye or a participle, 
Mr. Walker seems to think the " ed" should be pronounced as a distinct 
syllable. 

f For the pause coming between the verbs, see page 29 of the 
" Outlme." 

X It is to be lamented that we rarely hear this thriltingly sublime and 
beautiful word rightly pronounced, even in *' the reading desk and pul- 
pit T' If judiciously spoken, with two accents, as here marked, it can 
hardly fail distinctly to elicit the comprehensive meaning of this wonderful 
appellation of ** the Great First Cause," and produce a cofrefpomim^ bvfbct. 
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fbrmances of that'-duty» I found I had run it over as a matter 
of for^m, in compa'rison to the man ner/ in'-which/ I the^n dis- 
char^ged it. My mind was really affe'cted, and fervent wi'shes/ 
accom'panied my wo'Vds. The confes'sion/ was read with 
such a res'iffned hfimClity, and the than^ksgiving/ with such 
a ireli^gious-^'qv, as made me feel those affec^tions of the mi'nd/ 
in. a man'ner/ I never d'id-before. To re'medy, the'refore, the 
gprievance ahove complai'ned-of, I humhly* propo^se, that 
tliis e^xcellent-reader (upon the n'ext, and every annual assem- 
bly of the cWgy of Sion-college) should read prayers befo^re- 
them. For then\ tho'se/ that are a£raid of stretching their 
mout^hs, and spoiling their soft vo'ices, will learn to read 
with cle''amess» lo udness, and stren'gth. Ot^hers/ that affect 
a ra^kishy ne'gligent-air (by fording their arm's, and loFling on 
their b'ook) will be taught a descent-behaviour, and a comely 
ere ction of bo'dy. Tho'se/ that read fa'st (as if impa'tient of 
their wo'rk) may learn to speak dehb'erately. There is 
ano'ther-sort-of-persons/ whom I call PLada'ric-readers, as 
being confined to no seVmeasure ; the'se/ pronounce five or 
six worlds/ with great deliber'ation, and the five or six s'ubse- 
quent-ones/ witih as great celebrity : the first part of the se'n- 
tence/ with a very ex'alted-voice, and the la'tter-part/ with a 
very submis'sive one ; sometimes, aga'in, with on'e sort of a 
ton e, and immediately a'fter/ with a very di'fferent one : These 
ge'ntlemen/ will learn of my admHred-reader/ an e'venness of 
vo^ce and deliv^ery ; and a^ll/ who are innocent of these afiec- 
ta'tions, but read with such an indi'fierency, as if they did 
not understand the la'nguage, may then be informed of the 
art of reading mo'vingly and ferVently, h'ow to plaice the e'm- 
phasis, and give the proper ac'cent to each wo'rd, and how 
to vary the vo'ice/ according to the n'ature of the se'ntence. 
There is certainly a very great difference between the read- 
ing a pra'yer and a gaz'ette, which I beg of you to inform a 
set of re'aders, who aff'ect, (forsooth) a cer'tain/ gentleman- 

* In the pronunciation of humble and humbly, Mr. Walker contends 
that the h should not be aspirated, and that this adjective and adverb 
should be pronounced as if written umble and umbly» Mrs. Siddons and 
Mr, Kemble, however, and some other indiyiduals hardly less eminent, 
distinctly sounded the h in these words; and considered the withholding of 
the aspiration as weakening the force of their meaning. My opinion is^ 
that it ahoM be aspirated, though as slightly as possible. — En. 
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Uk'e-familiarity of to^ne,' and mend the lan^goage/ as they go on^ 
cr'ying, instead of par'doTteth and ab/oheth, par* dons and ad- 
Botves. The'se/ are often pretty classHcal-scholars, and would 
think it an unpa'rdonable offe'nce/ to read Vir gil or Mar'tial/ 
with so little ta'ste/ as they d'o div ine-servioe. 

If those who e'rr/ in these parti^culars/ would please to r'e- 
coUe^t the many pWsantries/ they have read upon tho'se/ 
who recite go^od-tlungs/ with an ill -grace, they would go on 
to thi^nk tha't/ what in th'at case is only ridi'culous, in them- 
sel^'ves/ is im^pious. 

But/ leaving this to their own refle'ctions» I shall conclude 
with what Caesar said/ upon the irreguWrity-of-tone/ in on'e/ 
who read before hi^m, <* Do you read or nngf if you si'ng^ 
you sing very CIV* 






ON PUBLIC SPEAKING- 
Addison. 

Most foreign wrYten/ who have given any char'acter ai the 
English n'ation, (whatever vic'^es they ascriVe-to-it,) allo'w« in 
ge neral, that the pe ople/ are naturally mo^dest. It proceeds, 
perhaps, from this/ our na'tional-virtue/, that ou'V orators/ are 
observed to make use of less ges^ture or ae'tion, than tho'se 
of o'ther-countries* Ou'r preachers stand stock-s'till/ in the 
pu'lpit, and will not so much as move a fin'ger/ to set off the 
Wst-sermons/ in the wo'rld. We meet witb the same speak- 
ing sta^tues at our bar s, and in all public pla'ces of deba^te* 
O'ur words flow from us/ in a sm'ooth/ conti^nued*stream, with- 
out those strai'nings of the vp^ice; mo'tions of the bo^dy» and 
ma'jesty of the ha'ndy which are so much celebrated in the 
orators of Gr'eece and Ro^me. We can talk of life and death 
in cold'-blood, and keep our temper in a discour^se/ which 
turns upon e Veiy-thing/ that is de^ar-to-us. Though our zeal 
bre'aks-out/ in the finest troupes and fig'ures, it is not able to 
stir a li'mb ab'out us. 

It is cer^tain/ that proper ges'tures and exertions of the 
voi'ce/ cannot be too much stu^died/ by a public-orator. They 
are a kind of com^ment to what he u'tters, and enforce every- 
thing he say's^ bet'ter than the stron'gest-argument/ he can 
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make us'e of. They keep the audience awa'^ke, and fix their 
atten^tion to what is deU vered to them ; at the^ same ti^me/ 
that they shew the spe'aker/ is in eam'est, affected hims^el^ 
with what he so passionately re'commends to o'^hers. 

We are told that Ihe great L'atin-orator (Ci'cero) very 
much impaired his he alth/ by the ve^hemence of a'ction/ with 
which he u'sed to deliVer-himself. The Gre^'ek-orator (De- 
mo'sthenes) was likewise so very fa^mous/ for this particular 
in rh'etoric, that on^e of his anta'gonista (^'schines), whom 
be had banished from At'hens, reading over the ora^tion/ which 
had procured his banishment, and seeing his frie^nds adm'ire* 
it, could not forbe^ar excraiming, *< If you are so charmed 
with the bare rehe^arsal of this citation, how wo\dd you have 
been aflTected, had you heard him deliver it himself, with all 
his fir'e and forc'e I 

How cold and de^ad a fi'gure, (in comparison with these two 
great m'en») does an oVator often make at a British-bar, hold- 
ing up his he'ad/ with the most insipid sere'nity, and stroking 
the sidles of a long w%/ that reaches down to his miMdle I 
Nothing can be more ridiculous/ than the ges'tures of most 
of our English-speakers. You see some-of-them/ running 
their hands into their po^ckets/ as fiir as ever they can thru'st- 
them, and o^thers/ looking with great attention on a pie'ce of 
pamper/ that has nothing writ'ten-on-tit : you may see many a 
smart rhetor ician/ turning his ha't/ in his han'ds, mouldlng-it/ 
into several/ di'fferent-cocks, exam'ining/ som etimes the lin'ing- 
of-it, and som^'etimes the bu^'tton, during the whole cou rse of 
his haran'gue. A deaf man/ would think he was chea'pening 
a be'aver, wh en/ perh'aps/ he is talking of the fa'te of the 
Br'itish-nation. I reme mber> when I was a young ma'n, and 
used to frequent Westminster-H'all, there was a cou'nsellor/ 
who never pleaded without a piece of pa'ck-threaA/ in h\s 
ha'nd, which he used to twist about a tbu mb or Wger a\\ 
the wh'ile he was spe'aking ; the w^'ags of tho'se-days/ used to 
call it the thre'ad of his disco'urse, for/ he was not able to 
u tter a w'ord/ with'out it One of his cli'ents, (who was more 
me^rry than wi'se,) sto'le it from him one d'ay/ in tlie midst of 
his pie ading ; but/ he had be'tter have let it alo'ne, for/ he los t 
his oau se/ by the j'est. 
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THE PASSIONS— An Ode. 

Collins. 

When Mu^sic, ^he'avenly-maid,*) was you ng. 
While yet in early Gree'ce she su'ng. 
The passions oft/ to hear her shell'. 
Thronged aro'tmd/ her magic c'ell, 
Exul'ting, trem'bling, ra'gmg, £sdn^ting, 
(Possessed beyond the Mu^'se's-painting.) 
By tur'ns, they felt the glowing wind/ 
Disturbed, deli ghted, rai'sed, refin'ed: 
Till on'ce, ('tis said,) when all were firmed, 
Fill ed with fu^ry, rap't, inspi'red, 
From the supporting myrtles rou nd/ 
They snatched her in'struments of sou'nd ; 
And, as they oft had he ard/ apa'rt/ 
Sweet less^ons of her forceful ar't, 
Ea ch (for ma'dness ruled the ho^ur) 
Would proVe his ow'n/ expre'ssive-power. 

First, Fe'avy his hanM, its skill/ to ti^y, 

Amid the cho'rds/ bewildered la'id ; 
And back recoired, he knew not wh'y, 

Even at the sound Mms'elfYn'oA maMe. 

Next An'gevy rush^ed, his e'yes on fir e : 
In light'nings/ owned his secret sting's. 
* In o'ne/ rud'e-clash/ he stru^ck the ly're — 

And sw'ept, (with hurried hands,} the strin'gs. 

* Words, as well as phrases, tit apposition, whatever may be their 
grammatical character, will be much improved if read parenthetieaUy, 
Examples: — 

ist. ** When Music (heavenly maid) was young." 
ad. ** Hope (the balm of life) is our greatest firiend." 

3rd. ** The present life (which is the first stage of the immortal mind) 
abounds in materials of poetry.*' 

4th. " As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial, but did 
not perceive its moving ; so the advances we make in knowledge (con- 
sisting of insensible steps) are only perceived by the distance gone over,** 

5th. *' They would have thought (who heard the strain) 
They saw, in Tempe*s Vale, her native maids.** 
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With wof ^ul-measures, wan Desp'air — 
Lo'w/ sul'len-sounds/ his grief beguiled ; 

A soremn, stra'nge, and mi'^gled air : 

Twas saM, by fi'ts— by sta^rts, 'twas wi'^ld. 

But tho'u, (O Ho'pe !) with eye's so f 'air^ 
Wh'at was th^'y-delighted-measure ! 
Still it whisp'ered, promised ple'asure^ 
And bad^e the lovely sce'nes/ at dis tance ha'il. 

Still would her touch the strain prolo'ng, 
And from the ro cks, the woo'ds, the yale. 

She called on Echo st'ill/ through all her son'g : 
A'nd/ where her swe^'etest-theme/ she cho'se, 
A soft, respon'sive-voice was heard/ at every cl ose ; 

And Ho'pe, (ench'anted,) sm'iled, and wav ed her go'lden-hair : 

And lounger had she su ng — but, with a fro'wn, 

Revenge I impa tient-rose. 
He threw his blood-stained swWd/ in thunder d'own; 
AnM, with a withering Wok, 
The war'-denouncing trumpet to ok. 
And blew a bWt, so lo'ud and dre'^ad, 
Were ne'er prophe'tic-sounds/ so full of w'o : 
And, e ver and ano'n, he bea't/ > 

The doubling dru'm, with furious h'eat; 5 <*^ ^ y- 
And thou'gh, som'etunes, (each dreary pause betVeen,) 
Dejected Piiyj at his sid'e. 
Her sou l-subduing voice/ appli ed, 
Yet still he kept his wild/ unaltered-mi en ; 
While each strained ball of si'ght — seemed bursting/ from 
his he'ad. 

Th*y numbers, {Jealousy^) to nou^ght were fix'ed ; 

(Sad proof of th"y/ distwf ssful-state ;) 
Of differing the^mes/ the veering song was mi'xed/ 

And, noV, it courted L'ove: now, (ra'ving,) called-on H^ate. 

With eyes-upraised, (as one insp'ired,) 
Pale Melancholy I sat rehired ; 
And/ from her wild/ sequ'estered se'at, 
(In not'es by dis'tance/ made more sw'eet,) 
Poured through the mellow ho'm/ her pensive so'ul : 
And, dashing so'ft, from rocks arou nd, 
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Bubbling nm^nels/ joined the so und : 
Through glares, and gWrns, the mingled me'asure st'ole ; 
O'r/ o'er some haunted stre'ams, with fond delay, 
(Round a holy cahn difiFiis'ing, 
Lo've of pe^ace and lon'ely m'using) 
In hollow mu'rmurs/ di'ed awa'y. 

But, O', how altered was its sprig^htlier to'ne 
When Chee'rjulneasy (a nymph of healthiest-hue,) 

Her boV/ across her shoulder flun'g, 

Her busldns/ gemmed with morning de w, 
Blew an inspiring aiV, that dale and thi'cket r'ung. 

The hun'ter s-call, to Fa^un and Dr'yad kno^wn ; 
The oak-crowned Sis'ters, and their chaste-eyed Qu'een, 

Sa'tyrs, and sylVan-Boys, were se'en, 

Pee^ping from for'th/ their a'Ueys gre^en : 

Brown Ex^ercise/ rejoiced to he'ar ; 

And Spo^rt leap^ed-up, and seized his be'echen sp'ear. 

La^st, came Joey's ecsta'tic trial : 
He, (with viny crown adv'ancing^) 

First to the lively pi^pe/ his hand addr essed ; 
But» soon he s'aw/ the bri'sk/ awa'kening yi^'ol, 

Whose sw'eetj entrcLncing vo'ice/ he loved the be'st, 
Th'ey would have thou'ght, (who heard the st'rain,) 
They sa'w, in Tem^pe's-vale, her native m'aids 
(Amid the festal-sounding sh ades,) 
To So'me, unwe^aried min strel dan^cing ; 

While, (as his flying fingers kis^sed the str'ings,) 
LoVe/ framed with Mir^th/ a ga'y/ fantas^tic ro'und, 
(Loose were her tr'esses se^en. her zo^ne unbound), 
And he (amid his frolic pWy> 
As if h^e would the charming air re'^pay,) 
Shook thousand o'dours/ from his dew^y-wings. 



MONODY TO THE MEMORY OF MR. GARRICK, 

R. B. Sheridan. 

• 

If d'ying-excellence/ deserves a teW, 
If fond remem^brance/ still is cherished he're ; 
Can we persi'st/ to bid your sorrows flow/ 
For fabled su fferers/ and delu'sive w'oe ? 
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O'r/ with quaint sm'iles/ dismis's the plaintive stra'iiiy 

Poi nt the quick je'st/, indulge the comic ve'in> 

Ere yet to Wried-Roscious/ we assig^n/ 

One ki'nd regre^t, one tri'butary Im'e ? 

His fame requir es/ we act a te nderer-part ; 

His me^mory/ clai ms the te ar/ you gave his ai^ I 

The general Voice, the meed of mournful ve'rse. 
The splendid sorrows/ that adorned his he'arse. 
The throng that mourn Vd/ as their dead favourite pa'ssed^ 
The graced respe^ct/ that claimed him to the Tast ; 
While Shakspeare's i'mage, (from its ha'Uowed ba'se,) 
Seemed to prescribe the gr^ave, and point the pVaoe, 
Nor the'se, nor a''!! the sad regrets/ Aat flow/ 
From fond fide'lity's/ domestic w'oe, 
So mu ch are Garrick's praHse — so mu^ch his d'ue. 
As o^n this sp'ot/ one tear besto'wed/ by yo'u. 

Amid the art^s, which seek ingenuous fa'me, 
OvLT toil attempt's/ the most precarious-claim I 
To hrm, whose mimic pencil wins the pri^ze, 
Obedient fam'e/ immortal wreaths suppii^es : 
Whatever of won'der/ Re^ynolds now may rai'se^ 
Ra'phael still boasts/ contem'porary praise I 
Each dazzling irght/ and gaudier bloom subdu'ed, 
A^th undiminished aVe/ his works are vieVed : 
Even bea'uty's-portrait/ wears a softer pri'me, 
Tou^ched/ by the tender ha'nd/ of mellowing-tune. 

The patient sc^'ulptor/ owns a humbler pa^rt, 
A ruder toll/ and more mecha^nic-art ; 
Conte'nt/ with slow and timorous stro^ke/ to tr ace/ 
The lingering lin^e, and mould the tardy gr'ace : 
But/ onc'e achi'eved, the barbarous wre cks o'ertWow 
The sa'cred fan'e, and lay its gVories loV, 
Ye't shall the sculptured ruin/ rise to-da'y, 
Gra^ced by defe'ct and wor'shipped in deejay ; 
The enduring re'cord/ bears the artist's name'» 
Dema'nds his ho'nours, and ass erts his fam^e* 

Superior ho'pes/ the po'^et's bosom fi're, 
(O proud distin ction/ of the sacred l/re !) 
Wide as aspiring Phoe'bus darts his ra'y, 
Diffusive sple'ndour/ gilds his votary's lay\ 
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Whether the so^ng/ heroic woes rehe'arse. 
With epic gra ndeur/ and the pomp of vers'e, 
Or, fondly ga'y, with unambitious guile. 
Attempt no pri^ze/ but favouring beauty's sm'ile ; 
Or bear deje cted/ to the lonely grove/ 
The soft despa'ir/ of unpreva'iling lov e ; 
What'e'er-the-theme, through every a'ge and cli'me/ 
Congenial pas'sions/ meet the acco rding rh'yme ; 
The p 'ride of glo'rv/, pit/'s-sigh sinc'ere. 
Yo'uth's earliest brush, and be'auty's-virgm te'ar. 

Such is their me^ed; their hon^ours thus secure. 
Whose a'rts yield objects, and whose w orks endu^re ; 
The ac'^tor-only/ shrmks from lime's aw'ard; 
Feeble tradi'tion/ is hi's memory's gu'ard; 
By whose faint br'eath/ his merits must abide ; 
Unvo'uched by pro'of, to sub'stance unalli'ed ! 
Even matchless Garrick's a'rt, to heaven resig'ned, 
No fixed effe ct, no mo'del/ leaves behi'nd. 

The grace of ac'tion, the adapted mi en, 
(Faithful as na'ture/ to the varied scene ;) 
The expressive glan'ce, whose subtle* comment draVs 
Entranced atte'ntion, and a mute appVause ; 
Ge'sture,/ that marks, with for^ce and fe'eling-fraught, 
A sen'se in silence, and a will in tho'ught ; ^ 
Harmonious spee'ch, whose pure and liquid to ne/ 
Gives verse a mu'sic, scarce confessed its ow^'n ; 
As ligTit from ge^ma/ assum'es a brigh'ter-ray, 1 g *a 

And, dec^ked with orient hu'es, transc'ends die day! I||i.<a'| 
Passion's wild bre'ak, and fro'wn/ that awes the s'ense, 1 1 1^ 1 s 
And every cha'rm/ of gentler eloquence ; J h 1 S S J 

All perishable I — like the electric fire, 
But, stri'ke the fr'ame, and, a's they strike, expire ; 
In cense/ too pure a bodied fla'me/ to be'ar ; 
Its fra grance/ cha'rms the se nse, and bl'ends the aiV. 



* Care should be taken to make the proper diatinction between the 
pronunciation of this adjective and ** subtile ;"—*' subtle " being sounded 
sut'tl, and " subtile/' sub-tUf though some of our clergymen most unac- 
countably pronounce the latter adjective (which occurs in the ** Liturgy^) 
as subtle I 
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Wh^ere th'en, (while sunk in cold deejay he li es, 
And pale eclip^se/ for ever veils those e yes !) 
Whe'^re is the best mem^orial/ that ensu res/ 
Our Ga^rrick's fa'me ? — wVose is the trust? — *tis ^o'ur's ! 

And oil ! by every charm his arH essa'yed. 
To soot'h your caVes ; by every gr'ief/ aliased ! • 

By the hushed wo'nder, which his accents dr ew. 
By his la'st/ part'ing-tear, repaid by yo^u I 
By all those thou ghts, which many a distant night/ 
Shall mark his me'mory/ with a saM deli'ght ! 
Still in your heart's dear re^cord/ bear Jiis na'me^ 
Ch erish the keen regre^t/ that li fts his fa me : 
To yo^u it is beque^athed ; asse^rt the tru'st. 
And/ to his worth — ('tis all you c'an) — be ju'^st. 

What mo^re-is-due/ from sanctifying tim e» 
To cheerful w'it, and many a f avoured rhy^me, 
O'er his graced tom^b/ shall bloom a deathless wre'ath^ 
Whose blossomed swe ets/ shall deck the mask beneath. 
For the'se, when sculpture's votive to^ils/ shall r ear/ 
The due memo^rial of a loss so de'ar ! 
O loveliest mou rner, (gentle muse !) be ihi'ne/ 
The plea'sing-woe/ to guard the lau^relled-shrine. 
As fancy o^ft/ by superstition led/ 
To roam the man'sions of the sainted de'ad, 
Has vieVed, (by shadowy eve's unfai^thful glo'om,) 
A weeping cher^ub on a martyr's to mb. 
So tho u, (sweet m use,) hang o^'er his sculptured Vier, 
With patient wo^e, that loves the lingering te'ar ; 
With thoug'hts/ that mou^m, nor yet desire reli'ef. 
With me'ek regr'et, and fo nd/ endur'ing-grief ; 
With loo'ks/ that sp'eak — '*he' never shall ret'um T 
Chilling thy tender bo'som, cWsp his ur'n ; 
An'd/ with soft sig'hs/ disperse the irre'^verent d'ust 
Which tim'e may st'r«w/ upon his sacVed-bust.* 



• "Strew" is pronounced as if writtea strom. 
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MONODY ON THE DEATH OF THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE R. B. SHERIDAN. 

Byron. 

• 

When the last sun'shine of expiring d'ay/ 

In summer's twi'light weeps itself aw ay, 

Wh'o hath not felt the softness of the h'our 

Sin'k on the he art, as de w along the floVer ? 

With a pure fe'eling/ which ahso'rhs and a'wes, 

While Na'ture/ makes that melancholy pa'use, 

Her hreathing m'oment on the bri'dge, where Ti'me/ 

Of lig'ht and daVkness/ forms an a'rch sublim^e, 

Wh'o hath not sheared that caVm/ so still and de^ep, 

(The voiceless thou^ght/ which would not spe^ak but we^ep,^ 

A ho'ly-concord — and a briglit-regret, 

A glorious sym'pathy/ with su'ns/ that se^t ? 

'Tis not harsh'-sorrow, but a ten'der-woe, 

Nam'eless, but de'ar to gentle he'arts beloV, 

Felt/ without bitterness — ^but fu'll and clea'r, 

A sweet deje'ction— a transparent t'ear 

Unmixed with worldly grref/ or selfish Bta'in> 

Sh'ed/ without sha'me— «nd se'cret/ without pa^in. 

Even as the ten^demessy that hour instils 
(When Summer 8 da^y/ declines along the hi'Us ;) 
So feels the fulness of our hear^t and e'yes 
When a'll of ge mus, which can-fJerish, di'es. 
A mighty sp'irit is eclipsed — a po'wer/ 
Hath passed from d'ay to dar'kness, to whose h'oar ' 
Of lig ht/ no lik'eness is bequea'thed — ^no na^'me, 
Fo'cus at on'ce of all the raVs of Fam'e I 
The fla'sh of wi't — ^the bri'ght intelligence, 
The bea'm of son^g — ^the bWze of eFoquence, 
Se't with their su^n — ^but sti^U have left behi'nd 
The enduring pro'duce of immor^tal-mind ; 
Fruits of a genial mo'm, and glorious no on, 
A deathless part of hi'm/ who died too soo^n. 
But small that portion/ of the wondrous wh'ole, 
(These sparkling seg'ments/ of that circling s'oul,) 
Which al 1 embrac'ed — ^and lightened over all. 
To che'er— to pie rce — ^to ple'ase— or to appal : 
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From the charmed cou^ncil/ to the festive ho'ard, 

Of human feelings/ the unbounded lo'rd ; 

In whose accla'im/ the loftiest voices vi'ed, 

The pra'ised — ^the pr'oud — who made his p'raise/ their pr'ide ; 

When the loud cry of tra'mpled Hindostan/ 

Arose to He'aven/ in her appeal from m'an, 

Hi^s was the thu^nder — hi s the avenging r'od. 

The wra'^th — the de'legated voice of G^'od ! 

Which shook the na'tions/ through his lip's -— and bla'zed/ 

Till va^nquished se'nates/ treml)led as they praised. 

And he^re, oTi I he^re, where y'et all you'ng and wa'rm 6 
The g ay crea'tions/ of his s^pirit cha'rm, . a 

The mat'chless dia^logne — the dea'thless w'it, 
(Which knew not what it w^as to in^termit ;) 
The glowing por^traits, fre'sh from lif ^e, that bring/ 
Ho'me to our he'arts/ the tru'th from which they spri'ng ; 
These wondrous beings of his fan'cy, wro ught/ * 
To fuVness by the fi'at of his thou^ght, 
Her'e, in iheir first aVode, you stiU may m eet/ 
Bi^ht with the htfes of his Prom'ethean-heat ; 
A ha'lo of the light of o^'ther-dajrs, 
Which stHU the sple'ndour of its o'rb betray's. 

B uty should there be'/ to whom the fatal bli'ght/ 
Of fai'ling-wisdom/ yields a ba'se deli ght, 
Men/ who exult when minds of heavenly to'ne/ 
Ja'r in the music/ which was bo'm their ow^'n, 
Still let them pau se — All I lit'tle do they kn'ow. 
That/ what to the'm seemed mce/ might be but w^o / 
Hard is his^'t&te/ on whom the public ga'ze/ 
Is fixed for eVer/ to detra'ct or pr aise ; 
Repose den'ies/ her requiem to his na'me» 
And Folly lov es/ the mar'tyrdom of fa'me. 
The secret en emy, whose sleepless e ye 
Stands sen'tinel — - acc'user — judge — and sp'y, 
The fo'e — the fo'ol — the jea'lous — and the va'in, 
The en^'vious, who but breathe in otKers^pam ; 
Behold the ho'st ! delighting to deprave', :i. 

Who track the steps of Glo'ry to the gra^'ve, 
Watch every fa'ult/ that daring Genius o wes/ 
Ha'lf to the ar'dour/ which its bir'th best ows, 
Disto'rt the truHh, accu'mulate the li'e, 
And pile the py'ramid/ of Ca'luipny ! 
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These are his^ -portion — but/ if joined to the'se. 
Gaunt PoVerty/ should league with deep Dis'ease, 
If the high spHrit/ must forget to so'ar, 
And stoop to strive with Mis^ery/ at the door. 
To soothe Indig^nity^a'nd, fac^e to face. 
Meet sordid Rag^e — and wre^stle with Disg'raoe, 
To find in Hop'e/ but the renewed car'ess, 
The serpent-fo'ld/ of fiirther Fai'thlessness, — 
If su ch may be the Tils/ which men ass'ail. 
What marvel if/ at la'st/ the mightiest fail ?* 

But far from us\ and from our mimic see ne, 
Such^ -things should b'e — (if such have eVer been ;) 
Ou rs be the gentler wi'sh, the kinMer ta'sk, 
To give the tri'bute/ gloVy need not a'sk, 
To mourn the vanished be^am — and add our mi'te/ 
Of praise/ in p'ayment of a Tong delig'ht. — 
Ye O'rators ! whom ye^t our councils yield, 
Mourn for the ve^teran-hero of your fi'eld ! 
The wor^thy-rival/ of the wondrous three !\ 
Whose w'ords were sp arks/ pf immort'ality ! 
Ye Bar'ds ! to whom the Drama's Mu'se is de ar, 
H^e was your m'aster— emulate him here ! 
Ye men of wft and social eloquence ! 
ITe was your brother — ^bear his a'shes he^nce ! 
While powers of mrnd/ almost of boundless ra'nge, 
(CompVete in kinM-— as vari^ous in their cba'nge ;) 
While eloquence — ^wi^t — ^po'esy — and mi'rth, 
(That hu mbler-harmonist of car^e on ear'th,) 
Survi ve within our souls — while liv^es our se'nse/ 
Of pride/ in me'^rit's-proud-pre-e'minencct 
Long shall we seek his li^keness— Wng in v'ain, 
And turn to all of hi'm/ which may remain, 
Sighing that Nature/ formed but on^e/ suc'h-man 
And broke the di'e — ^in moulding She'ridan ! 
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> Concluding tone. 



* As <'no marvel " may not unjustly fonn the reply, the interrogatkm, 
thoudi ind^finite^ appears to require the rising voice. 

!' Pitt, Fox, and Burke. 
: *' Pre-eminence " should receive, for obvious reasons, a greater ac- 
centual force, accompanied with the rising dide, than any of tiie fire 
rising inflections immediately above it 
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THE MOTHER'S APOSTROPHE TO HER 
SLEEPING INFANT. 

Campbell. 

L.O ! at the cou ch/ where in'fant-beauty sle'epa, 
Her silent watc'h/ the mournful mother ke epa ;' 
Sh'e (while the lovely babe/ unconscious lies)' 
Smiles on her slumbering chind/ with pensive eves 

And weavesa so'ng/of me'lancholy-joy ' 

« Sle'ep, (unage of thy fath'er,) slee'p, my boy' • 

" No lingering hour of sorVow/ shall be th'ine • ' 

" No si'gh that rends thy fa'ther's hea'rt/ and mi^ne • 

« Bri'ght (as his manly si're) the so'n shall be/ 

« In for'm and so'ul ; but, ah' I more bles'sed than h^e » 

« Thy fame, thy wo'rth, thy fiFal-love, at la'st 

« Shall sooth this aching hea'rt/ for all the p ast^— 

« With many a sm'ile/ my solitude rep ay, 

« And ch'ase the wor Id's/ ungenerous sc'om away\ 

"And say, (when summoned from the woVld and th'ee. 
« I lay my he ad/ beneath the willow tr ee,) 
« WTilt tKou, (sweet mourner I) at my sto^ne app'ear 
« And sooth my parted spirit/ lingering n'ear ? 
'* Oh, wilt thou co'me (at evening ho'ur) to sh'ed/ 
« The tears of Me'mory/ o'er my narrow bed • 
« With achmg temples/ on thy hand recH'ned,' 
" Muse on the last farewe'U/ I leave beh 'ind, 
« Breathe a deep si'gh/ to winds that murmur low 
« And thrnk on all my love, and a 11 my w'^o T * 

So speaks affec'tion, ere the infant eye 
Can look regar'd, or briffhten in rep ly ; 
But', when the cherub ifp/ hath learned to cla'im/ 
A mother's ea r/ by that ende'aring-name ; 
Soon as the playful in'nocent/ can pr'ove/ 
A tea'r of pit y, or a smi'le of lo've, 
Or cons his murmuring ta'sk/ beneath her ca're. 
Or/ lis'ps (with holy Wok) his ev eninir pra'ver. 
Or/ gazmg, (mutely pen'sive,) sit^s to hear'/ 
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The mournful ballad/ warbled in his ear ;* 

How fondly \oo\s/ admiring Ho'pe the while,] 

At every artless te'ar, and every sm'ile ! I Pronoimced 

How fflows the joyous pa'rent/ to dese'ry/ flower voice. 

A gui leless b'osom, tr'ue/ to sym'pathy ! 



THE CAPTURE OF WARSAW. 
Campbell. 

Oh I s'acred Tru'th I thy triu'mph ceased awh'ile, 
And Hope, (thy si'ster,) ceased with the'e to s mile, 
When leagued Oppres^sion/ poured to Northern war's 
Her whiskered pan^doors/ and her fierce hus'sars, 
Waved her dread stan^dard/ to the breeze of mom. 
Pealed her loud dru^m/, and twanged her trumpet h om ; 
Tumultuous horVor/ brooded o'er her van. 
Presaging wra'th to Foland — and to ma"^ I 

Warsaw's las^t-champion, from her heights surv'eyed, 
Wf de o'er the fields, a waste of r uin lai^d — 
" Oh ! Heaven 1" (he cried,) " my bleeding cou'ntry save ! — ' 
** Is there no hand on hig^h/ to shield the bra^'ve ? 
" Ye\ though destruc tion/ sweep these lovely plains, 
** Ris^e, fellow-men I our cou'^try/ yet rem ains I 
<* By that drea^d-name, we wave the sword on hi'gh ! 
" And sw^ear/ for her/ to li ve ! — with her/ to di^e 1" 

He sard, and on the rampart^heightsf arra yed 
His trusty wa'rriors, feV, but undism'ayed ; 
Firm-paced and sloV, a horrid front they fo'rm, 
(Still as the bree'ze, but dreadful as the sto'rm ;) 
Lo'w, murmuring sou^nds/ along their banners fly'. 
Revenge, or de^ath ! — (the watc'hword and repl y.) 
Then pealed the not'es, omnipotent to cha'rm. 
And the loud t'ocsin/ tolled their Wt-alarm ! 

,In vai'n, aWs ! in vain, ye gallant fe'w I 
From ran'k to ra'nk/ your volleyed thunder fl'ew I — 

* ** Ear/' like "pre-eminence/' — ^vide preceding gelection — requires 
more force than any other preceding rising inflection in the stanxa. 

f There are two modes of pronouncing this substantive ; hite^ and hate; 
the former is the most general, and also the most accurate — the latter the 
most agreeable to the spelling. Milton was the patron of the former ; and 
Mr. Garrick's pronunciation of the noun, (which is certainly the best) 
was kite. 
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Oh I bloodiest pic'ture/ in the book of TiW, 
Sannatia fe'U, iinv'ept, without a crim'e ; 
Found not a g'enerous fri^end, a prtyi^g ^o% 
Stren'gth in her ar^ms, nor me^rcy in her wo^e ! 
Dropped/ from her nerveless gra'^sp/ the shattered sp'ear, 
Closed her bright efe/9 and curbed her high carreer ;— 
Ho'pe, for a sea^son, bade the world farew'ell. 
And Freedom shri^eked — as Kosci'usko fell ! 

The sun went dow^n, nor ce^ased the carnage th'ere, 
Tumultuous mur'^der/ shook the midnight aiV — 
On Prague's proud ar'ch/ the fires of ruin glow', 
His blo^od-dyed wa'ters/ murmuring fa'r below^ ; 
The storm prevai^ls, the rampart 3delds a wa'y, 
Burs'ts the wild cry of horror/ and disma^y ! 
Ha'rk ! as the smouldering pires/ with thimder fiill, 
A thousand shr'ieks/ for hop^eless-mercy cslW ! 
Earth sho^ok — red meteors flashed along the sk^y. 
And con^scious Nature/ shud'dered at the cr^y ! 

Oh ! rigTiteous-Heaven ! ere freedo^m found a gra've, 
Why slept the sw'ord, omnrpotent to s ave ! 
Where was thine-arm, (O Ven'geance I) where th^y-rod, 
That smote the foes of Zron and of Go^d, 
That crushed proud Am^mon, when his iron ca'r/ 
Was yok^ed in wr'ath, and th'undered from afa'r ? 

Where was the sto'rm, that slum^bered/ till the h'ost/ 

Of blood-stained Pha'raoh/ left their trembling co'ast ; 

Then bade the dee^p/ in wild commotion fl ow. 

And heaVed an o'cean/ on their m'arch beloV ? 

Departed spir'its of the mighty de'ad ! 

Ye that at Mar^athon and Leuctra bl'ed ? 

Frie'nds of the wor'ld ! restore your sw'ords to m'an. 

Fight in his sabered cau'se, and le'ad the va^n ! ' 

Tet/ for Sarmatia*s tears-of-blo''od/ ato ne, 

And make A^V-arm/ puiss'ant as your ow^n ! 

Oh ! once aga'in/ to Freedom's cause retur n/ 

The patriot Tel'l — the Bruc'e of Ban'nockburn !* 

* Every paragragph in the shape of an apostrophe must be read in a lower 
tone of Toice, which, of course, must be regulated by the nature of the 
subject ; the penultimate stanza of this touching selection, beginning 
with ^ Oh ! righteous Heaven," requires a considerably lower pitch than 
the descriptive one immediately preceding it ; and the Uut, commencing 
with ** Departed spirits," requires to be read aimost in a whisper, 
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REPLY TO HORACE WALPOLE. 

Right Hon. William Pitt — {Lord Chatham,)* ' 

This illustrious fiUher of English oratory ^ having eX' 
pressed himsey^ in the House of Commonsy with his ac* 
customed energy^ in opposition to a bill then b^bre the 
JETouseffor preventing merc^hantsfrom raisifig the wages 
of seamen in time of w'ar^ and^ thereby ^ inducing them 
to avoid His Majesty s se'rvice ;--his speech produced 
an answer from Mr. Horace Wcblpolcy wh'oy in the 
course-of'ity said, <' Formidable sounds^ and furious de- 
clamdtion, confident a^sser^'tions, and lofty periods, may I'S 
(iffect the you ng and unexperienced; andy^erhapsy thevi 
honourable gentleman may ?uwe contracted Ms^habits of I ^ 
oratory y by conversing more with those of his ow^n^gey \% 
than with such/ as have had more omwrtunities of acA^ 
quiring know"" ledge, and more successful m'ethods of com- -s, 
municating their sentiments" And he made use of some '^ 
expre'ssionsy such as v'ehemence of gesture, theatrical 
em'otiony ^c. and appWed them to Mr: Pitt's manner of 
speaking. As soon as Mr.' Walpole had sat do tony Mr. 
Pitt arose and repliedy a^foVlows : — 

Sir, — The atro'^cious-crime of being a you^'ng-man (which 
the honourable gentleman has, with such spirit and de^cency^ 
cha'rged-upon-me) I shall neither attempt to pa^lliate, nor 
deny, — but content myself with wis'hing, that T may be one 
of tho'se/ whose follies may cea'se with their yo uth, and not 
of tha't number who are i'gnorant in spi'te of expenence. 
Whether you th/ can be imputed to any man as a repr oach, 
I will not, Sir^ assume the pro^vince of determining; — ^but 
surely ag'^e/ may become justly contemptible, if the oppor- 
tu'nities/ which it' brings/ have passed away without impr ove? 
ment, and vi ce appears to preva^il, when the pas'sions have 
suVsided. The wret'ch wh'o (after having seen the con'se- 
quences of a thousand e'rrors) continues still to blun'der, and 
whose a'ge/ has only added o'bstinacy to stupidity, is surely 
the o'bject/ either of abhorVence or conte'mpt, and deserves 
not that his gra'y-hairs/ should secure him from i nsult. Much 
more, Sir, is h'e to be abhor'red, wh'o, as he has advan'ced 

* This illustrioas statesman was bom in 1708, and died in May, 1778. 
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in a ge, has rece'ded from vi'rtue, and becomes mor^e-wicked/ 
with le^ss te mptation ; — ^who prostitutes himself for mo^ney/ 
which be cannot enj'oy, and spends the rema'ins of his Tife/ 
in the ru'in of his coun^try. But you'^th, Sir, is not my on^ly 
cri*me ; I have been accused of acting a thea'trical-part. (A 
the'atrical-part/ may either imply some peculia'rities of ge^s- 
ture, or/ a dissunula tion of my r'eal-sentiments, and an ado'p- 
tion of the opi^nions and lan'guage of anot'her-man.) 

In the fir'st-sense, Si'r, the charge is too tri^fling to be con- 
futed, and deserves on'ly to be mentioned, that it may be 
despi^sed. T am at li'berty (like every o'ther-man) to use my 
o'wn la^nguage ; and though, perhaps, I may have some am- 
bi'tion/ to please this ge'ntleman, I shall not lay myself under 
any restr'aint, n'or/ very soircitously/ co'py his die tion or his 
mi'en, (howeVer matured by a'ge, or mo'delled by exp'erience.) 
B'ut, if an'y-man sh all, by charging me with theatrical be- 
h'aviour, impry, that I utter a'ny-sentiments/ bu't my own^ I 
shall treat him as a calu'mniator, and a vi llain ; — nor shall 
any protection sh'elter-him/ from the trea^tment/ he des'erves. 
I sh all (on such an occasion^ without scrapie,) trample upon 
all those forums/ with which we'alth and di'gnity/ intr^ench 
the mselves, — ^nor/ shall a'ny-thing/ hu^ agej restra'in my re- 
.se'ntment ; a^ge, which alVays brings on e-privilege^ tha t of 
being in'solent and supercilious without pu^nishment. But 
with regard, Sir, to thoW/ whom I have offe'nded, I am of 
opi'nioDy that/ if I had acted a bo'^rrowed part, I should have 
avo'ided their ce nsure : the he'at/ that offe nded them/ is the 
aVdour of convi'ction, and that' -zeal/ for the serVice of my 
co'untry, which neither ho'pe nor fea'r/ shall in fluence me to 
suppr^'ess. I will not sit unconcerned while my lib erty is 
mv'aded, nOr look in sil'ence/ upon pu'blic-robbery. I will 
exert my ende'avours, at whatever ha'zard, to repe'l the Ag- 
gressor, and drag the Thi'ef to ju stice, — whoever may protec't 
him in his vi'llany^ and whoever ma;j pa'rtake of his plurider ! 

* ** But," thus placed, it will be recollected, requires coiuuderable ac- 
centual force. 
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SPEECH ON EMPLOYING INDIANS TO FIGHT 
AGAINST THE AMERICANS. 

Right Hon. Wm. Pitt — (Ziord CheUhatn.) 

I CA^NNOT, mylo'rds, — I wi'^U-not-join/ in congratula'tion on 
misfor^tune and disgr'ace. Th'is, my lor ds, is a pe 'rilous and 
tremenMoiis-moment: it Ts not a time for adi^'ation: the 
smoothness of fla'^ttery/ cannot sa Ve us/ in this r'ugged and 
a wful cr'isis. 

The desperate state of our army abr oad, i\ in p'art, kno^wn. 
No man more highly este'ems and hon'ours-the-English troops/ 
than F-do: I know their vir'tues and their ya^lour: I know 
they can achieve aW-thing/ bu^t impossib'ilities ; and I knW/ 
that the conquest of En'glish- America/ is' an impossibility. 

You ca'nnot — ^my lo/ds ! you canrCot conquer Am'erica^ — 
What is your present situation theVe ? We do not know the 
wo'rst; but we knoV, tha% in three camp'aigns, we have 
do'ne no'thing, and su'ffered mu'ch. You may swell e'very 
expen'se, accu'mulate every as^sistance, and extend your t'raf- 
fic to the sham'bles of every Grerman d'espot ; your attempts 
will be for ever v'ain and im'potent :— dou'bly so, inde'ed, 
from this mer'cenary-aid/ on which you rely ; fo r/ it i'rritates, 
(to an incu'rable rese'ntment,) the mi'nds of your a'dversaries, 
to overr'un them/ with the mercenary sons of ra'pine and 
plu'nder; devoting the'm and their pos'sessions/ to the rapa'- 
city-of hire'ling-cruelty. 

Bu t, my lo'rds I wn o is the ma^n^ tha% in addiction to the 
disgra'ces and mis'chiefs of the wa r, has dared to auHhorize, 
and ass'ociate to our ar'ms, the to'mahawk and sc^alping-knife 
of the s'avage ? — ^to c all (into ciVilized-alliance) the wild and 
inhu'man-inhabitants of the wo'ods? — ^to d'elegate (to the mer- 
ciless In^dian) the defen'ce of disputed riglits? and to w'agethe 
ho'rrors of his barbarous w'arfare/ against our br'ethren ? 

My lor'ds I — ^the^se-enormities/ cry alo'ud/ for redr'ess and 
for punishment. 

But, this bar'barous-measure/ has been defe nded^ not only 
on the principles of po'licy and nec'essity, but, also on those 
of mordliiy; <^ for/ it is perfectly allo'wable/' says a noble 
Lo'rd, (S'uffolk,) << to Use all the m€ans that God and Nature/ 
have put into our hands." 
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I am asto^niahed, — ^I am sho'^cked, to hear su ch-prindples/con- 
fe^ssed :-^to hear tiiem avoVed in this Ho'use, or in this coun'try^ 

My lo'rds» I did not intend to encroach so mu^ch on your 
att'ention; hut I cannot repre^ss my indign'ation : — I feel 
myself impelled/ to spe^ak. We are called upon, as me mbers 
of this Hou^se,— as me'n, — ^as Christians, to protest against 
such h'orrible barha^rity^I — 

<< That Go'd and Nat'ure have put into our ha'nds !"•»- 
What ideas of Go'd and N ature, that noble Wd may en'ter- 
tain, I kn'ow n'ot ; but I knoV, that such detestable pri'n- 
ciples/ are equally abh'orrent to reli'gion and hum'anity. 
Wh at ! — attribute the sacred sanction of Gro'd and Na'ture/ 
to the ma'ssacres of the rndian-scalpinff-knife I — ^to the ca'n*- 
nibal-savage, tor'turing, mur'dering, devouring, drinking the 
blo^od of his man gled-victims ! Su'ch-notions/ shock every 
pr ecept of mora'lity— every fee'ling of huma'nity— ^very se'nti- 
ment of ho'nour. These abo'mmable-principles, and this mor'e- 
abominable avo^wal-of-them, demand the most decrsive-indig- 
nation. 

I call upon that right reverend, and th'is most le'amed- 
Bench, — ^to vindicate the reli'gion of their G'od; — ^to suppo'rt 
the ju'stice of their cou'ntry. I ca'll upon the bi'shops/ to 
interpose the unsu'llied-sanctity of their la'wn,— upon the 
ju^'dges/ to interpose the pu'rity of their e'rmine, — ^to saVe us/ 
from tnis po'llution. I call upon the ho'nour of your lo'rd- 
ships, to r everence the di'gnity of your a ncestors, and to main- 
tain your o'^wn. I call upon the spirit and huma'nity of 
my co'untry, to vin'dicate the na'tional-character. I invoke the 
ge'nius of the consti'tution. 

From the ta'pestry/ that ado'ms these w alls, the immortal 
ancestor of this noble lo rd/* frow'ns, with indign'ation, at the 
disgr'ace of his cou ntry. In va 'in/ did he defend the li'berty, 
and establish the religion of Bri'tain, against the ty'rannyof 
Ro'me ; if these wo'rse/ than Po'pish-cruelties/ and xnquisit'o^ 
rial practices/ are endu'red/ among u^s. To send forth the 
merciless c'annibal, thi'rsting for blo^'od ! — agai nst who m ?<— - 
Your Pr otestant bre'thren I — ^to lay wa'ste their cou'ntry— to 
de'solate their dw'ellings, and exti'rpate their ra'ce and na'me, 
by the ai'd and instrumen'tality of these horMble-savages ! — 

* Lord Howard of Effingham, the succeasfdl commander-in-chief of 
Qaeen Elizabeth's naval forces employed against the celebrated Spanish 
Armada, in 1588* 
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Spa'^in/ can no lon^ger bo'ast pre-e^ninence in batb'arity. 
She' armed herself with blo'od-hotindsy toextir^patethe wretched 
natives of M'exico ; w^e (mo're ni'ihless) loose those brutal 
wa'rriors/ against our cou'ntnrmen in Am'eiica,— «ndea^red-to- 
us/ by every t'ie/ that can sanctify huma'nit^. 

I solenmly call upon your lor dships, and upon every order 
of me'n in the sta'te, to stam'p/ upon this in'famous-prooedure 
the inde'lible sti'gma of pul)lic abhor'rence. More partTcularlyy 
I call upon the venerable pr'elates of oat religion, to do away 
this infquity. Let the'm perform a lustr'ation, to pur'ify the 
cou ntry/ from this de'ep and de'adly-sin. 

My lor'ds, I am oPd and we^ak ; an d, at pr'esent, una'ble to 
say more ; but my feelings and indign'ation/ were too stro'ng/ 
to alloV me to say le^'ss. I could not have slept this ni ght/ in 
my be'd, nor reposed my hea'd upon my pillow, without giving 
ve'nt/ to my stead'&t«bhorrence of sudi eno'rmous and pre« 
^'sterous-principles. 



CHARACTER OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

« 

Right Hon. Henry Grattan. 

The secretarj/ stood alon'e. MoMern-degeneracy/ had not 
fea'ched->him. Ori'ginal and u'naccommodating, the features 
of his ch'aracter/ had the ha'rdihood of anti'quity. His' august 
mi'nd/ overawed ma'jesty its^elf. No st'ate chicanery, no nar- 
row system of vi'cious po'litics, no idle-cont'est for ministerial 
vi'ctories, sunk hi'm to the vulgar level of the gr'eat; bu't, 
overbea'ringy persuasive, and impra'cticable, his object was 
En'gland, his ambition was fam'e. Without dividing, he de- 
str^oyed party; without corru'pting, he made a venal a'ge/ 
una'nimous. Fr'ance/ sunk ben eath him. With o'ne-hand/ he 
sm'ote the ho'use of Bourb on, and wieFded/ in the o'^ther/ the 
dem'ocracy of Eng'land. The sight of his mi'nd/ was in^finite ; 
and his scliemes/ wer'e to aff ect, not E'ngland, not the pre'sent 
age o'nly, but Eu^rope and poste^rity. Won'derful were the 
m'eans/ by which these sche'mes were acco mplished ; always 
se'asonable, al'ways a'dequate, the sugges'tions of an understa nd- 
ing/ animated by a rdour, and enlig'htened/ by prop'hecy. 

The or'dinary fe elings/ which make life am'iable and indo* 
lent/ were unknoVn to hi^m. No domestic di'fficulties, no 
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domestic we^'akness/ reached hi^'m : biit» aloof from the sordid 
occu'rrences of li'fe, and misu'llied by its i ntercourse, he ca'me/ 
occa'sionally into oar a'jfstem^ to counsel and to deci'de. 

A cha'racter/ so ex'alted, so streWous, so vari'ousy and 
auth^oritative, astoni^shed a corrupt age, and the Treasury/ 
trembled at the name of P^ittj through all her cVasses of 
vencblity ! Corrup^tion imagined, indexed, that she had found 
d^e^cts in this state^sman, and ta'lked/ mu'ch of the incon- 
si^stency of his glo^ry^ and mu ch of the ru% of his vi'ctories ; 
b'ut, the hi^story of his cou^ntry, and the cala^mildes of the 
e nemy, an swered^ and refu^W her. 

Nor were his poli^tical-abilities/ his only-talents. His e'lo- 
quence/ was an e^ra in the s enate, pec'uliar and spontan'eousy 
fimiiliarly-expressmg/ gigan^tic se'ntiments and instin ctive wis- 
dom : not like the tor^rent of Demo'sthenes, or the sple'ndid 
oonflagra'tion of Tully ; it resem'bled/ some'times the thunder, 
and som^'etimes/ the mu^'sic of the sphe^res. He did not con- 
duct the understanding/ through the painful su'btilty of argu- 
ment'ation ; nor was he for ever on the ra'ck of ex ertion ; but 
rather lig'htened upon the 8u1>ject, and reached the poi'nt/ by 
the fla'shings of the mi^nd, whi'ch, (like thos^e of his e^'ye,) were 
fe'lt, but could not be fo^owed. 

Upon the whole, there wa's in thi's-man some'thing/ that 
could crea'te, subVert, or refo'rm ; an understa'nding, a spi'rit, 
and an e^'loquence, to summon mankind to society, or to break 
the bonds of slaVery asu'nder, and to rule the wild'ness of fr'ee- 
minds/ with unbou nded autho'rity ; som'ething/ that could es- 
ta'blish or overwh'elm emp'ire, and Strike a blow in the wo'rld/ 
that should resou nd/ through the universe. 
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Canning. 

If hushed the loud wh'irlwind/* that ruffled the de ep. 
The sk'y/ ^ J^o lon*ger dark tempests deform ; 

When our perils are pa'st, shall our gratitude sle'ep ? 
No — here's to the Pilot/ that weathered-the-storm! 

* In grave and solemn poetry, and in the *' Sacred Scriptores/' I would 
reeommend that this compound-noun, as well as ** wind, should be pro- 
nounced with the 2911^ I, so as to rhyme with " hind.'* 

g5 
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At the footstool of Po'wer let Flat'tery fa wn. 

Let Fa^shion/ her i'dols/ exio'l to the ski es ; 
To vi'rtue (in humble letire'inent wiihdr awn, 

Unbla'med/ may the a'ccents of g'ratitude ns^e. 

And shall not Hf s-memory/ to 6n tons be d'ear, 
Whose example/ with e'nyy all nations behol'd; 

A sta'tesman/ unb'iassed by in'terest or fe'ar. 
By poVer uncorr'upted, untai'nted by go*ld ? 

Wh'o/, when te'rror and do*ubt/ through the universe rei^gned^ 
While ra'pine and tre^ason/ their ensigns unfu rled, 

The he'art and the hop^es/ of his cou^ntry maint'ained, 

And on^e-kingdom pres erved/ 'midst the wr ecks of the woVld. 

Unhe'eding, untha'nkful, we ba'sk in the bla^ze. 
While the beams of the su'n/ in full majesty shine ; 

When he sinks into twriight/ with fondness we ga'ze> 
And mark the mild lus'tre/ that gilds his deeli'ne. 

So, Pi'tt I when the course of thy gre^atness is o''er» 

Thy t'alents, thy vir^tues/ we fondly ree'al ; 
Now justly we prai'se-thee, whom lo^'st we depl ore, 

Admi'red in thy ze'nith, belov'ed in thy fa'U I 

O 1 ta'ke-then, for da^ngers/ by wi'^sdom rep elled, 
For e^vils/ by cou'rage and con^stancy bra ved ; 

O ! tak e, for a thr'one/ by th^y-counsels-upheld,* 
The th'anks of a peo^ple/ thy firm^ness has s'aved. 

And oil I if agaMn the rude whirlwind should rlse^ 
The dawning of pe^ace/ should fresh darkness def 'orm ; 

The regre'ts of the go'od/, aad the fea'rs of the w^ise, 
Shall tu'm to the Pilot/ that wea^'thered the sto'rm. 



EULOGY ON FOX AND PITT. 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

With more than mo'Vtal powers/ endow'ed. 
How high the J soared/ above the cro wd I 
Theirs/ was no com'mon/ pa^rty rac e, 
( Jos'tling by dark intri'gue for pla ce ;) 

* « Thy counsels upheld" pronounced as one rhetorical word, with the 
emphatic iiJipulse upon ** t^/' 
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Like fabled go'^ds, their migTity-war/" 

Shook rea^hns and na'tions in its jaV ; 

Beneath each ba^er/ proud to sta'nd, 

Looked up the no^'blest of the la nd, 

Till/ through the Bri^tish-world/ were kno^wn 

The na'mes of Pi'tt and F'ox alon'e. 

Spells of such for^ce/ no wizard grav'e/ 

E'er framed in d^ark/ Thessa'lian cav^e. 

Though hi^s/ could drain the ocean dr'y, 

And force the pWnets/ fiom the sk'y. 

These spells are spe^nt, and, spe^nt with the'sCf 

The win*e of HTe/ is on the lee's. 

Ge^'nius, and ta'ste, and talent gon Ci 

For eVer toml)ed/ benea'th the sto'ne, 

Whe're, — (tam'ing-thought to human pri'de !— ) 

The mighty ch lefs/ sleep siMe by sPde. 

Dr'op/ upon Fox^s-grave the tea'r, 

•TwiU triclcle/ to his riVal's biW ; 

O'er Pi'tt' a/ the mournful re'quiem so'und^ 

And Fo^'x's/ shall the notes rebou'nd. 

The solemn e^cho/ seems to cr'y>— 

" He're let their discord/ wit'h-lhem di'e ; ^*^^*dSS*^ ^^ ^^ 

" Spe'ak not for tho'se/ a se'parate doom, ta^an^dSed^toaeT* 

" Whom Fat? made broth'ers/in the to'mb." J 



SPEECH AGAINST MR. WARREN HASTINGS- 

R. B. Sheridan. 

Had a stra^nger, at this ti'me, gone into the pro'vince of 
O ude, ignorant of what had ha ppened/ since the de ath of 
Sujah DoVla, tha't-man, wlio, (with a sa vage-heaort,) had still 
great lin^es of ch'aracter, and wh'o, (with all his fero'city in 
w'ar^) had still, (with a cultivating ha'nd») preserved to his 
count'ry the ri^ches/ which it derived from benignant skives and 
a proli'nc-soil— if this str^anger, ig^norant of all that had ha'p- 
pened in the short in^terval, and/ observing the wi'de and 
ge*neral-devastation, and all the hor'rors of the sc'ene — of 
pla'ins/ uncrothed and broW— of ve'getables/ bum't-up and 
eztin'guished — of villages/ depo'pulated and in ru'in — of 
tern pies/ unro'ofed and perishing of reservo'irs/ broken do'wn 
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and dry, — he would naturally inq'uire^ wh'at waV has thus 
laid waste the fertile fields of this on^ce he'autiful and o'pulent 
cou'ntry — ^what crvil-dissensions have ha'^ppened, thus to tear 
as'under and se'parate the happy soci^eties/ that on ce pos- 
sessed those vi^Uages — ^what disputed succes^sion — ^what religious 
ra^ge/ ha's, (with unho^ly yi'olence,) demolished those tem^ples, 
and disturbed feWent, (but uhobtr'uding) pi ety, in the e^xer* 
else of its du^ties ? — What merciless enemy has tiius spread the 
ho'rrors of fi're and swo^rd — ^what severe visitation of Provi- 
dence has dri'ed-up the foun'tain, and talcen/ from the face of 
the e'arth every ves tige of ve'rdure ?— Or raHher, what monsters 
have stalked over the cou'ntry, ta'inting and po'isoning, (with 
pestiferous br eath,) what the voracious ap'petite/ could not de- 
vo'ur ? To such que'stions, what must be the an'^swer ? No 
wars have ravaged these la'nds and depo^pulated these vi'Ilages — 
no ciVil-discords have been felt — ^no cQspu'ted-succession — ^no 
reli'gious-rage — ^no mer^ciles? en'emy — no afElic'tion of Pr'ovi- 
dence, which, (while it scou^rged for the mo'ment,) cut off 
the sources of resu8citation-*-4io vora^cious and poi'soning- 
mo'nsters — ^n'o, all'-this/ has been accomplished by the Jrtend- 
ship, generosity, and kindness of the English na^tion.* They 
have embra'ced us with their protecting a'rms, and To ! tho'^se 
are the fr^uits-of their alliance. Wh'at, th'en, shal] we be 
told, th at, un'der such cir cumstances, the exas'perated-feelings 
of a whole pe'ople (thus goaded and spurred on to cla mour and 
resistance,) were excited by the po'or and feVble-influence of 
the Beg'ums ! When we hear the descri'ption of the pa'roxysm, 
feVer, and deli^rium, into which despair had thrown the 
na'tives, when/ on the ba'nks of tlie polluted G'anges, (panting 
for death,) they to're/ more widely open/ the lip s of their 
gaping wo'unds, to accelerate their dissorution, a nd/ while their 
blo'od was is'suing, presented their ghastly-eyes to H'eaven, 
breathing their la'st and fe'Vvent-prayer, that the dry eart'h/ 
might not be suffered to djrink their blo'od, but that it might 
rise up to the thro^ne of Go^'d, and rou^se the Ete'mal-Provi- 
dence/ to aven'ge the wro'ngs <rf their cou*ntry. Will it be said/ 
that this was brought about by the incanta'tions of these 
Begu'ms/ in their sedu'ded Zen'ana ? o'r/ that they could m- 
spire this enthu'siasm and this despair/ into the breast s of a 

* ** Friendship, generosity, and kindness," are pronounced, of coarse, 
ironicalfy, trhlcb, perhaps, is most felidtondy expressed jn a motuOone, 
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pe'ople/ who felt no grievance, and had suffered no to'rtnre ? 
What m^otive, th'en, could have such m'fluence in their bo^som ? 
Wh'at mo^tive? 7%W which n'ature, (the com'mon-parent,) 
plants in the Vosom of m^an, and whi'ch (though it may be less 
active in the In'dian/than in the En'^glishman,) is still congenial 
wi'thy and makes par't of his beting — th'at feelmg/ which te'lls 
him, that m'an/ was never made to be the pro^perty of m'an ; 
but th'aty when through pr'ide and in'solence of poVer, one 
human cre'ature/ dares to ty^rannise over ano^'ther, it is a power 
usu'rped, and resi'stance is a du^ty — Mat feeling/ which tells 
him, that all" -power/ is delegated for the go'od, not for the in^- 
jury of the pe ople, and th'at/ when it is converted from the 
ori^ginal pu^rpose, the compact is bro^ken, and the rig^t/ is to 
• be resu^med — th'at principle/ which tell^s him, that resistance 
to poVer usurped/ is not merely a duty which he owes to 
himse^lf and to his nei'ghbour, but a duty which he owes to 
his Go'^dy in asser'lanff and maintaining tne ra nk/ which he 
gaVe him/ in the crea tion ! to that com^'mon-God, wh'o, where 
he gives ihefb'rm of man, (whatever may be the comprexion,) 
give^ also the fee'wngs and the rig'hU of m'an — that prin- 
ciple, whi'ch/ neither the rudeness of i^gnorance can sti'fle, 
nor the enerva^tion-of-refinement ext mguish ! — thaf principle, 
which makes it ba'se/ for a man to wtfferj when he ought to 
a4ity whi'ch^ (tending to preserve to the spe'des the original de» 
signa'tions of Pro'vidence,) spurns at the arrogant distinctions 
Of m'^an, and vindicates the independent qu'ality of his ra'ce. 



nCTURE OF FILIAL DUTY, AND THE MAJESTY 

OF JUSTICE. 

(ConcUmon of tiie preceding Speech*) 

R. B. Sheridan. 

Fi'LiAL-duty/ it is impossible by wo'Vds/ to des'cribe, bu't/ de- 
scription by W^ords/ is u'nnecessarv. It is that duty which 
we all fe'el and understa'nd, and which requires not the 
powers of lan'guage/ to exprain. It i's/ in tru'th/ more properly 
to be called a prin ciple/ than a d uty. It requires not the 
a'id of m'emory — ^it needs not the e'xercise of the understa'nd* 
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inff — ^it awaits not the slow delibera'tions of re^asoning. It 
flo ws sp'ontaneously/ firom the fou'ntain of oar fee^lmgs. It is 
inv'oluntary/ in our na'tures. It is aqu'ality of our being; 
inna'te and co'eval with li^fe ; whi'ch, (though afterwards chV 
rished as a pa'ssion,) is indepe'ndent of our men'tal^owers. It 
is e'arlier/ than all inte'lligenoe in our so'uls. It displays itself 
in the eaVliest^mpulses of the he'art, and is an emotion of 
ten'demess, that retur ns, (in smiles of gra'titude,) the aff'ection- 
ate soli'citudes — the te nder anx'ieties — ^the endea'ring atte'n- 
tions, (expe'rienced before memory beg'ins, but which are not 
le^ss-dear/ for not being reme'mbered.) It is the sacrament of 
na'ture in our hea'rts, by which the union of pa'rent and ch'ild 
is se'aled) and rendered pe^rfect/ in the comm'unity of loVe; 
and whicli, (strengthening and rip^ening with liTe,) acquires 
vi'gour from the understan'ding, and is most lively and Votive/ 
when most-wanted — when tho^se/ who have supported in- 
fancy, are sin^king into a'ge, and when infirWty and dec'repi- 
tude/ find their besf-sola^/ in the afiec'tions of the children/ 
they have rea'red. 

The Majesty of Ju'stice, (in the ey'es of Mr. Ha'stings,) is a 
being of terrific ho^rror — a drea'dful-idol, placed in the gWom 
of graVes, accessible only/ to cringing supplicVtion>and whi^ch/ 
must be approached with a'ffermgsy and wor shipped/ by s^a^ 
erifice. The Majesty of Mr. Ha'slings/ is a beting, whose de- 
cre'es are writ'ten with blo'od, and whose o'racles/ are at once 
sec'ure and te'rrible. From such an i'dol, I turn my e yes with 
ho'rror — I turn them he're/ to this dig^nified and higli-tribunal, 
where the Majesty of Ju'stice/ realli/ sits enthro'ned. He^re I 
perceive the Majesty of Jus'tice/ in her pro^per-robes of tru'th 
and mer^cy — chas'te and sim^ple — acce'ssible and parent — 
a'wfiil, without seventy — inqui'sitive, without mea^nness. I 
see her enthr'oned and si'tting in jud'gment/ on a gre^at and 
momen'tous-cause, in which the ha^ppiness of millions/ is in* 
volVed. — PaVdon me, my lol'ds, if I presume to sa^, th'at/, in 
the decision of this grea't-cause, you are to be en' vied/, as well 
as ve'nerated. You possess the high'est-distinction of the h|i«^ 
man eh'aracter ; foV/ when you render your ultimate, vciice on 
this ca'use, illustrating the di'gnity of the a'ncestors/ from 
whom you sprin'g — justifying the solemn asa'everation/ which 
you ma'ke — ^vin'dicating the pe'ople/ of whom you are a paH 
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•«*eiid manifesting the inte^lligence-of-the-times/ in which you 
ITve— -you iinll do such an act of m'ercy, and bWsing to m an» 
as n^o^men, but if ours' elves/ are a'ble/ to gr'ant. 



PANEGYRIC ON THE ELOQUENCE OF 
. MR. SHERIDAN. 

{With particular reference to hie splendid Address in the House of 
Lords, of which the two preceding Articles form apart.) 

Burke. 

' He has this da'y/ surprised the tho^usands/ who hung with 
ra^pture on his a^ccents, by such an arr'ay of ta'lents, such an 
exhibition of capa'city, such a dispWy of p'owers, as are un- 
pa'ralleled in the a'nnals of or'atory ; — a displ'ay/ that reflected 
the highest ho'nour on himse^lf — ^lu stre upon let^ters — ^renow'n 
upon pa'rliament — gVory upon the cou^ntiy. Of all spe'cies of 
rh'etoric, of eyery land of eloquence/ that has been wi'tnessed 
or recor'ded, either in ancient or mo^dem times ; whateyer the 
ac'uteness of the baV, the di'gnity of the sen^ate, the soli'dity 
of the jud^gment-seat, and the sacred morality of the pulpit» 
haye/ hitherto/ fu'mished ; nothing has e'qualled/ what we haye 
this day heaVd/ in We'stminster-Hall. No holy seer of reli^* 
g^on, no sta^tesman, no o^rator, no man of any literary descr'ip- 
tion whateVer> has com e-up, (in the on'e-instance,) to the pure 
sen^timents of mo'rality, or/ in the o^'ther, to that yar'iety of 
knowledge, for'ce of imagina'tion, propri'ety and yiya'city of 
allusion, bea^'uty and elegance of dic^tion, streng'th and co pi- 
ousness of style, pa'thos and sublimity of conce'ption, to whfch/ 
we, this day, lis'tened, with a^rdour and admira^tion. From 
poe^try up to eloquence/, there is not a sp ecies of composi'tion, 
of wmch a comprete and pe'Vfect-specimen/ mighVnot (from 
that sin'gle-speech) be culled and colWted. 



EULOGIUM ON MARIE ANTOINETTE, 

QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

Burke. 

It is now sixteen or seVenteen^years/ since I saw the Queen 
of Fra'nce, then the daupliiness, at Versai'Ues; and surely 
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never ligh'ted on this o'rb (which sh^e hardly seemed to to'uch) 
a more delig^htful yi'sion ! I saw her just above the hor^izon, 
de'corating and che^ering the elevated sph ere/ she had just 
begun to move i% — gUt'tering like the moming-sta'r ; full of 
lif e, and sple ndour, and joV. 

Oh' I wha't a revolu'tion I — and what a heart must I hav'e, 
to conte'mplate (without em'otion,) that eleva'tion and that £ei'11 ! 

Little did I drea^m/ th^at, when she added titles of venera""- 
tion/ to those of enthusia'stic, di'stant, respe'ctful lov e, she 
should ever be obPiged/ to carry the sharp antidote/ against 
disgra'ce/ concealed in that bo'som ; — ^little did I drea'm/ that/ 
I should have liVed/ to have see'n such disasters fallen-upon- 
her/ in a na^tion of gallant^men, — ^in a n ation of/ me'n-of-ho- 
nour/ and of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swo'rds/ must 
have le aped/ from their scab'bards/ to have aven'ged/ even a 
lo'^ok, that threatened he'V with i'nsult.-r-But the age of c'hi- 
valry is gon'e. That of so^phisters, econo'mists, and calcula'- 
tors, has suc'ceeded ; and the glo'ry of Eur ope/ is exti'nguished 
for eVer. NeVer, never mo^re, shall we behold/ that generous 
loyalty to r'ank and. se^x, — that proud submission, — ^that di'g- 
nified obe'dience, — ^that subordina^tion of the he'art, which kept 
alive (even in serMtude its^'elf,) the spi 'rit of an ex'alted fre'e- 
dom. The unbought gra'oe of irfe» the cheap defence of na'- 
tions, the nu'^rse of ma^nly-sentiment and heroic-enterprise, is 
go'ne : It is' -gone, — that sensibility of prin'ciple, — ^that cha's- 
tity of ho'nour, which felt a strain/ like a wou'nd, — ^which in- 
spired co'uTSige/ whilst it mitigated ferocity, which enno'bled 
whatever it touch^'ed ; and under whic'h/ vice itself/ lost half 
its e'vil, by loosing all its gr^ossness. 



THE COMMON LOT. 
Montgomery. 

On'ce/ in the flight of ages pa'st. 

There lived a ma'n ; — and wh'o was h'e ? 

M ortal I how'e'er thy lot be ca'st, 
Tha't-man/ resembled the'e. 

Unknown the re'gion of his bi'rth, 
The la'nd/ in which he died/ unkno'wn ; 



• 
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His uam^e/'hath perished from the e'arth, 

Thi's truth/ survives alon'e ; 
That jo y» and gr^ief, and hop^e, and fe'ar, 

Altem^ate/ triumphed in his bre'ast ; 
His bli'ss and w^o, — a smi'le, a te'ar ; 

Obrivion/ hides the res^t. 
The bounding pulse, the languid lim'b. 

The changing spirits/ rise^ and fall ; 
We know that the'sel were felt by hi^'m, 

For the'se/ are felt by a'^ll ! 
He su^ffered— but his ip«a'gB/ are o'e'r ; 

Enjo'yed — ^but his delights/ are fle'd ; 
Had firien'ds — ^his fri'ends/ are noV no m ore ; 

And foe'^s — his foe^s/ are dea^d. 
He love^d— but who'm he lo'ved, the gr'ave/ 

Hath lost in its unco'nscious wo'mb : 
O ! she was fair ! but noug'ht could sa ve/ 

Her be auty/ from the tom^b. 
He saV/ whatever thou hast se en, 

Enco untered/ alP that troubles th'ee ; 
He wa's — ^whatever thou hast be'en ; 

He is*' — ^what thou shalt be\ 
The rolling sea^sons^ da'y and ni'ght, 

(Sun, mo'on, and stairs, the ear'th and m'ain,) 
Ere while his por'tion, lif ^e and liglit, 

To hi^'m/ exist in vain\ 
The clouds and su^n-beams, o'er his ey e, ^ 

That once their sha'des and glo^ry thr ew, I Lowet 
Have left, (in yonder silent sk'y,) j ^«i««-,^ 

No ve'stige/ where they fleV. ^ 

The annals of the human rac'e, 

Their rurn/ since the world beg'an. 
Of hi^m/ affor^d no other tra'ce 

Than tWs — There lived a ma^n I 



Jiower still. 



TO-MORROW. 
Cotton. 



To-mo^'rrow, didst thou sa'y ? 

Methought I heard Horatio sa'y, To-mo'^rrow. 
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Go to' — I will not he ar of it — To-mo^'rrow ! 

'Tis a shar per, who stakes his p'enury 

Against thy plei^i'ty — ^who takes thy ready ca'sh. 

And pays thee nou ght/ but wis'hes, ho'pes, and prom'isesy 

The currency of i'diots — ^injurious ban Krupt, 

That gulls the easy cre'ditor ! — To-mo^'rrow ! 

It is a p'eriod/ no^-where to be fou'nd 

(In all the hoary registers of Ti'me,) 

Unress (perchan'ce) in the fooTs-calendar ! 

Wi'sdom/ disclai'ms the word, nor holds sod'ety 

With tho'se/ who ow*n iu No", my Hor'atio, 

"Tis Fa'^cy^s child, and Folly is its farther ; 

Wrought of such stu'ff/ as drea'^ms are, and ba'selesa 

As the fantastic vi'sions of the eVening. 

But s'oft, my fri end — arrest the pre^'sent moments ; 
For, be assured, they all are arrant t'ell-tales ; 
An'd, (though their fli'ght be silent, and their pa'th/ 
Trac'kless, as the winged couriers of the ai'r,) 
They post to heaVen, and th ere/ record thy foUy. 
Because^ though stationed on the important wat'ch, 
Tho'u, (like a sle'eping, fai'Hliless sen'tinel,) 
Didst let them pa'ss, unno'^ticed, unimpro\ed. 
And knoV, for that thou slumberedst on the gua'rd. 
Thou shalt be made to answer at the bar 
For e\ery-fugitive ; an'd, when thou thud's/ 
Shalt stand impreaded At the high tribu'nal 
Of hood-winked Justice, wh'^o/ shall tell thy au'dit ! 

Then sta'y the present i^nstant, de^'ar-Horatio ; 
Imprint the marks of wi'sdom/ on its wi'ngs. 
"Hs of more worth than ki^'ngdoms \ far mo^'re precious 
Than all the cri'^son tre'asures of liTe's foun'tain ! — 
O' ! let it not elu'de thy gr'asp ; b'ut, (like 

The good old patriarch upon reco'rd,)* 

Hold the fleet angel fa'st, until he ble^'ss thee ! 

* We have here another instance of the soyereign power of ** Rhyth- 
muB," which changes the accent of the noan (as in the preyious example) 
into that of the verb. 
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THE HERMIT. 
Dr. Beattie. 

At the crose of the da'y» when the haWet is still. 

And m'^ortals the swee^ts of forge'tfulness pr ove ; 
When nou'ght/ hut the to'rrent/ is heard on the h'ill. 

And noug'ht/ hut the nightingale's son g in the gr'ove ; 
'Twas th^us, hj the cave of the mountain af 'ar, 

While his harp rung sympho^nious, a Hermit he'gan ; 
No more with himse^lf or with na^'ture at w'ar, 

He tho^lght/ as a sa'^ge, though he fe^t/ as a ma"^. 

* Ah ! why all ahandoned to dark^ness and wo ; 
** Wh'y, (lone Philom^'ela), that languishing fall ! 

* For/ Sp nng shall retu^m> and a loVer hestW, 
" And so'rrow/ no longer thy ho^som inth'ral. 

* But, if pity inspi're thee, reneV the sad la'y, 
*< Mo urn, (sweWst comprainer), ma"^/ calls thee tomo'um ; 

< O sooth hi'^, whose ple^asures/ like thi'ne pass aVay : 
" Full quickly they pa'ss — ^hut they n^ever ret'um. 

< Now gliding rem'ote, (on the verge of the sk y), 
** The mo'on (half extin'guished) her crescent disprays : 

* But lately I mar'ked/ when majestic on hi gh 
'* She sh one, and the pla nets were lo'st in her hlaz^e. 

* Roll o'n, (thou fair o'rh), and with gladness pur'sue ^ 
*< The pa th/ that conducts thee to splendour ag'ain : I 

* But ma'^'s feided glory, wha"^ change shall rene'w ! | 
" Ah, fool I to exult in a glo'ry so vai^'n I -^ 

* Tis nig^ht, and the landscape is lovely no mo're : 
" I mo'um, but ye woodlands, I mou^m not for yo^'u ; 

' For m'om is appro^aching, yo^ir charms to rest ore, 
" PerfumW with fresh fra'grance, and gli'ttering with dew\ 

* Nor yet for the ravage of Wi^iter I mo'um ; 
'* Kmd na tiire the embryo blo^ssom will saVe : 

* But/ when shall Spring vi^sit/ the monldermg n^m 1 
" 0/ whe'n shall day da wn/ on the nig'ht of the gra^'vc I 

• These four lines should be r«ad in a lower key, because onr yoice, in 
reading or speaking, naturally and properly assames a lower pitch m the 
first and second, than in the third person. 
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*< 'Twas tli'us, (by the glare of false sc'ience betra'yed, 

'^ That leads, to bewi^lder ; and daz^zles, to bli nd ;) 
" My thou'ghts wont to roa'm, from shade onVard to sh'ade, 

'< Destru^ction be'fore me, and s'orrow behin^d. 
" O pi'ty, (great Father of li'ght), then I cr led, 

" Thy creature, (who fain would not wanMer from th'ee !) 
" Lo, huml)led in du^st, I relin^qnish my pri'de ; 

" From dou^bt and from darlmess/ th^'ou only/ canst free'. 

** And dar1j:ness and dou'bt/ are now flying aw'ay ; 

" No lon'ger I ro*am/ in conjec^ture forl'om : 
'< So breaks on the trav^eller, fai^nt, and astr'ay, 

*< The bright and the bahny effulgence of mo'm. g 

" See tr'uth, loVe, and me'rcy, in tri^umph descen ding» ^ ^ 

<* And na'ture (all glow'ing in EMen's first bio om 1} | | 

*^ On the cold ch'eek of de^ath/ sm'iles and rouses/ are ble'nding, 

" And be'auty/ immo^rtal/ awalces from the tom'^b." 



PICTURES OF THE GOOD PREACHER AND 

CLERICAL COXCOMB. 

COWPER.* 

I VENERATE the m an/ whose he'art/ is war'm^ 

Whose han'ds/ are pu're, whose doc'trine and whose li'fe, 

Co-incident, exhibit lucid pro^of/ 

That he is ho'nest/ in the sa'cred cau^se. 

To su^'ch/ I render more than mere resp'ect. 

Whose actions s'ay/ that they respect themselves. 

But/ loose in mo'rals, and in manners yai'n^ 

In convers'ation friVolous, in dr ess 

Extre^me, at once rapa'cious and profuse^ ; 

Frequent in p'ark/ with lady at his side. 

Ambling and prattling scan dal/ as he g^oes ; 

But ra're at hom'e, and ne ver at his boo^ks. 

Or wi^th his p'en, sa've/ when he scrawls a car^d ; 

Co nstant at rou'ts, familiar with a ro'und 

Of la'dyships — a stranger to the poo^r; 



* The inimitable author of ** John Gilpin." This accomplished sehokr 
and poet, after dreadfully suffering from mental derangement, died in 
1800, aged 68. 
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Ambitious of pref ennent for its go^'ld, 
A'nd/ we'll prepa'red, by i'gpiorance and slot^h. 
By in£de^lity and love of world, 
To make God's work/ a si necure ; a slav'e 
To his own preasures and his p'atron's pri^e : 
From su'^ch-apostles, (oh, ye mitred h'eads,) 
Preserve the chu rch ! and lay not careless ha'nds/ 
On sku Us/ that can'not te'ach, and wi^ll not Wm. 

Would I describe a pre'acher/ su'ch as Pa'ul, 
Were he" on e'arth, would be'ar, approVe, and o^wn-— 
Paul should himself/ direc't'me. I would trace 
His master-sfrokes, and dr'aw from Ilia's desfgn. 
I would express him sim pie, graVe, since^re ; 
In do'ctrine/ uncorr^upt ; in lan'guage pFain, 
And pWin/ in man^ner ; d'ecent, solemn, ch'aste, 
And na'^tural in ges'ture ; much impressed 
Himse^, (as co'nscious of his awfiil cha'rge,) 
And an'xious/ mai^'nly, that the flock he feed's 
May fee^ it too' ; affectionate in lo'ok, 
And ten der in addr'ess, as we^'ll becomes 
A messenger of gr'ace/ to guilty ma^n. 
Behold the pic'ture ! — Is it lik'e ?<«-Like who^'m ? 

The things/ that moimt the rostrum with a skip, 

And then skip dow'n ag'ain ; pronounce a te'xt ; 

Cry — ^he'^ ; an'd, (reading/ what they never wro'^te. 

Just fifte^'en mi'nutes,) hu'ddle up their wo^rk, « 

A nd/ with a well-bred whi sper/ close the sce'ne ! 
In m'an or wo'man, but far most in ma% 

And/ mo^st of a^'U/ in man/ that ministers 

And serves the a^tar, in my so^'ul/ I loa'the 

All affecta'tion. 'Tis my perfect sco'm ; 

Ob ject/ of my impla'cable disgu'st. 

Wha'^t !•— will a man play tri'dcs, will he indulge 

A silly/ fo^id conceit of his fedr fo'rm. 

And just propo'rtion, fashionable mie^n. 

And pretty face, (in presence of his Go^'d ?) 

Or/ will he seek to dazzle me with tt^opes, 

(As with the di^amond/ on his lily ha'nd,) 

And play his brilliant pa'rts/ before my e'yes, 

(When I am hu'ngry/ for the bre'ad of li^fe ?) 

He mocks his Maimer, pros^titutes and sha'mes 

His n^oble o'ffice, a'nd, instead of tru^th, 

Displaying his own be'auty, sta'rves his flo^ck 1 
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There^fore/ avaunt all atti^tude ; and 8tar e^ 

And sta'rt the'atricy prac'tised at the gla'ss ! 

I seek divine simpli^city/ in hi^m/ 

Who han^dles things div^ine ; and all besi'desi 

(Though learned with la'bour, and though much ad'mired 

By curious ey^es/ and ju^dgments ill info'rmed,) 

To me7 is o^dious as the nasal twa ng 

Heard at conven'ticle, where worthy m'en, 

(Misled by cus'tom,) strain celes'tial the mes/ 

Through the pressed n ostril, spe'ctacle-bestr id. 

So me, (decent in demean^our, while they pre'ach,) 
That task perfo'rmed, relapse into themselves ; 
An'd, having spoken ^gi'sely, at the close 
Grow wan^ton, giving pr oof/ to every ey^e — ' 
Who''e*er was e'dified, themselves were n'ot ! 
Forth co'mes the pocket mirVor* — Fi'rst/ we stroke 
An ey^e-brow ; ne xt/ compose a straggling Wk ; 
Th'en (with an air, most gracefully perfo'rmed)) 
Fall ba ck into our se^at, extend an ar'm^^ 
And lay^ it/ at its ea'se, 
With hand'kerchief/ in hand/ depending loV : 
The be'H^r ha nd, (more bu sy,) gives the nose 
Its ber'gamot, or/ aids the ind'ebted-eye 
With op'era-glass, to watch the moving sc'ene, 
And r ecognise the sloV-retiring fair, — 
NoV this is ful^some ; and offends me more 
Th'an/ in a churc^hman slovenly neglect 
And rustic coa'rseness wouHd. A heavenly mi'nd/" 
May be indi^fferent to her house of d'ay, 
And sright the hov^el/ as beneath her ca're ; 
But/ how a bo'dy/ so fanta'stic, tri^m, 
And quai^it, in its depor^tment and att'ire. 
Can lod^ge a heavenly mi^nd — demands a dou^bt 




TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 
Burns. 

Thou lingering sf'ar; with lessening ra'y. 
That lovest to gr'eet the early mora, 

Aga'in thou usherest in the d'ay 
My Ma'ry from my so'ul was tor'n. 
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O M'ary 1 (dear/ departed gVade I) 

Where is thy pla'ce of blissful res't ? 
See'st thou thy lov'er/ lowly I'aid, 

Hearest thou the gr'oans/ that re'nd his brea^st ? 

That sacred hoW/ can I forg et !^— 

Can I forget the ha^llowed gr'ove, 
Wh'ere (by the winding A'yr,) we me't, 

To live one da^ of parting lov'e ! 
Ete'Vnity/ will not effa'ce 

Those records de^ar of transports p^ast I 
Thy i'mage/ at our la^st embr ace : — 

Ah ! little thou'ght we/ 'tw^as our la'^st ! 

A'yr, (gur glingy) kissed his pebbled shoVe, 

O'erhung with wild wooMs, thickening gr'een ; 
The fragrant birc'h, and hawthorn ho'ar, 

Twined amorous ro'und/ the raptured soen'e. 
The flow'ers/ sprang wa'nton/ to be pre'ssed ; 

The bi^'rds/ sung love^ on every sp'ray, 
Till t'oo, too soo"^, the glowing west' 

Proclaimed the spe'ed of winged day\ 

Still o'er these scenes my memory w'akes. 

And fondly brooMs, with miser ca're ; 

ime but the impr ession/ dee'^r mak'es,— - 

(As strea'ms their cha nnels deeper wea'r. 
My M'ary 1 (dear/ departed sh'ade !) 

Whe'Ve is thy blissful pWce of re'st ? * f s • 

See'st thou thy loVer/ lowly la'id ? .Til 

Headrest thou the gro^ans/ that re'nd his breas't ? 



ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND.* 

Dr. Johnson. 

Notwithstanding the warmings of philo^sophers, and the 
da'lly examples of los'ses and misfortunes/ which li'fe/ 
forgoes upon our observ ation^ such/ is the absorption of our 
tho'ughts/ in the bu'siness of the pre^'sent da'y, such the re- 

* This beautiful and pathetic paper was written on the death of the 
Doctor's venerable mother* 
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signation of our rea^son/ to empty hopes of fd'tiire feii'city, 
or/ such our unwillmgness/ to forese'e what we dre'ad, that 
every calamity comes suddenly upo^n us, a'nd/ not only 
pre'sses us/ as a b'urthen, but cru^shes us/ as a bloV. 

There ar^e eVils/ which hs^pen out of the common course 
of na'ture, against whi'ch/ it is^ no reproach/ not to be pro- 
vi'ded. A flas'h of liglitning/ intercepts the tra veller in his 
wa'y; the concussion of an eartliquake/ heaps the ruins of 
cit'ies/ upon their inna'bitants. But either miseries/ H'iae 
bri'ngs, (though silently, yet vi'^sibly forward/ by its even 
lapse,) which yet approach us unse'en, because we turn our 
eyes aw'ay, and seize us, unresfsted, because we could not 
arm ourselves again st them, but/ by set'ting them/ befor'e us. 

That it is vain/ to shrink from wh'at/ cannot be avoided, 
and to hide iha'^t from ourselves/ which must some time be 
fo'und, is a tru'th/ which we all kn ow, but which aHl/ neg- 
le^'ct; and/ perhaps none mo'Ve/ than the speculative re'a- 
soner, whose thouglits/ are always from ho^me, whose e'ye/ 
wanders over life", whose fa'^cy/ dances after meteors of 
happiness kindled by itsW, and who exa'mines/ every thing/ 
rather than his o'^wn-state. 

Northing/ is more cedent, than that the decays of ag'e/ 
must terminate in de^'ath; yet/ there is no m'an, (says 
Tully,) who does not belieVe that he may yet live another 
ye'ar; and there is no^ne/ who do'es not, (upon the same 
pr inciple,) hope another year for his pa'rent or his fn end : 
but, the Tallacy will be/ in tim^e/ detVted ; the last y'ear, 
the last dj^yi must c ome. It ha^^s come, and is pas^sed. The 
life/ which made my own life pie' asant/ is' at an e'nd, and 
the gates of dearth/ are sh ut upon my pros'pects. 

The loss of a frie'nd, i^on whom the he'art was fixe'd, t^'o 
whom/ every wi'sh and every endeaVour te'nded, is a state 
of dreary desolation, in whi ch/ the mind looks abr'oad/ im- 
patient of itse'lf, and finds notching/ but emp'tiness and hor'- 
ror. The bla'meless life', the ar'tless ten'demess, the pious 
simpli'city, the mo'dest resigna'tion, the pa'tient sic'kness, 
and the qui'et dea'th, are rememl)ered/ onl'y to add va^'lue 
to the lo'ss, to a'ggravate regre't/ for what ca'nnot be 
ame'nded, to dee'pen sorrow/ for what cannot be.reca'lled. 

The'se/ are the caVamities/ by which Providence gradually 
diseng'ages us/ from the loVe of li'fe. O^ther evils/ fortitude 
may repel, or ho'pe/ may mitigate ; \nit irre'^parable priva'* 
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tion/ leaves no'thing/ to ez'ercise resorution^ or fl'atter ex- 
pecta^tion. The de^'ad/ cannot ret'um ; and no'thing/ is left 
us he're/ but kn^guishment/ and grief. 

Yet/ such is the course of n'ature, that/ whoev'er lives 
long/ must o'^tiive those/ whom he lov^es and h'onours. 
Such is the condi^tion of our present existence/, that li'fe/ 
must one time lose its associ'ations, and every inhabitant of 
the esLTth/ must walk downw'ard to the gr'ave/ alo'ne and 
unregar'ded, without o^ie partner of his jo'y or gri'ef, with- 
out o^ne/ i'^terested wi'tness of his misfo'rtunes or succe^ss. 

Misfo^rtune, indeed, he may y'^et feel ; for/ where is the 
bo'ttom of the mi'sery of m'^an I And what is success to him 
that has non'e/ to enj^oy it ? Happiness/ is not foimd in 
se'lf-contempla^'tion ; it is perceived o^'nly/ when it is refl'ect- 
ed from ano ther. 

We know little of the sta^te of departed so uls, because 
suc'h knowledge/ is not nec'essary to a good life\ Reason/ 
deserts us at the brink of the gr'ave, and can give no fur^ther 
intelligence. Revela^'tion/ is not who'^lly-s'ilent. There is 
jo'y/ in the angels of h'eaven/ over o'^e sinner/ that repent*- 
eth, and surety/ this joy/ is not rncommunicable to souls/ 
disenta'ngled from the bo dy^ and maMe li^ke a'ngels. 

Let hope^ therefore, di ctate, (what revelation does not 
confute,) that the u'nion of souls/ may still rem'ain; and 
that w'e/ who are str'uggling with srn, so^rrow, and infir'mi- 
ties, may have our part'/ in the atte ntion and kind'ness of 
th ose/ who have fi'nished their co'urse, and are now recei V- 
ing their rewarM. 

The^se/ are the gre'^at occasions/ which force the mind/ to 
take re'fage in reVigion : when we have no help in ourselves, 
what can rema'^in, but that we look up to a hig'her and a 
grea^ter Power ? and to wha"^ hope/ may we no^t* raise our 
ey'es and hea'rts, when we consfder/ that the greaf'est Power/ 
is the Be^st. 

* Although most of our clerical instmctors have the good taste to 
avoid what Archbishop Whately calls '* the common error " of giving the 
"copula" the emphatic impulse instead of the pr&HecUe^ nevertheless 
we but seldom hear the Decalogue skilfully and effectively pronounced ; 
and where the copula does not receive too much force, the subject and 
predicate are rarely uttered with sufficient energy and feeling ; — &nd it is 
only where the copula ('* not ") is plainly antidtetic^ as in tbi«» and the 
I69th page, that it req^uiret to be emphoHcaUy pronounced. 
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Sorely there is no ma^n/ ivb'o, (thud's affli^cted,) does not 
seek succour in the o'ospel, which has brought life and 
immorta^'lity to li'ght! The precepts of Epic'ums, (who 
teaches us/ to endu^re what the kws of the universe make 
n ecessary,) may sile^nce/ but not conte^nt us. The dictates 
of Z eno, (who commands us to look with indi^ffBrence/ on all 
extremal things,) may dispose us to conce^'al our s'orrow, but 
can'not assu^age it. Re u-alleviation of the lo'ss of frie'nds, 
and ra'tional tranqui'llibr/ in the prospect of our o'^wn dissolu- 
tion, can be received only/ from the pro^mises of Hi^m/ in 
whose hands are life' and de'ath ; — and, from the assurance of 
ano'ther and be^'tter-state, in which/ all tears will be wi'ped from 
the e'yes, and the whole so'ul/ shall be fiU'ed with jo'y* Phi- 
lo'sophy/ may infuse stu'bbomness, but Reltgion'onlffl can 
give pa'tience f 
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THE SUBSTANCE OF A SPEECH, 

Against WiLLiAMSy the Printer and PublisTier of " 7%e Age 

of Reason.** 

Lord Erskine. 

The defendant stands indicted/ for having published this 
boo'k, whi ch I have only read from the obliga'tions of pro- 
fessional dut y, and whi'ch/ I rose from the re ading-of/ with 
asto mshment and disgu'st. For my ow'n part, ge'ntlemen, I 
have been ever deeply devoted to the tru^ths of Chri'stianity ; 
and my firm belief in the Ho'ly-Grospel, is by no means 
o'wing to the pre'judices of e'ducation, (though I was reFi- 
giously-educated/ by the be'st of pa'rents,) but/ anises from 
the f idrest/ and most conti nued-reflections of my riper ye'ars 
and underst'anding : — it for'ms, at this mo'ment, the great 
consola'tion of my li'fe, whi ch, (as a sh adow,) must pass away, 
and, with'out it, inde ed, I should consider my long course of 
hea'lth and prospe'rity, (perhaps too'-long and too-u'ninterrupted 
to be gd'od for any m'an,) only as the du'st/ which the wind 
scat'ters, and rather as a sn'are/ than as a bles^sing. 

This publication appears to wTe/ to be as mis chievous and 
cru'el/ in its pr'obable-effects, as it is manifestly ille'gal in its 
pri'nciples ; beca'use it strikes at the be'st, someti'mes, aVas I 
the o^nly-refuge and consolation/ amidst the distr esses and 
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afflic'tions of the wor'ld. The pbo'r and hu'mhle, (whom it 
affe'cts to pi'ty,) may be stab'bed to the hea'rt-by-it, — tKey 
have more occasion for firm ho'pe/ beyo'nd the gr'ave, than 
tho'se/ who have grea'ter comforts/ to render life delightful. 
I can conceive a dlstre'ssed, but vir^tuous-man, surrounded 
by children, looking up to him for bre'ad, when he has non'e/ 
to giVe them ; sinlung under the las't-day's-labour, and u^n- 
equal to the ne^'xt; ye't, still looking up with conftdence to 
the ho'ur/ when all tears shall be wiped from the ey^e of af- 
fliction, hearing the b'urden/ la'id-upon-him, by a mysterious 
ProMdence, which he ad'ores ; and looking fo'rward (with ex- 
ulta^tion) to the revealed pro^mises of his Cre ator, when he 
shall be gre'ater/ than the gre^'atest, and hap^pier/ than the 
ha''ppiestM>f-mankind ! What a change/ in su^ch-a-breast, might 
n'^ot* be wro'ught/ by su^ch a me^rciless-publication 1 

But/ it se'ems, this is an age of re^'ason, and the ti^'me and 
the pei^son are/ at la^st/ arrived, that are to dis'sipate the errors/ 
which have overspread the past generations of i^'gnorance. 
The believers in Chri'stianity are ma'ny, but it belongs to the 
few that are wi^'se/ to correct their credu^lity. Beli'ef is an 
act of rea^son ; supe'rior-reason may, ther^efore, di'ctate to the 
we'ak. In running the mind over the long list of sincere 
and devo^ut Chr istians, I cannot help lamenting that NeVton/ 
had not lived to this d ay, to have had his shallowness/ filled 
up with this n^ew-flood of U%ht ! — But/ the subject is too 
aw'ful for ir^ony. I will speak plainly and direc^tly. Newton/ 
was a Chri'stian I Ne^wton, whose mind burst forth from 
the fet'ters/ cast by na'ture/ upon our fi'nite conc'eptions — 
Ne^'wtoii, whose science was tru^th, and the foundation of 
whose knoVledge-of-it/ was philo'sophy; not those visionary 
and arrogant presum'ptions/ which too often usurp its n ame, 
but philo'sophy/ resting on the basis of mathem'atics, whi'ch, 
(like figures,) cannot lie' — Ne^wton, who carried the li'ne and 
rule to the ut'most-barriers of cre'ation, and explo'red the 
prin^ciples/ by which all created matter is held toge'ther, and 
exi^sts. But this extr'^aordinary m an, (in the migh^ty-reach of 
his mi^nd,) overloo'ked, perh'aps, the errors/ which a minu ter 
investigation of the created thi'ngs/ on this ea'rth/ might have 
tau ght him, of the es'sence of his Cremator. 



"^ Vide Note, page 167« 
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What shall then be said of the great Mr. Boyle, who lo(drad 
into the organic stni^ctore of all m^atter, (even to the br^ate/ 
inan^imate substances which the foot tre'ads-on) ? Snc^h a man/ 
may be supposed to have been e'qually-qualified/ with Mr. Pa%e, 
to look up through na'ture/ to na'tore's-Grod 1 Yet the result 
of all his contempla'tions/ was the most confirmed and devo^ut- 
belie^ of all which the other holds in conte^mpt, as de'spicable/ 
and ori'VelUng-superstition : — ^But th^is-error/ mi^ght, perha^ps,- 
arise/ from a want of a due attention to the founda'tions of 
human-judgment, and the struVtore of that understa^nding/ 
which God has ^ Ven-us/ for the investiga'tion of tru'^th. 

Let that que'stion/ be answered by Mr. Lo^cke, who w'as, 
(to the highest pitch of devo'tion and adoi<ation,) a Chri^stian. 
Mr. Lo'cke, whose office w'as/to det'ect the er^rors of th'inking, 
by going up to the fou ntain of thou^ght, and to direc^t/ into 
tne proper track of re'asoning/ the devious mi'nd of ma^n, by 
sho'wing him/ its whole pro^cessC^ from the first peroep^tions of 
sen se, to the Wt conclu sions odP ratiodna^tion, putting a rein 
besid^es/ upon fiilse-opinion (by practical rules) for &e co n- 
duct of hu^man-judgment. But thes'e-men/ were only deep 
thi'^nkers, and lived in their clo^'sets, u'naecustomed to the 
tra'ffic of the wo'rld, and to the la'ws/ which/ pni^ctically/ r^u- 
late manld^nd. 

Ge'ntlemen I in the pla'ce/ where we now sft/ to administer 
the justice of this great co^untry, above a ce'ntury ago, the 
neVer-to-be-forgotten Sir Matthew H'ale presi^ded; whose 
fai^th in Christi anity/ is an exalted commentary upon its tru^th 
and re'ason, and whose li^e/ was a glorious exam^ple of its 
fruit in m'an, admi^nistering hu'man-justice/ with a wis dom and 
pu'rity (drawn from the pure fou^ntsdn of the Ch'ristlan-dispen- 
sation,) which ha^s-been, and will-be, (in all'-ages,) a subject 
of the highest re verence and adrnfration. But it is s^aid by 
thd au thor, that the Christian fa^le/ is but the tale of the 
more ancient superstitions of the world, and may be easily 
dete^cted/ by a proper understanding of the myth^ologies a£ 
the hea'thens. Did Milton understand those myth'ologies ? 
Was h*'e less versed/ than Mr. Paine/ in the supers'titions-of- 
the-world ? No\ they were the subject of his imm'ortal-song ; 
and/ though shut out from all recu rrence to th em, he poured 
them forHh/ from the stores of a me mory/ rich with all that 
m'an ever knW ; and laid them in their or der/ as the illus- 
tration of that re'al and exalted-faith, the unque^stionable 
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so'uroe of that fervid ff'enius, which cast a anrf n^ .w a / 

an the o-ther-works of Wn— of shade/ upon 




uoend/ 



"A ^'^ " ^' m'other, iKat/hii Si-«b. 

With e««th'. mde bou'nd^ hi, glo^ry/ ^^Ae heaVen.." 

iU„?tZ,^7 fi'nd/all' tiiatisgr'eat, or wis'e, or splendid, or 
mustnoW among crea^-beings; all the ni'nds/rifted b^! 

ZAl «j7"cement and dig'nity of ke w'orld,) tho^h S 
^l^tSf^f *S"^'««^,'>y *e clashing opi'nTons, (Stin- 

^i^ w chic T ' "?.*"'•> r* J»'^°«r' <«« it ^««.) ™ 

one subline chorus, to celebrate the tru'ths of Christi'adtv 
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the illa^strioiu-cluiracter, whom we all deplo're — ^I shall, I 
can OLj/ ba^t litt^le. A long mterral mnist take place be- 
tween die heavy bloV/ which has been stni'ck^ and the con- 
sideration of its effe'ct, before a nj-oney (and how ma^nj are 
th ere !) of those/ who have revered and lov'^ed Mr. Fox, as T 
hav'e-done, can speak of his de^ath/ with the fe eling, but 
ma'^ly compo'sure/, which becomes the dignified regret/ it 
ought to inspfre^ — To say any thing to you/ at this' moment/, 
in the fresh hour of your unburthened so^rrows — ^to depi'ct, 
to dwe'U/ upon the great tra'its of his cha'racter — ^must be un'- 
necessary, and/ almo'st/ insu^lting. His i'mage/ still lives before 
your e^es — ^his vir^tues/ are in your he'arts — ^his lo'ss is your 
despair. I have see n/ in a public pri^nt, what are stated to 
have been his la'st-words — and they are tru^ly-stated. They 
were the'se — "I die hap^py." Th en, (turning to the more 
immediate o^bjects of his pri'vate-affections,) he ad'ded, <<but/ 
I pity yo^u." Gentlemen, this statement is precisely tru'e. 
But Oh' ! if the solemn/ fleet^ing-hour had allowed of such' 
considera^tions, and/ if the unassuming nature of his dignified 
mi'nd/ bad not withh eld-him, whic^h of you will allow his title 
to have said, (not only to the sharers of his domes^tic-love, 
han'ging in mute despa'ir upon his c'ouch) — "I pi'ty yo^'u ;" 
but/ prophe'tically/ to have ad'ded, " I pity En gland — I pity 
Europe — I pity human na^ture!" — He di'ed in the spirit of 
pea'ce ; tra'nquil in his own expiiing he'art, and che'rishing to 
the la'st, (with a parental solicitude,) the consoling ho'pe/ that 
he should be able to give established tra'nquillity/ to h'arassed, 
conten^ing-nations. Let us truest, that that stro'ke of de^'ath/ 
which has borne him fro m-us« may not have left the peace 
of the world, and the civilized charities of ma'n, as orp bans 
upon the e'arth ! With su ch-a-man, to have batUed in the 
cause of genuine irberty — with su ch a m'an, to have strug- 
gled against the inroads of oppre'ssion and corruption — with 
such an ex^ample befo're me, to have to bo'ast/ that I ne'ver 
in my Ffe/ gave one vo^te-in-parliament/ that wa^s not on the 
side of fre edom, is the congraturation/ that attends the re'tro- 
spect of my pu blic-life. His frie ndship/ was the prHde and 
ho'nour of my da^ys. I never, for on'e-moment, regretted 
to share wi'th-him the di'fficulties, the calumnies, and/ so^'me- 
times/ even the da^'ngers, that attended his ho'nourable-life. 
And no w, revieVing my pist political con'duct, (were the 
option po'ssible that I shoidd re-tre^ad the p ath,) I solemnly 
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and deliTjerately decFare, that I would purs'ue the same cou'rse 
— bea'r-up/ under the same pressure — abUde/ by the same 
principles — and remain by his si'de, an exHle from power, 
disti'nction, and emo'lument ! If I have missed the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining all the sup'port/ I might, perhaps, have 
Wd, on the present occa'sion, (from a very scrupulous d'eli- 
cacy, which I think heccCmey and was tnc«'mi«n^-upon-me) 
— I ca*nnot repe'nt it! In so domg, I acted on the fee'lings/ 
upon wh'ich/ I am sensible/ all tho'se would have ac'tedj who 
loved Mr. Fo^x as F-did. I felt/ within myse'lf /, that/ while the 
slig'htest-aspiration/ might still quiver on those li'ps, that were 
the co'pious-channels of eloquence, wi'sdom, and beneVolence 
— th'at/ while on e-drop of li^e's-blood might still war'm tha't- 
heart, which throbbed only for the ^o'oc^-of-mankind — I should 
not, I could not/ have acted o'therwise. 

There Ts/ in true friendship/ this'-advantage, that the tit/^r'tor 
mind/ looks to the presiding in'tellect, as its gui'de and lan'd- 
mark/ while Uvingy and to the engraven memory of his prin- 
ciples/ as a rule of con duct/ after his de'ath I Yet far'ther still, 
(unmixed with any Tdle supers'tition,) there may be gained a 
fialutary le sson/ from contem^plating/ what would be grateful 
to the mind of the dep'arted, were he con'scious of what is 
passing he^re. I do solemnly belieVe, tha't/ could suc^h-a-con- 
sideration/ have entered into Mr. Fox's last mo ments — there 
is nothing his wasted sprrits/ would so have de'precated, as a 
con'test of the n ature/ which I now deprecate and relvriquisih, 

Ge ntlemen ! the ho'ur is not &r dis'tant, when an awful 
kn ell shall te'11-you, that/ the unburied remains of your revered 
pa'triot/ are passing through your stre'ets, to that sepulchral- 
home, where your kin'gs — your faer'oes — your sa'ges — and 
your po'ets, will be ho'noiured by an associa'tion with hie- 
mortal-remains. At that ho'ur/ when the sad sole'mnity shall 
take prace, (in a priVate-way, as more suited to the simple 
di'gnity of his character, than the spl'endid gau diness of public 
p'ageantry ;) when yo'ut (all of yo'u,) shall be se'lf-marshalled 
in reverential so'rrow— mu'te, and reflecting on your mi ghty- 
2o8s — at th^at moment/ shall the disgusting contest of an 
election-wran'gle/ break the solem'nity of su ch-a-scene ? Is it 
fitting that a'ny-man/ should overVook the crisis, and risk the 
mo'nstrous and disgu'stlng-contest ? Is it fitting that T should 
be tha't-man ? 
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EULOGY ON MR. SHERIDAN.* 
Ahontmous. 

Mr. SheI'ridan u no mo^rb ! — ^What a Wlume is indaded 
in these few wor'ds, eren when they are appfi'ed to the hu^m- 
hlest-in'diyidnal I The loss of fa ther, or soil, of hi^ who was 
the st'ay and sopp^ort of decli'ning-age/or fee^ble-yoath 1 whose 
ooa'nseu gnHded, whose aife^ctions gla'^ddened the little circle 
aro'und-hun ! All this mi nd, all this he'^art, to he mn'te and 
nwtionless and du'Wb for eVer I B'ut/ when a She^ridan is 
withdrawn from us — the ma'ster-mind, the ma^ster-genins I 
talents/ which haye ado'med and dig'nified the country in which 
he was bor n, and the a'ge/ in which he liVed — the firat sta'tes- 
mauy the first or^ator, the first po'et, the first w'lt — when such 
a man is talcen-firom-us, what a vas't-chasm ! what an irr^e- 
parable lo^'ss ! That so modi ge nius> that so much mTnd/ 
can di^e! 

To Mr. She'ridan/ belonged every kind of intellectual ex'cei- 
lence — ^he^ cultiyated every spe^cies of li'teraturey and he culti- 
▼ated no*ne/ wh'ich he dia not ad'om. 

As a dramatic wri'ter, fortify year's have elapsed since 2%# 
Sdu/ol'Jbr'Sca^ukU was brough't out,/ and yet what writer 
has produced an^-comedy/ to be put in ccxupetTtion with it ? 
Who has equalled The Cr'iticf Aa a Po'et, wh'o has suin- 
passed the Mo'nody on the dea'th of GarMck ? As an oVator 
(with the exception of Pi'tt and Bur^ke), who exce^lled him ? 
— He had stren'gth without coa'rseness, li veliness without fri- 
vo'Uty; he was bold, but de^xterous in his atta'cks — not 
easily repelled, but whe n-repeUed, effecting his retr'eat in good 
or^der. — Often sev^ere — much dftener wi'tty, and g^ay, and 
gra^oeful — disentan^gling what was omfused — enli'vening 
what was du^ll — very cleW in his arrangement — very com- 
prehe'nsive in his viWs; — flashing upon his he'arers/ with 
such a bu^rst of brilliancy I when no o'ther-speaker/ was list'- 
ened-to, Ke could arrest and chain down the me^mbers/ to their 
se'ats — all hanging upon him with the most eager at'tention 

* This eulogiam was written in 1816, immediately after the death of 
thii nnriyalled wit and moat oommanding and captiyating orator, but un- 
fbrttinate and neglected man /—-He had attained the age of 65. 
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01 fixed in won'der and deli^ght ; h^e never ti'red — ^he could 
ada'pt hims^elf (mor^e than any o'ther-many) to all min^ds, and to 
all capa^cities : — " From graVe to g'ay, from lively to sever'e." 
Every quality of an o'rator/ was uni^ted-in-him — the mi nd — 
the e^'ye, (qui^ck, spa rkling^ pene^trating, matchless-almost/ for 
hri^lliancy and expr'ession) — the attitude, the ge'sture, the 
voic^e. Mr. Pi'tt/ had more di'gnity, more coprousness, more 
gra^sp, more s'arcasm. Bu% in rich^ness of i magery, he was 
infeMor to She'ridan, who had n^o supe'rior hu't JBur^ke.* He 
was less powerful and commanding in ar^gument/ than Mr. 
Fo X, hut thHs was the only advantage Mr. Fo'x/ had oVer him. 
As an curator, we should place him after Pi'tt and BuVke. A 
friend to the li'herty of the pr'ess, he was a'rdent, u'niform, 
sin^cere. ITe never relaxed in his effo^rts : he was not one of 
tho'se/ who would disguise their fe^ars of its po'wer/ under af- 
fec^ted-apprehensions/ of its lice^ntiousness ; he knew that 
every gre^at-institution ha^s its defe'cts: he did not wish to 
cut down the t/ee/ because of an excres^cence/*on one of its 
bra'nches. 

From political liTe/ he had been lo'ng withdra'vm. His re- 
tire^ment was un'willing, and he had not in it the co^mforts/ 
that should accompany-retirement. We fear that he had 
not even per^sonal-security; and that gri'ef/ may have had no 
small sh^are/ in withdrawing from our sph'ere/ so spWndid a 
lu'minaiT) the la'st of that constellation 'of gre'at-men, who 
rendered the se'nate of Gr^eat-Britain mo're-Ulustrious/ than 
the se^nates/ either of A'thens, or of Ro^me. 



CELA'S DESCRIPTION OF A COMET. 

HoGG>— ( The Ettrick Shepherd.)\ 

I CAN remember well 

When yon was such a world as that you left ; 

A nursery of intellect for those 

* Mr. BarVe, who has beea designated '* the Mmoxir of bU country," 
wan bom in Dublin, and died in London in I797t aged 67* regretted^ if 
not beloved, by ail parties. ,, , 

t The " Ettrick Shepherd * James Hogg, whose « aneen's Wake" and 
•' PUgrims of the Sun" wiU outlive this generation, died, esteemed and 
respited by a large circle of friends, in 1835, aged 69- 
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Where matter lives not. Like these other worlds 

It wheeled upon its axle, and it swung 

With wide and rapid motion. But the time 

That God ordained for its existence, run ; 

Its uses in that heautiful creation, 

Where nought subsists in vain, remained no more 

The saints and angels knew of it, and came 

In radiant files, with awful reverence, 

Unto the verge of Heaven, where we now stand. 

To see the downfal of a sentenced world. 

Think of the impetus that urges on 

These ponderous spheres, and judge of the event 

Just in the middle of its swift career. 

The Almighty snapt the golden cord in twain 

That hung it to the heaven — Creation sobbed ! 

And a spontaneous shriek rang on the hills 

Of these celestial regions. Down amain 

Into the v^d, the outcast world descended. 

Wheeling and thundering on ! Its troubled seas 

Were churned into a spray, and, whizzing, flurred 

Around it like a dew. llie mountain tops. 

And ponderous rocks, were off impetuous flung. 

And clattered down the steeps of night for ever 

Away into the sunless, starless void. 

Rushed the abandoned world ; and through its caves. 

And rifted channels, airs of Chaos sung. 

The realms of night were troubled — ^for the stillness 

Which there from all eternity had reigned. 

Was rudely discomposed ; and moaning sounds* 

Mixed with a whistling howl, were heard afar 

By darkling spirits I Still with stayless force, 

For years and ages, down the wastes of night 

Rolled the impetuous mass I— of all its seas 

And superficies disencumbered. 

It boomed along, till by the gathering speed, 

Its fumaced mines, and hills of walled sulphur. 

Were blown into a flame. — When, meteor like. 

Bursting away upon an arching track, 

Wide as the universe, again it scaled 

The dusky regions. — Long the heavenly hosts 

Had deemed the globe extinct — ^nor thought of it, 

Save as an instance of Almighty power : 
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Judge of their wonder and astonishment. 

When, far as heavenly eyes can see, they saw 

In yon blue void, that hideous world appear I 

Showering thin flame, and shining vapour forth 

O'er half the breadth of Heaven ! — The angels paused. 

And all the nations trembled at the view. 

But great is He who rules them I — He can turn 

And lead it all unhurtful through the spheres. 

Signal of pestilence, or wasting sword, 

That ravage and deface humanity. 

The time will come, when, in like wise, the earth 

Shall be cut off from God's £ur universe ; 

Its end fulfilled^ — But when that tune shall be. 

From man, from «aui/, from — angel is concealed. 



PORTIA'S SPEECH ON MERCY. 

Shakspeare. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from Heaven, 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his croum / 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kingps; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute of (jod himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God*s 

When mercy seasons justice I Therefore, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider thisy-^ 

That, in the course of justice^ none of us 

Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy I 

i5 
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OCCASIONAL ADDRESS, 

5/wAa« at <ft« TUatre^IUnfcH, LvoerpwA, far the Ben^ of the CkOdten 
of Mk. Palmbk, who died upon the Stagey whSe performing the Cha- 
racter of die Stranger; having juet repeated the emphoHe words, 
** There is another, and a better world T 

RoscOE. 

Ye airy sprites I who, oft as fancy calls. 
Sport 'midst the precincts of these haunted walls, 
light forms, lliat float in mirth's tumultuous throng, 
With frolic^ dance, and revelry, and song. 
Fold your gay wings ! — ^repress your wonted fire I 
And, from your favourite seats, a while retire. 
— And thou, whose powers suhUmer thoughts impart, 
Queen of the springs, that move the human heart 
With change alternate !— «t whose magic call. 
The swelling tides of passion rise or fall, — 
Thou too withdraw ; — for, 'midst thy loved abode. 
With step more stem, a mightier power has trod. 
— Here, on this spot, to every eye confessed, 
Enrobed with terrors, stood the Kingly guest ! 
Here, on this spot, Death waved the unerring dart. 
And struck his noblest pr%ze,-^an honest hiart ! 

What wonderous links the human feelings, bind I 
How strong the secret sympathies of mind I 
As Fancy's pictured forms around us move, 
We hope or fear, — ^rejoice,— -detest or love ! 
— *• Nor heaves the sigh for selfish woes alone : 
Congenial sorrows mingle with our own. 
Hence, as the poet's raptured eye-balls roll. 
The fond delirium seizes all his soul. 
And, whilst his pulse concordant measures keeps, 
He smiles in transport ; or, in anguish weeps. 

But ah, lamented shade I not thine to know 
The anguish only of imagined woe ; 
Destined o'er life's aubstantiaX ills to mourn, 
And fond parental ties untimely torn ; 
Then, whilst thy bosom, labouring with its g^ef. 
From fabled sorrows sought a short relief. 
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The fancied woes (too true to nature's tone I) 
Burst the slight barrier, and became thy own : 
In mingled tides, the swelling passions ran. 
Absorbed the actor, and overwhelmed the man* 
Martyr of sympathy I more sadly true 
Than ever rancy feigned, or poet drew ! 

Say, why, by Heaven's acknowledged hand impressed* 
Such keen sensations actuate all the breast ? 
Why throbs the heart for joys that long hare fled ? 
Why lingers hope around the silent dead ? 
Why spurns the spirit its encumbering clay, 
Ana longs to soar to happier realms away ? 
Does Heaven, imjust, tiie fond desire instil, 
And add, to mortal woes, anoiker iUf 
Is there, through aU the intellectual frame. 
No kindred mind that pitnnpts the nightly dream ? 
Or, in lone musingrs of remembrance sweet, 
Inspires the secret wish — once more to meet ? 
— There is: — for, not by more determined laws 
Its sympathetic steel the magnet draws, 
Than the freed spirit acts, with strong control. 
On its responsive sympathies of sonl ; 
And tells, ^in characters by Truth unfurled V-r* 
'•^^ There is ofioMerv and a hetter world V* 
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THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 

Pops. 

Vital tpaik of heavenly flame ; 
Quit, O qnit this mortal frame I 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying 1 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife 
And let me lai^guish into life* 
Hark I they whisper; angels say. 
Sister Spirit, come away ? 
What is this absorbs me quite ; 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight. 
Drowns my s^Mrits, draws my breatii ; 
Tell me, iny soul, can this be death ? 
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The world recedes ; it disappears I 
Heaven opens on my eyes I my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring. 

Lend, lend your wings I I mounts I fly, 
O Grave ! where is thy victory ? 
O Death I where is thy sting ? 



PROSPECT OF IMMORTALITY 

Campbell. 

Unfading Hope I when life's last emhers bum^ 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust, return ; 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour : 
Oh ! then, thy kingdom comes, — ^Immortal Power ! 

What! though each spark of earth-bom rapture fly. 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye I 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal d&y : — 
Then — then, the triumpli and the trance begin ! 
And all the phcenix spirit bums within I 

Oh I deep-enchanting prelude to repose I 
The dawn of bliss ! the twilight of our woes I 
— Yet, half I hear the parting spirit sigh — 
It is a dread and awful thing to die I 

Mysterious worlds, untravelled by the sun, 
Where Time's far-wandering tide ha^ never run I 
From your unfathomed shades, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears : 
'Tis Heaven's commanding trumpet, long and loud, 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the cloud ! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled trust. 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust; 
And, like the trembling Hebrew, when he trod 
The roaring waves, and called upon his God, 
With mortal terrors, clouds immortal bliss. 
And shrieks, and hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

Daughter of Faith, awake I arise I illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb 
Melt and dispel, ye spectre-doubts, that roll 
Cunmerian darkness on the parting soul 1 
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Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay, 
Chased on his night-steed by the star of day I 
The strife is o'er — ^the pang^s of nature close. 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes. 
Hark I as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze. 
The noon of Heaven, undazzled by the blase. 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky. 
Float the sweet tones of star-bom melody ; 
Wild as that hallowed anthem sent; to hall 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale. 
When Jordan hushed his waves, and midnight still 
Watched on the holy towers of Zion hill I 

Soul of the just I companion of the dead I 
Where is thy home ? and whither art thou fled ? 

Back to its heavenly source thy being goes ; 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose ; 
Doomed on his airy path awhile to bum^ 
And doomed, like thee, to travel and return : — 
Hark ! from the world's exploding centre driven, 
With sounds that shook the firmament of Heaven, 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and far. 
On bickering wheels and adamantine car ; 
From planet whirled to planet more remote. 
He visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 
But wheeling homeward, when his course is run. 
Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun. 
So hath the traveller of earth unfurled 1 gr 

Her trembling wings, emerging from the world ; | «• 
And. o'er the path by mortal never trod, '| I 

Sprung to her source — the bosom of her God ! J u 



BEAUTY COMPARED TO A BUTTERFLY 

Byron. 

As rising on its purple wing 

The insect Queen of eastern spring. 

O'er emerald meadows of Kashmeer, 

Invites the young pursuer near, 

And leads him on from flower to flower, 

A weary chase and wasted hour. 
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Then leaves him, as it soars on high> 
With panting heart and tearful eye ^-p-< 
So heauty lures the full-grown child 
A^th hue as bright, and wing as wild, 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Beg^ in folly, closed in tears. 
If wwiy to equal ills betrayed. 
Woe waits the Insect and the Maid; 
A life of pain, the loss of peace, 
From infant's play, or man's caprice : 
The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 
Has lost its charm by being caughi; 
For every touch that wooed its stay 
Has brushed its brightest hues away, 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty g^ne, 
'Tis left to fly, or fall alone. 
With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ah ! where shall either victim rest? 
Can ihif, with faded pinion, soar 
From rose to tulip as before ? 
Or Beatify blighted in an hour. 
Find joy within her broken bower? 
No: — gayer insects fluttering by 
Ne'er droop the wing o'er those that die. 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every fiuHng but their own 1 
And every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring Sister's slugne I 



LINES DESCRIPTIVE OF A CALM 
SUCCEEDING A STORM. 

T. Moore. 

How calm, how beautiful, comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone I 
When warring winds have died away. 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray. 
Melt off, and leave tiie land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity—- 



HOHENLINDEN 
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Fresh as if day agun were bom. 
Again upon the lap of mom : 
When the gay blossoms, rudely tom^ 
And scatterea at the whirlwina s will, 
Hang floating on the pure air still, 
Filliz^ it all with precious baljn, 
In gratitude for tins sweet calm. 
And every drop the thunder showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers, 
Sparkles as twere that lightning gem. 
Whose liquid flame is bom of them. 
When, 'stead of one unchanging breeze. 
There blow a thousand gentle airs, 
And each a different perfume bears ; 
As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own 
To watch, and wait on them alone, 
And waft no other breath than theirs. 
When the blue waters rise and flill. 
In sleepy sunshine mantling all I 
And even ihai swell the tempest leaves 
Is like the full and silent heaves 
Of lovers' hearts, when newly blessed. 
Too newly to' be quite at rest I 




HQHENLINDEN. 

Campbell. 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed. 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. 
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Then shook the hiUs, with thunder riven ; 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven ; 
And, louder than the bolts of Heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

Tis mom ; — but scarce yon level sun. 
Can pierce the war-clouds^ rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy I 

The combat deepens I — On ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich I all thy banners wave ; 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part, where many meet 1 
The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre ! 



BOUQUET OF « SWEETS. 

Btrok. 
'Tis sweet to hear 



At midnight, on the blue and moonlit deep. 

The song and oar of Adria's gondolier. 
By distance mellowed, o'er the waters sweep; 
'Tis sweet to see the evening star appear ; 
'Tis sweet to listen, as the night-winds creep 
From leaf to leaf ; 'tis sweet to view on high 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 

'Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog's honest bark 
Bav deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home ; 

Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come ; 

'Tis sweet to be awakened by the lark. 
Or lulled by falling waters ; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds. 
The lisp of children, and their earUest words. 
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Sweet is the vintage, when the showering grapes 
In Bacchanal profusion reel to earth. 

Purple and gushing : sweet are our escapes 
From civic revelry to rural mirth ; — 

Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps. 
Sweet to the father is his first-horn's hirth ; 
Sweet is revenge — especially to wometij 
Pillage to soldiers, prize-money to seamen. 

Sweet is a legacy, and passing sweet 
The unexpected death of some old lady 

Or gentleman of seventy years completCf 
Who've made < us youth ' wait too— too long already 

For an estate, or cash, or country seat, 
Still breaking, but with stamina so steady. 
That all the Israelites are fit to mob its 
Next owner, for their condemned post-obits. 

'Tis sweet to win, no matter how, one's laurels, 
By blood or ink ; 'tis sweet to put an end 

To strife; 'tis sometimes sweet to have our quarrelsj 
Particularly with a tiresome friend : 

Sweet is old wine in bottles, ale in barrels. 
Dear is the helpless creature we defend 
Against the world ; and dear the school-boy's spot 
We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot. — 

But sweeter still than this, than these, than allf 
Is first and passionate love — it stands alone. 

Like Adam's recolleotion of his fall ; 
The tree of knowledge has been plucked — all's known, 

And life yields nothing further to recall 
Worthy of this ambrosial sin, so shown, 
No doubt in fable, as the unforgiven 
Fire which Prometheus filched for us from Heaven. 



SONNET TO THE MOON. 

Charlotte Smith. 

Queen of the silver bow I by thy pale beam. 
Alone and pensive, I delight to stray. 

And watch thy shadow trembling in the stream. 
Or mark the floating clouds that cross thy way. 
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And while I gase, thy mfld and placid light 

Sheds a soft calm upon my troabled bxeast ; 
And oft I think— fiur planet of the nighty — 

That in thy orb tiie wretched may hare rest : 
The sufferers of the earth, perhaps, may go, 

Released by death, to thy benignant sphere, 
And the sad children of despair and woe 

Forget in theej their cap of sorrow here ! 
O that I soon may reach thy world serene !«* 
Poor weary pilgr&i in this tdUng scene. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE LAST SEVEN DAYS OF 
MADOC'S VOYAGE TO AMERICA. 

SOUTHEY. 

1 saw 

The clouds hang thick and heavy o'er the deep ; 

And heavily, upon the long slow swell, v 

The vessel laboured on the labouring sea. 

The reef-points rattled on the shivering sail. 

At fits, the sudden gusts howled ominous. 

Anon, with unremitting fury raged ; 

High rolled the mighty billows, and the blast 

Swept from their sheeted sides the showery foam. 

Vain, now, were all the seamen's homeward hopes 

Vain all their skill I — ^we drove before the storm. 

'Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 

Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep. 

And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 

Then listen to the perilous tale again. 

And, with an eager and suspended soul. 

Woo terror to delight us ; — ^but, to hear 

The roar of raging elements. 

To know all human skill, all human strength. 

Avail not ; to look arouhd, and only see 

The mountain waves incumbent, with their weight 

Of bursting waters, o'er the reeling baric,-** 

O God, this is indeed a dreadful thing I 

And he who hath endured the horror, once, 

Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
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Howl round his home» but he rememben ity 
And thinks upon the suffering mariners* 

Three dreadful nights and days we drove along : 
The fourth the welcome rain came rattling down : 
The wind had fallen, and through the broken cloud 
Appeared the bright dilating blue of heaven. 
Emboldened now, I called &e mariners : — 
Vain were it, should we bend a homeward course* 
Driven by storm so far : they saw our barks 
For service of that long and perilous way 
Disabled, and our food belike to fail* 
Silent they heard, reluctant in assent; 
Anon, they shouted joyfiilly, — ^I looked 
And saw a bird sailing slowly over-head* 
His long white pinions by the sun-beam edged*.- 
As though with burnished silver ;-— never yet 
Heard I so sweet a music as his cry ! 

Yet three days more, and hope more eager now. 
Sure of the signs of land,— -weed shoals, and birds 
Who flocked Uie main, and gentle airs that breathed. 
Or seemed to breathe, fresh fragrai^ce frosS the shore* 
On the last evening a long shadowy line 
Skirted the sea ;*— how fast the night closed in 
I stood upon the deck, and watched till dawn* 
But who can tell what feeling^ filled my heart* 
When, like a cloud, the distant land arose 
Grej from the ocean, — ^when we left the ship, 
And cleft with rapid oars the shallow wave, 
And stood triumphant on another world I 



AN AUTUMNAL DAY IN AMERICA. 

SOUTRBT* 

There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven, the blessed sun, alone. 
In unapproachable divinity. 
Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light* 
How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 
The billows heave I one glowing green expanse* 
Save where along the bending Ime of shore 
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Such hue is thrown^ as when the peacock's neck 

Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 

Emhathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 

Of ocean are ahroad : like floating foam. 

The sea-gulls rise and fall, upon tiie waves ; 

With long protruded neck the cormorants 

Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 

The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 

It was a day that sent into the heart 

A summer feeling : even the insect swarms 

From their dark nooks and coverts issue forth, 

For one day of existence more, and joy ; 

The solitary primrose on the hank. 

Seemed now, as though it had no cause to mourn 

Its hleak autumnal hirth ; the rocks and shores. 

And everlasting mountains, had put on 

The smile of that glad sun-shine, — ^they partook 

The universal blessing. 
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SOUTHEY.* 

Stranger. Whom are they ushering from the world, with all 
This pageantry and long parade of death ? 

Townsman. A long parade, indeed. Sir, and yet here 
You see but half; round yonder bend, it reaches 
A furlong farther, carriage behind carriage. 

S. Tis but a mournful sight, and yet the pomp 
Tempts me to stand a gazer. 

T. Yonder schoolboy. 
Who plays the truant, says the proclamation 
Of peace was nothing to the show, and even 
The chairing of the members at election 
Would not have been a finer sight than this ; 

* 'r**^* ^ol**™"»o^> biographer and original and ^rous poet, Dr. 
Southey, Poet Laureat, died, at his residence near Keswick, on the 2l8t 
of March. 1843, a^ed 69. The ••Alderman's Funeral," though the pro- 
duction of his early muse, and somewhat sarcastic, may be regarded as a 
fair specimen of the Laureat's peculiar style of versification. The dialogue, 
though not so smooth and harmonious as the two preceding selections 
from Madoc, is nevertheless exceedingly well adapted for redUtion. 
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Only that red and green are (>rettier colours 
Than all this mourning. There, Sir, you behold 
One of the red-^wned worthies of the city, 
The envy and the boast of our exchange, 
Ay, what was worth, last week, a good half million^ 
Screwed down in yonder hearse. 

S, Then he was bom 
Under a lucky planet, who to-day 
Puts mourning on for his inheritance. 

T. When first I heard his death, that very wish 
Leapt to my lips ; but now the closing scene 
Of the comecl^, hath wakened wiser tiboughts : 
And I bless God, that, when I go to the grave, 
There will not be the weight of wealth like his 
To sink me down. 

S. The camel and the needle, — 
Is that then in your mind ? 

T. Even so. The text 
Is Gospel wisdom. I would ride the camel,— 
Yea, leap him flying through the needle's eye, 
As easily, as such a pampered soul 
Could pass the narrow gate. 

S, Your pardon. Sir, 
But sure this lack of Christian charity 
Looks not like Christian truth. 

T. Your pardon too. Sir, 
If, with this text before me, I should feel 
In the preaching mood ! But for these barren fig-trees. 
With all their flourish and their leafiness, 
We have been told their destiny and use. 
When the axe is laid unto the root, and they 
Cumber the earth no longer. 

S. Was his wealth 
Stored fraudfully, the spoil of orphans wronged. 
And widows who had none to plead their right ? 

T. All honest, open honourable gains. 
Fair legal interest, bonds and mortgages, 
Ships to the East and West. 

S» Why judge you then so hardly of the dead ? 

r. For what he left 
Undone ; for sins, not one of which is mentioned 
In the Ten Commandments. He, I warrant him. 
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Believed no other Gbds, than those of his Creed : 

Bowed to no idols, — but his money-bags ; 

Swore no false oaths, except, at the Custom-house : 

Kept the Sabbath idle : built a monument 

To honour his dead father :— 

Never picked pockets : never bore false witness : 

And never, with that all-commanding wealth. 

Coveted his neighbour's house, nor ox, nor ass« 

S. You knew him then, it seems ? ^. 

T. As all men know 
The virtues of your hundred-thousanders ; 
Th^ never hide their lights beneath a bushel. 

S. Nay, nay, uncharitable Sir I for often 
Doth bounty, like a streamlet, flow unseen. 
Freshening and giving life along its course. 

T, We track the streamlet by the brighter green 
And livelier growth it gives ; — but as for this— 
This was a pool that stagnated and stunk. 
The rains of Heaven engendered nothing in it 
But slime and foul corruption. 

S. Yet even these 
Are reservoirs whence public charity 
Still keeps her channels full. 

T. Now, Sir, you touch 
Upon the point. This man of half a million 
Had all these public virtues which you praise. 
But the poor man never rung at his door ; 
And the old beggar, at the public gate. 
Who, all the summer long, stands, hat in hand» 
He knew how vain it was to lift an eye 
To that hard face. Yet he' was always found 
Among your ten and twenty-pound subscribers. 
Your benefactors in the newspapers. 
His alms were money put to interest 
In the other world,— donations to keep open 
A running charit^'Occount with heaven : — 
Retaining Tees against the last assizes. 
When, for the trusted talents, strict accounts 
Shall be required from all, and the old Arch-Lawyer 
Plead his own cause as plaintiff. 

S. I must needs 
Believe you. Sir ;— these are your witnesses. 
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These mourners here, who from their carriages 
Gape at the gaping crowd. A good march wind 
Were to be prayed for now, to lend their eyes 
Some decent rheum. The very hireling mute 
Bears not a face blanker of all emotion^ 
Than the old servant of the family I 
How can this ro^n have lived, that thus his death 
Costs not the soiling one white handkerchief? 

T, Who should lament for him. Sir, in whose heart 
Love had no place, nor natural charity ? 
The parlour-spaniel, when she heard his step, 
Rose slowly from the hearth, and stole aside 
With creeping pace ; she never raised her eyes 
To woo kind words from him, nor laid her head 
Upraised upon his knee, witH fondling whine. 
How could it be but thus ! Arithmetic 
Was the sole science he was ever taught. 
The multiplication table was his Creed, 
His Pater-noster, and his Decalogue. 
When yet he was a boy, and should have breathed 
The open air and sunshine of the fields. 
To give his blood its natural spring and play. 
He in a close and dusky counting-house 
Smoke-dried, and seared, and shrivelled up his heart. 
So, firom the way in which he was trained up, 
His feet departed not ; he toiled and moiled, 
Poor muckworm I through his three-score years and ten. 
And, when the earth shall now be shovelled on him. 
If that which served him for a soul were still 
Within its husky 'Twould still be. Dirt to Dirt ! 

8, Yet your next newspapers will blazon him 
For industry and honourable wealth 
A bright example. 

T, Even half a million 
Gets him no other praise. But come this way 
Some twelve months hence, and you will find his virtues 
Trimly set forth in lapidary lines. 
Faith, with her torch beside, and little Cupids 
Dropping upon his urn their marble tears! 
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CHARACTER OF MR. WHITBREAD * 

Anonymous. 

Any person who casts a careful eye over the House of 
Commons, will find that the different portions into which 
society is divided, are tolerably well represented in that as- 
sembly. The landed interest, — ^the mercantile interest^ — ^the 
privileged orders, and the professions, have all their adequate 
proportion of advocates to assert their claims : what seems to 
be wanting, is a class of persons, who, without reference to any 
partial interests, should speak the sentiments, and uphold the 
rights of the nation at large. The history of Parliament will 
supply but few names to whom this description would be appli- 
cable. Mr. Fox, with all his liberal thinking and benevolent 
feeling, was too much attached to party-views : and Mr. Wind- 
ham, who has been proclaimed as a complete specimen of the 
English character, was perhaps the most unnatural compound 
of heterogeneous qualities, to which the name of Englishman 
was ever affixed. His brilliant talents, — ^his manly courage, — 
his cheerful good-nature, will very readily be allowed to be per- 
fectly English. But what shall be said of the oblique sophis- 
tries of his understanding, of his want of feeling, and, above 
all, of that blind misapprehension which induced him to believe 
that the people of England were a swinish multitude, incapable 
of reflection, and in whom not even the common and brutal 
virtue of bravery could be cherished without cock-fights, and 
bull-bates, and Jew-boxers. It would be easy to enumerate 
many more inconsistencies of his character ; but enough has 
probably been said to show, that such a man could not be called 
the Representative of the English people. 

It was to Mr. Whitbread alone, that this title seemed entirely 
due. He was an epitome of the national character. It was he 
who represented the straight-forward good sense, — ^the warmth 
of heart, sometimes indiscreet, but always generous, — the simple 
manners, sometimes abrupt, but always kind, — ^the sturdy ho- 
nesty, sometimes rough, but always consistent, — the shrewd 

* This, and the characters of Romilly, Grattan, Wilberforce, Lord 
Stowell, Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr. Hume, appeared, originally, in 
the '* Examiner *' newspaper, and were attributed to Mr. Barnes. 
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penetration, erer acthre, but ever candid, — ^the boldness of spi- 
rit, sometimes yiolent, but always steady ; — ^which, altogether, 
have ever been considered as the infallible marks of a genuine 
Englishman. His exterior was as English as his mind : his 
steady eye, his countenance deeply marked with thoughtfulness, 
but fluctuating with feeling ; his sober gait, his unaffected ges- 
tures, even the decided vigorous cast of his person, gave assur- 
ance of a man who belonged to a country where the naked soul 
may yet walk abroad and feel no shamie — where, as yet, the ar- 
tificial mummeries of a corrupt civilization are not necessary for 
the support of a public reputation ; — where, as yet, there is 
none of the imbecility of denaturalized states. The very plain- 
ness of his person showed, that he was one of that people 
among whom the consciousness of internal rectitude is esteemed 
as the surest property and the noblest ornament. I have fre- 
quently smiled at an observation of persons whom I have taken 
with me to hear Mr. Whitbread : they have allowed the energy 
and acuteness of his understanding, — ^the honest boldness of his 
sentiiments, — ^and the tone of feeling which gave an interest to 
all that he said ;— but they thought him unpolished, deficient in 
the graces. Alas ! how much they mistook the objects and 
views of that distinguished Commoner. He did not take his 
daily seat in the House of Commons, in order to make graceful 
obeisances, and pronounce pretty periods : he came there to do 
the business of the nation, — to take care that the common-weal 
received no injury, — to watch over, and protect the constitution 
against the intemperance of zeal, and the insidiousness of ambi- 
tion, — ^to animate and assist the labours of the honest, — to 
crush the efforts of the fraudulent and selfish, — to vindicate the 
oppressed. — to speak truth ! To object to a man, occupied 
in such exalted pursuits, that his manner was not exquisitely 
polished, was as silly as it would be to complain that Michael 
Angelo has not the prettiness of Watteau, — ^that Milton wants 
the softness of Sedley, — ^that Newton is not so entertaining as 
Goldsmith. The manner of Mr. Whitbread seemed perfectly 
consonant to his objects : he aimed at awakening the attention 
of the indolent, at rousing the fears of the guilty ; and for this 
purpose, it was essential that he should appear in earnest ; — a 
conclusion to which few persons would have come, if they had 
seen him more attentive about the form, than the matter of his 
speeches. I confess I liked to witness his sharp, sometimes 
boisterous attacks on the complacent strength of Administration : 
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he attacked those who were able to defend themselves, and he 
attacked them in the way best suited to his purpose. I hked 
his manner, also, because it formed an agreeable contrast to 
that contemptible namby-pamby gentleness, which is now be* 
coming so ^atshionable in the House of Commons. Those who 
wish to form a correct estimate of his character, must not look 
to two or three particular speeches, but to the whole tenor of 
his public life. They will then see a consistency of action 
which i6 to be found in few other public men : ^ey will see a 
man, always the strenuous and watchful opponent of Adminis- 
tration, not from any paltry ambition of place, but on the 
greatest constitutional ground of operating as a check to the 
natural tyranny of high power : they will see a patriot, who, 
while his heart glowed at the proud triumphs of his own coun- 
trymen, could find leisure to think of the welfare of other 
nations besides his own : they will see an advocate, ever acces- 
sible and ever ready to support the cause of the injured : they 
will see that union of talent and perseverance,— of justice and 
courage, — of eloquence and sound sense, which makes the 
cause of truth as irresistible, as it is respectable. People who 
think only of ministerial majorities, will call this an exaggerated 
statement, and say, that too much importance has been attached 
to the labours of this distinguished member. They have not 
thoroughly considered the subject. Mr. Whitbread could not 
indeed command a majority of votes, but he could, and I vnll 
venture to say did, on most important occasions, command a 
majority of opinions. Above all, he commanded and guided 
the sense of 'the nation : — a force ten times more powerful than 
the House of Commons, because it always, directly or indi- 
rectly, influences the conduct of that assembly. To this the 
proudest minister is forced to bow: with reference to this, he 
fabricated every measure : a piece of meditated tyranny was 
clipped away from this law ; a patch of desirable fraud was 
torn off from that arrangement; and corruption itself was 
quietly purged of the most acrid particles of its poison. Such 
is the power of a great moral check, when directed hy an ahh 
** and honest man / Nay, such was the attention of Mr. Whit- 
bread to every branch of Parliamentary business, — such was 
his acuteness, and such his fearlessness, that I have no doubt, 
that many a dirty parish or country job was stripped of half 
its intended baseness, lest it should have been noticed and 
denounced by that vigilant and upright Commoner. This 
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was an elevation of dignified usefulness, to which the most 
sanguine ambition could hardly have hoped to aspire : and to 
this proud height he raised himself by the sheer force of con- 
sistency. His talents were great, but talents, unsupported by 
the public esteem, are of no real value. There was a quickness, 
a dexterity, and an energy about his understanding, which made 
him one of l^e best and most formidable debaters in the 
House. He detected a sophistry with the ken of an eagle, and 
broke in pieces a falsehood with the vigour of a lion. He was, 
moreover, the most eloquent spedcer in the House, if eloquence 
consist, not in ornamented sentences^ but in the language which, 
coming from t^e heart, never fails to touch the heart. His 
speeches afforded a most refreshing* contrast to the mild cir- 
cumlocutions of government harangues, and the gaudy rhetoric 
of theatrical declamation. Before his matter had made an im- 
pression, there was a warmth and earnestness about his tones, 
which roused and interested all his auditors. They listened, 
and were charmed with the manly spirit of his sentiments, and 
the simple strength of his diction : instead of the cold artifices 
of composition, he gave them the natural dignity of impassioned 
thinking : for the splendid figures of speech, he gave them the 
pure brightness of the image of truth. 

Some persons may regret that Mr. Whitbread did not attain 
any of the usual objects of ambition : but could any peerage or 
blue ribbon be equal to the dignity of having been hailed hy 
the universal people, as the people's guarddan ! His eye 
watched for the good of the nation : its eye was ever fixed upon 
him with a proud and admiring confidence. The people are 
never ungrateful, but cheerfully give to every merit its due re- 
ward. The successful warrior reaps wealth and honours : the 
skHful negociator may, if he please, enjoy the same recompense 
for his labours : but England reserved its full tide of gratitude, 
affection, and esteem, for that man who, through twenty years 
of arduous conflict, vindicated the rights of freedom and hu- 
manity, and whose successful toils justly entitled him to be 

called HER GREATEST AND UOST USEFUL CITIZEN !* 

* Mr. Fitt*8 sincerity in support of the Abolition of the African Slave- 
Trade, and the Emancipation of the Catholics, has been often doubted. 
In taming over a fiie of old Newspapers, the Editor met with the fbl* 
lowing observation in a Speech of Mr. Whitbread, which for the honour 
both of the Great Commoner, and the Prime Minister, he takes leave to 
insert. The subject of debate was the Catholic Question : — *'A8 to the 
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CHARACTER OF SIR S. ROMILLY. 

Anonymous. 

Sir Samuel Romillt was one to whom no rank could give 
additional lustre, and from whose character, to take away a 
sentiment or an action, would be to detach a jewel from a 
crown ; — such was the general consistency and harmony of 
its parts. As this introduction seems to portend a very enco- 
miastic description, I will, before I proceed, show that I am 
perfectly aware of the failing usually imputed to this excellent 
lawyer. He was said to be easily irritated ; and it must be 
confessed, that the tone in which he opened his enlightened 
plans to the House, frequently indicated woimded feelings ; or 
seemed to imply that he should consider any opposition as some- 
thing worse than mere difference of opinion. I have litde 
doubt that a more conciliating manner would have been more 
effectual for his purposes ; for great bodies of men, like indi- 
viduals, must be flattered into goodness : anger and reproach 
should be extended only to old offenders who are past all 
cure. I was sorry, therefore, to see a defect in Sir Samuel, 
which may have been some impediment to his objects ; but I 
think it may be easily explained, and even justified. A bene- 
volent man, who is on the watch to be useful, whether he 
retires to solitary reflection, or walks abroad among his. fellow- 
creatures,— Hian hardly pass an hour in which some circum- 
stance shall not present itself to disturb and agonize his 
feelings. 1£ he is not, what many kind-hearted men are, 
constitutionally careless ; if, on the contrary, he is of a con- 
templative cast, he finds it impossible to disengage the pain&il 
idea from his mind : it haunts his dreams, and even his 
pleasures : distresses upon distresses accumulate before his 
recollection or his imagination, till he is irritated into a state 

authority of Mr. Pitt," observed Mr. Whitbread, *<it might as well be 
said that he was insincere in supporting the measures for the Abolition of 
the Slave-Trade, because he had not submitted any plan to the Cabinet 
for that purpose. He would say that it was impossible for any individual, 
who had heard the divine effusions of that great man, either on the Slave- 
Trade, or on the Catholic Question, tobeUeve that he was insincere.*' — 
The country was deprived of the services of this truly great and good 
man (Mr. W.) in 1815. Taking him **aU in all,*' he did not leave one 
equal behind him in the British dominions I 
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of torture, x)nly equalled by the sufferings of those from which it 
results. This at first may seem a strange dispensation, that the 
kind should suffer for their kindness ; but who shall presume 
to arraign the Wisdom of Providence I May not this sensation 
of uneasiness be the best security for the exercise of active 
benevolence ? It is not in man to- endure pain without an 
effort to relieve it, and every attempt which the good man 
makes to remove his own anxiety, will be an additional instru* 
ment towards effecting the happiness of others. Such was the 
result of the glorious restlessness of Howard ; such will be the 
consequence of the noble perseverance of Sir Samuel Romilly. 

Let this serve in excuse for a Mling which he had in com« 
mon with many good men ; but who, even if it were inexcusa^ 
ble, could be base enough to put it in competition with his 
numerous excellencies ? Take him merely as a speaker, — ^he 
was not only superior to his brother lawyers, but, with two or 
three exceptions, to any debater in the House. Though con** 
fessedly one of the most learned of his profession, he was the 
only one who never manifested any of its pedantry : he descanted 
on legal subjects with the wisdom of a philosopher, as well ad 
the Imowledge of an historian ; and though he referred to 
authority, and indeed was fond of building on the autho- 
rity of the enlightened, yet he discharged the duty of a 
legislator, which is to examine, and not tacitly to acquiesce 
in the precedents of former ages. Coming from a mind at 
once accurate, comprehensive, and enlarged, his sentiments 
had about them all the marks of wisdom, to which one would 
think no opposition could ever be offered, unless it was that 
they were not quite suited to the character of the times. I 
comd dwell with pleasure on his political honesty, in which 
he has, perhaps, sacrificed the objects of an honourable ambi* 
tion I but who does not know it, and appreciate it as fully as 
myself ? Who did not look on Sir Samuel Romilly as the sure 
refuge, either for the redress of a private injury, or the 
exposure of a public crime I 

I should almost feel as if I were insulting the memory of 
this gentleman, if I were to offer any consolation for the pos- 
sible loss of a rank, which was so amply compensated by the 
increase of pure reputation. I should have wished indeed to 
have seen the first best man of his profession^ occupying, at 
some timey the first rank in it ; and giving dignity to some new 
title, which might have been quoted as the heraldic name for 
fine sense and integrity. But this is merely a matter of taste. 
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8ir S. RooaiMy bad reached ^ suxamit : iw biHifNifB oonld add 
weight to his opmions in the geaeral nind^ no station could 
make his Tirtues more conspicuous. 

With regard to personal aggrandizemeot, he had ttothmg left 
to wish : title and office wwhi have diminished instead of 
adding to his reputation : to be Chanedl(»r, would haeve hem 
less thfm to be Romilly. Who> by any pradioey by any in- 
dustry, however laborious, shall aifctain i^at -ele^ant^ thatr^aed, 
that persuasive, yet, at times, thai nervous and Sorcible elo- 
quenoe, in which he has nev^ been exceeded^ I doabt if e^ver 
equalled^ by amy lawyer in amy age ! 

In transacting the most (»!^nary btttiaess^ ikere was a pecu- 
liar grace about his mamser — a gentlemanly «a6e» an unpre- 
suming suavity, that won the hearts -of all l»s hearers. His 
most grac^ul sentenees flowed from his lips without pomp or 
ostentation, as if the words he used^ however apt and forcible, 
dropped naturally and inartificially into their plaees> without 
the application either of will or memory. Ol&e fiwulfy pos- 
sessed by Sir Samud Romilly above all eoBipe(itiQn««-wa8 that 
of never deviating from the point in question ; and this is the 
more remarkable, because, in the multifariousness of his avoca- 
tions, he must have been frequently called upcm to speak on the 
spur of the moment, wh^Ei comparatively unprepared : it never 
could be said of him that he waslied time by unneoessary or fri- 
volous remarks, or dwelt upcm matters of little importaacB to 
the issue : he always kept the great question in view as « land- 
mark^ and arrived at it 1^ the nearest possible pomL Bfiit if he 
were admirable as a }undical^ he was more so as a poorliamentary 
orator, and in this respect accomplished much nore than jtoy 
professed practical lawyer I ever heard or r^dof. 

The deference paid to his K^inions by every member of the 
profession, speaks ail that cain be said in £iv0ux of his legal 
knowledge ; tbe delight^ attention with which he was heiurd 
in tbe House of Consnons, even when the meanbers were wom 
out by the fatigues of a long debate, is suffidemt testimony of 
his powers as a parliamentsjy oratory amd tiae ardent attach- 
ment of his family, his friends, and his domestics, shows that the 
brightoess o£ his talents did not ^oeed the kindaesB and 
benignity of his heart. 

" His ruins, (Uke the facKd cucaMi 
Of scattered tem'ples,) great and levevead He, 
And the rdi'giousl honour them no less 
Than if they stood in all their gaOantry.** 
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As a ministerial Peer, he might no doubt have been better 
able to carry his schemes by the authority of votes ; but as a 
plain Member of the Commons, he was perhaps working with 
more valuable advantage, by impressing the exceUence of his 
proposals on the understandiing of the voters ; and, to a mind 
like his, it must have appeared nobler to effect his purpose by 
the influence of reasoning, than by the force of power.* 
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Anonymous. 

Of Ireland, it is difficult to speak with any accuracy ; the 
natural character of that people has been so exaggerated and 
de&oed by centuries of ill-treatment, that its features can 
scarcely be seen^ except through the distorting mediums of 
anger and dejection. Enough, however, remains for us to 
distinguish that they are full of talent and spirit : that if their 
levity indisposes them for thinking, the intensity of their feel- 
ibgs supplies the place of thought : they feel till they thinks 
whUe their neighhowr nation, thinks till it feels. Too sensitive 
to be dull, too careless to be tasteful, their eloquence at once 
interests and"^ offends : it implies that they have found civiliza- 
tion too great a curse for liiem to be heedful of the forms of 
society, and in their glowing appeals to natural justice, they 
disdain to borrow the technical paraphernalia of custom and 
taste. It is this feeling, which, in the unnatural condition of 
L^knd) makes its revenge more savage than a madman's ; it is 
tliis which sometimes makes its oratory more vulgar than a bar- 
barian's. I will not, however, act so unfairlv as to take my 
spedaoeas of its oratorical powers from its inferior orators ; I 
will rather adduce its best men^-*its Burkes, and Sheridans, and 
Orattans. The first is like a cataract of mud, a stagnant ditch 
vexed into a torrent : the latter are great and power&l streams,, 
rushing along with equal force and majesty, and whose flowings 
loe enough to fill a hundred petty rivulets. 

I would not have it supposed^ because I have joined the name 
of Grrattan to those of Burke and Sheridan, that I consider him 

* This excellent lawyer and eloquent statesman was, from the death of 
hU Mo<rad wife* aAaoted with brain fe^r, and, during a paroxysm, put an 
end to Ms valaable life, Nov. 1818, at the age of 60. 

k5 
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as of equal rank. Burke is at an immense distance above both : 
but between the two last, though Mr. Sheridan was, beyond 
question, the superior man, I think I see some similarity— 
rather, however, in kind than in manner. Mr. Sheridan's aim 
was always, if he could, to expose . the propositions of his 
adversary by a series of ludicrous contrasts : the mind of Mr. 
Grattan led him to the same play of opposition and antithesis, 
though his disposition seemed to feel anger^ when the other 
would only laugh. The understanding in these cases is 
evidently alike, though the habits of society have engendered a 
different taste. Again, there was some likeness-in their style ; 
there was about them, at the beginning, a conversational care- 
lessness, amounting almost to laziness, a sort of lounging in- 
difference, which more than half concealed their strong feeling* 
On a sudden, some thought, — some word, set fire to the train 
of their impressions : they flung away their sloth, as Ulysses 
flung away the beggar's weeds, and walked abroad in all the 
majesty of excited intellect and irresistible passion. Who 
could oppose it ? Reason was content to admire, and forgioi 
to examine ; but fortunately a tempest must be temporary. 
The paroxysms of Mr. Grattan, however, were shorter than 
those of Mr. Sheridan : and the former sunk at once from his 
celestial elevation, down to the earth. Not so Mr. Sheridan : 
he, when once roused, never subsided into an uninteresting 
mediocrity : when he ceased to be energetic, he became eleganL 
When he was no longer the angel of thie storm, he became the 
benignant genius whose presence cheers even the waste, and 
at whose every step up springs a bed of living verdure. I 
must confess, however, that I did not know Mr. Grattan in his 
oest days : looking at him now, a veteran not much short of 
seventy, and observing that attic fire which still warms his 
heart, I will not presume to say that he did not deserve the 
high reputation which he enjoyed.* I am content to bow with 
reverence to the consistent advocate for his country's right8> 
who, for a long life, stood forward the powerful and almost 
successful champion of her cause, against an unparalleled 
weight of influence and prejudice, and who disdained to further 
his purposes by any paltry intermixture with party. ' Some 
have said that Mr. Grattan sunk in character by his trans- 

* This desenredly^celebrated Irish orator and itatetman died ialb* 
year 1820, aged 70. 
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plantation into the British ParJiament. I do not think so : 
there was no man heard with more fond respect ; and deservedly^ 
for there was no man who gave more pleasure. Indeed I knew 
not a more gratifying sight, than when Mr. Grattan rose : his 
petit person and unsonorous 'voice at first awoke no feeling hut 
surprise^ that this man should he a commanding orator : hut, 
in a moment, you hecame interested hy his gentlemanly manner, 
and warm, though very suhdued^ tone : a striking tkought or 
glowing expression dropped out as if by accident, and assured 
us that we should not be disappointed. 

(The succeeding paragraphs were composed after the death 
of this patriotic Statesman. They are taken from the Speech 
of Mr. Plunkett, when he proposed the present Mr. Grattan as 
the successor of his venerable father, to represent the city of 
Dublin.) 

I win not here attempt the vain task of recapitulating the 
services and the virtues of the friend we have lost ; they are 
far above the reach of my humble powers to do them justice. 
But great as his patriotism was, no feeling was ever more grate- 
ful to his heart than the support of the Protestant Constitu- 
tion. It was the rare felicity of that immortal man, to have 
been at once the advocate of every class of his Majesty's sub* 
jects, and to have given equal satisfaction to all ; and in the 
highest soarings of his enthusiasm, and in the wannest zeal of 
his exertions, the pole-star that guided both was his wish to 
strengthen the connection. I do not now talk to Protestant or 
Catholic. It would be profanation to the dead to make any 
distinction. I come here to talk to Ireland — and never could I 
perform a duty more serviceable to my countrymen, than to 
implore them not to degrade themselves by trampling on the 
ashes of their father and their benefactor. And I tell my 
learned friend,* that I could never offer him a sincerer mark 
(^friendship, than by advising him to retire from a contest — ^in 
which he could not triumph without sharing in the degradation 
of those who had thrust lum forward* How I should compas- 
sionate liis feelings, when, paraded through those streets, hi9 
memory would return to the days when that great man, now 
no more, passed those same streets^ between the files of his 



• Mr Ellif, who opposed Mr. Grattan, and who sucoeeded intbe 
dflctioiiti 
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countrymen, who were raMuof on ibe«r snns* as it was eaidt in 
admiration of his virtues. 

Etui vhen mod Cieflar 'midUit trivmbaat can» 

Th0 BpoUfl 91 nalioni, wd tbe pomp oT wart, 

Ig^nobly Tain, and impotentlj great. 

Showed Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state, 

As her dead father's reverend hnage past 

The pomp was darkened, and the day o'eraatt— 

The triranuh ceased-^tearp c«^ed froM every eye> 

The world s great Master paued unheeded by ; 

Her last good man dejected Rome adored. 

And honoured Caesar's less thui Cato*s BWord« 

When I look at my young friend who sits beside me^ my 
mind is led back to the times when I saw his great fsither 
scaring and hlasting with his lightnings the ranks of venality 
and corruption : jit is led hack to those hours, when, disarmed 
of his lightnings, I beheld him in the bosom of his family, 
surrounded by innocence and domestic tenderness. My young 
friend beside me inherits those virtues; his father's image 
walks before him, and when a mean idea could enter his breast, 
he must be possessed d a boldness in infamy, beyond the share 
of modem degeneracy. If, then, it be asked what security 
exists for his parliamentary conduct, I will answer, His 
NAME ! The son of the man unequalled in the annals of 
history — ^the man who raised his country from the degradation 
of a province to the' rank of a nation— -the man who has been 
honoured by the great, the good, the illustrious, — ^he who 
sleeps amidst kings and patriots, and the most distinguished 
statesmen. The empire claims the honour of entombing him> 
and his very ashes confer a glory on Britain ! 



PLACIDU8 AND TITUS. 
Milman's <<Fau« of Jerusalem." 

FIRST SBLBCnON. 

PhicidM. Sow of Vespasian 1 1 have been a soldier^ 
Till the helm hath worn mine aged temples bare. 
Battles have been familiar to mine eyes 
As is the sun-light ; and the angry Man 
Wears not a terror to appal the souls 
Of constant men, but I have fronted it. 
I have seen the painted Briton sweep to battle 
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On his scythed car, and \i^6n he fell, he fell 

As one that honoured death, hj nohly dying. 

And I have heen, where flying Ftothians showered 

Their arrows, making die p«trauer check 

His fierce steed, with the sudden grasp of death. 

But war like this, so frantic, and so desperate, 

Man ne'er beheld. Our swords are blunt with slaying, 

And yet, as though the earth cast up again 

Souls discontented with tk single death, 

They groan beneath the slaughter. Neither battle, 

Nor £unine, ner tfte withermg pestiknce, 

Subdues these prodigals of blood : by day 

They cast their lives upon our swcNrds ; by night 

They turn their civil weapons on themselves. 

Even till insatiate war shrinks to behold 

The hideous consummation. 

T\tus, It must be — 
And ]ret it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 
The counsel of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin's merciless ploughshare must pass o'er. 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 
As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 
Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion. 
As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, 
How bolcUy doth it front us ! how majestically I 
like a luxuriant vineyard, the hill side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o'er line. 
Terrace o'er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 
To the blue heavens. There bright and sumptuous palaees, 
With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 
There towers of war that frown in massy strength. 
While over all hangs the rich purple eve. 
As conscious of its being her last ferewell 
Of light and glory to tluit feted city. 
And, as our clouds of battle, dust and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple 
In undisturbed and lone serenity 
Findmg itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven ! It stands before us 
A mount of snow, fretted with golden pnnacles I 
The very sun, as though he worshipped there. 
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Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs ; ' 

And down the long and hranching porticoes. 

On every flowery sculptured capital, 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams* 

By Hercules ! the sight might almost win 

The offended majesty of Rome to mercy< 

And yet it cannot be — ^it must fall I 

Yon lofty city, and yon gorgeous Temple, 

Are consecrate to Rome. Earth is weary 

Of the wild factions of this jealous people^ 

And they must feel our wrath, the wrath of Rome, 

Even so that the rapt stranger shaU admire 

Where that proud city stood which was Jerusalem* 



SECOND SELECTION. 

Time — break of day — The last day the sun dume ypon Jeruaakm^ 
Simon, solus. — Stibject — His cov^fident expectcUion of the fatal dt^ 
hverance of the city. 

The air is still and cool. It comes not yet : 
I thought that I had felt it in my sleep 
Weighing upon my choked and labouring breast» 
That did rejoice beneath the stem oppression; 
I thought I saw its lurid gloom overspreading 
The starless waning night. But yet it comes not» 
The broad and sultry thunder-cloudy wherein 
The God of Israel evermore pavilions 
The chariot of his vengeance. I look out. 
And still, as I have seen, mom after mora, 
The hills of Judah, flash upon my sight 
The accursed radiance of the Gentile arms. 

But oh ! ye sky-descending ministers^ 
That on invisible and soundless wing 
Stoop to your earthly purposes, as swift 
As rushing fire, and terrible as the wind 
That sweeps the tentiess desert. — ^Ye that move 
Shrouded in secrecy as in a robe, 
And gloom of deepest midnight, the vaunt-courier 
Of your dread presence ! Will ye not reveal ? 
Will ye not one compassionate glimpse vouchsafe^ 
By what dark instruments 'tis now your charge 
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To save the holy city ? — Lord of Israel I 
Thee too I ask, with bold yet holy awe. 
Which now of thy obsequious elements 
Choosest thou for thy champion and thy combatant ? 
For well they know, — ^the wide and deluging Waters, 
The ravenous Fire, and the plague-breaking Air, 
Yea, and the yawning and wide-chasmed Earth, — 
They know thy bidding, by fixed habit bound 
To me usage of obedience. Or the rather. 
Look we in weary yet undaunted hope 
For Him that is to come, the mighty arm, 
Tlie wearer of the purple robe of vengeance. 
The crowned with dominion ? Let him haste ; 
The wine-press waits the trampling of his wrath. 
And Judah yearns to unfurl the Lion banner 
Before the terrible radiance of*his coming. 



THIRD SELECTION. 
Siman*8 reply to Tibu^ who had requested the Jews to lay down their arms, 

I speak to thee, 



Titus^ as warrior should accost a warrior. 

The world thou boastest, is Rome's slave ; the sun 

Rises and sets upon no reahn but yours ; 

Ye plant your giant foot in either ocean 

And vaunt that all which ye o'erstride is Rome's. 

But think ye, that because the common earth 

Surfeits your pride with homage, that our land. 

Our separate, peculiar, sacred land. 

Portioned and sealed unto us by the God 

Who made the round world and the crystal heavens, — 

A wondrous land, where Nature's common course 

Is strange and out of use, so oft the Lord 

Invades it with miraculous interventions,-'— 

Think ye this land shall be an heathen heritage. 

An high place for your Moloch 1 Haughty Gentile ! 

Even now ye walk oti ruin and on prodigy. 

The air ye breathe is heavy and o'erchai^ed 

With your dark gathering doom ; and if our earth 

Do yet in its disdain endure. the footing- 
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Of your armed legions^ 'tis because it kboiin 

With silent throes of expectation, waiting 

The signal of your scattering. Lo ! the mountains 

Bend o'er you with their huge and lowering shadows. 

Ready to rush and overwhelm : the winds 

Do listen panting for the tirdy presence 

Of Him that shall avenge. And there is soom^ 

Yea, there is laughter in our fathers' tombs, 

To think that Heathen conqueror doth aspire 

To lord it over God's Jerusalem ! 

Yea, in hell's deep and desolate abode. 

Where dwell the perished kings, the chief of earth ; 

They whose idolatrous warfare erst assailed 

The Holy City, and the diosen people ; 

They wait for thee, the associate of th^ hopes 

Ana fatal fall, to join their ruined conclave. 

He whom the Red Sea 'whelmed with all his hosts, 

Pharaoh, the Egyptian ; and the kings of Canaan ; 

The Philistine, the Dagon worshipper ; 

Moab, and Edom, and fierce Amalek ; 

And he of Babylon, whose multitudes. 

Even on the hills where gleam your myriad spears. 

In one brief night the invisible Angel swept 

With the dark, noiselen shadow of his wing. 

And mom beheld the fierce and riotous camp 

One cold, and mute, and tombless cemetery. 

Sennacherib : all, all are risen, are moved ; 

Yea, they take up the taunting song of welcome 

To him who, like themselves, hath madly warred 

'Gainst Zion's walls, and miserably ftdlen 

Before the aveng^g God of Israel I 



FOURTH SELECTION. 

Jo8iphu8 the Historian^t addreet to kia ctmntrymen, impUnrimg ihtm to 
diKontnmt their reeietanee to the Roman eumu, 

Yb see me rise. 
Oh, men of Israel, brethren, countrymen ! 
Even from the eart^ ye see me rise, where lone, 
And sorrowful^ and ftsting I have sat 
These three long days; and sackcloth on the limbs 
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Which once were wont to wear a soldier's raiment. 
And ashes on the head which ye of old 
Did honour, when its heUned glories shone 
Before you in the {»aths of battie. Hear me. 
Ye that^ as I, adore the Law, the Prophets ; 
And at the inefibhle thrice-holiest name 
Bow down your awe-struck foreheads to the ground. 
I am not here to tell you, men of Israel, 
That it is madness to contend with Rome : 
That it were wisdom to submit and follow 
The common fortunes of the universe ; 
For ye would answer, that 'tis glorious madness 
To stand alone amidst the enslaved world 
Freedom's last desperate champions : ye would answer. 
That the slave's wisdom to the free-born man 
Is basest folly. Oh, my ooontiymen I 
Before no earthly king do I command you 
To fall subservient, not all-conqoering Cssar, 
But in & mightier name I summon you, 
The King of kings. He, He is manifest 
In the dark visitation that is on you* 
'Tis He, whose loosed and raging ministers, 
Wild war, gaunt £uDine, leprous pestilence, 
But execute his delisted wrath. 
Yea, by the fidness of your crimes, 'tis He. 
Alas I shall I weep o'er thee, or go down 
And grovel in the dust, and hide myself 
From vune own shame ? Oh, thou defiled Jerusalem ! 
That drinkest thine own blood as from a fountain ; 
That hast piled up the fabric of thy guilt 
To such portentous height, that eiuth is darkened 
With its huge shadow — ^that dost boast the monuments 
Of murdered prophets, and dost make the robes 
Of God's high-priest a title and a claim 
To bloodiest slaughter-^thou that eves^ day 
Dost trample down the thunder-given Law, 
Even with the pride and joy of him that treads 
The purple vintage. And Oh, thou, our Temple 1 
That wert of old the Beauty of Holiness, 
The chosen, unapproachable abode 
Of Him which dwelt between the cherubhn. 
Thou art a chamel-house> and sepulchre 
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Of slaughtered men» a common butchery 
Of civil strife ; and hence proclaim I, brethren^ 
It is the Lord who doth avenge his own : 
The Lord, who gives you over to the wicked. 
That ye may perish by their wickedness. 



LINES ON THE DEATH ^ OF HENRY 

KIRKE WHYTE. 

Byron. 

Unhappy Whyte 1 when life was in its spring. 

And thy young Muse just waved her joyous wing. 

The spoiler came ; and all thy promise fair 

Has sought the Grave, to sleep for ever there. 

Oh ! what a nob^e heart was here undone, 

When Science *self destroyed her favourite son I 

Yes ! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit. 

She sowed the seed, but death has reaped the fruit. 

'Twas thine own Gnenius gave the final blow. 

And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low :-* 

So the struck Eagle stretched upon the jplain. 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

Viewed his own feather on the winged dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart : y^B ^ 

Keen wete his feelings, keener far to feel ||| 

He nursed the pinion which impeUed the steel, 1 1 

While the same plumage that had warmed his nest j | 

Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. ^ ^ 



t4 



TO « CHILDE HAROLD." 

Mrs. Eldiot. 

Oh Fortune ! what avails thy smiles ! 
No smiles to Harold's cheek they bring. 
Oh beauty I cease thy blandish wiles, 
For Harold only feels the sting. 
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Oh Nature I why on him bestow 
Giflts more than mortal minds adorn, 
In vain for him thy roses blow, 
For Harold only feels the thorn. 

Oh Genius I why with rays divine 

And magic power his soul illume, 

In yain Qiy starry lamp may shine, 

For Harold only feels its gloom. 

Yet still one boon the ** Childe" may claim, 

A boon to mortals rarely given. 

On earth to hear his deathless fame. 

And feel at last a ray from Heaven. 

Dear wayward << Childe," I read and weep. 
And almost feel thy ^cied woes ; 
Nay, e'en thy image, while I sleep. 
Dwells in my dreams and breaks repose. 

But dream not thou some woman fair 
With snowy arms and eyes of blue, 
Know, fifty summers o'er my hair 
And on my cheek have blanched their hue. 

Yet in my heart nor pain nor age 
I feel, though both have marked my brow. 
When gazing o'er thy witching page, 
With pleasure never felt till now. 

And wert thou, " Childe," a child of mine, 
Fd soothe thee with a mother's love. 
And pray not to the tuneful nine. 
But to the blessed powers above. 

That hope in Heaven, and peace on earth, 
And social bliss may still be thine ; 
And feelings which from conscious worth. 
Can raise the soul to joys divine. 

Then^ Harold, strike again the lyre. 
And pour sublime the flood of song. 
And let each chord the genius fire 
As o'er its strings thou sweep'st along. 

No gloomy thoughts of man's decay 
Shall then thy spotless pages soil. 
But wreathes unfaded crown my lay. 
And fame immortal bless thy toil. 
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HARLETS VISIT TO BEDLAM. 

MACitENZIE.* 

(HarUy and hia friends proceeded to thai quarter of the melanchofy manskmj 
which is appropriated to theinaane of the softer sex, several ofwhom gather' 
ed cUtout tM female visitors^ and examined the particulars of their dress.) 

Separate from the rest stood a female, whose appearance had 
something of superior dignity. Her fiioe, though pale and wast- 
ed, was less sqvaHd than those of the others, and showed a 
dejection of thiEtt decent kind, whidi moves our pity unmixed 
with horror ; upon her, therefore, the eyes of all were immedi- 
ately turned. The keeper who accompanied them observed it : 
" Tina (said he) is a young lady, who was bom to ride in her 
coach and six. She was beloved, if the story I have heard be 
true, by a young gentleman, her equal in biitii, though by no 
means her match in fortune : but love, they say, is blind, and 
so she fmcied him as much as he did her. Her father, it 
seems, would not hear of their marriage, and threatened to turn 
her out of doors, if ever she saw him again. Upon this, the 
young gentleman took a voyage to the West Indies, in hopes 
of bettering his fortune, and obtaining his mistress ; but, he 
was scarcely landed when he was seized with one of the fevers 
which are common in those islands, and died in a few days, 
lamented by every one who knew him. This news soon reach- 
ed his mistress, who was, at the same time, pressed by her 
father to marry a rich miserly fellow, who was old enough to 
be her grandfather. The death of her lover had no effect on 
her inhuman parent : he was only the more earnest for her 
marriage with the man he had provided for her ; and, what 
between her despair at the death of the one, and her aversion 
to the other, the poor young lady was reduced to the condition 
you now see her in. But God would not prosper such cruelty ; 
her father's affairs soon after went to wreck, and he died almost 
a beggar." 

Tliough this story was told in very plain language, it had 
particuliuiy attracted Harley's notice ; he had given it the tri- 



* Henry Mackenzie, the amii^le anthor of the ** Man of Feeling/' 
''La Roche," &c. &c., and for many yean the ornament of tiie literary 
circles in Edinborgh, died in 18S1, aged 86. Mackenzie has been c^led 
by some " the Addiaon of the North;" bat hk style, thoagh more re- 
fined and chastened, is certainly mote lik« that of Stems. 
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bute of some tears. The unfortunate young lady had till now 
seemed entranced in liionght^ with her eyes fixed on a little gar-' 
net ring she wore on her finger ; she turned them now upon 
Harley. " My Billy is no more ! ** said she, " do you weep 
for my Billy ? Blessings on your tears ! I would weep too, 
kut my brain is dry; and it boms, it bums !"*«-She drew 
nearer to Harley- — J**Be comforted, young lady," sadd he, 
^* year BUly is in Heaven," — *' Is he indeed ? and shall we 
meet again ? and shall that ^htftil man (pointing to the 
keeper) not be there ? — ^Alas I I am grown naughty of late ; 
I have almost forgotten to thmk of H^en : yet I pray some- 
times ; when I can, I pray, and B(»netimes I smg ; when I am 
saddest, I smg : You siiall hear me, husk I^- 

** light be iSbe «sl!h on Bffly's breast, 
And green theeod that wz^m his grave I** 

These was a plaintive wildness in the air, not to be with* 
stood ; and, except the keeper's, there was not an unmoistened 
eye arouiid her. 

'< Do yon weep again?" said she; ^I would not have you 
weep : you are like my Billy : yon are, believe me ; just so he 
looked wiien he gave me this ring : poor Billy ! 'twas Ihe last 
time we ever met,— 

* Twaa whea tiie leas were roaring/ 

I love you for resembling my Billy ; but I shall never love any 
maa Hke him." — She stretched out her hand to Harley ; he press- 
ed it between both of his, and bathed It with his tearstf--^<« Nay, 
that is Billy's ring," said she; <<you cannot have it, indeed ; but 
here is another, look here, widch I plaited to-^y of some gold 
thread from this bit of stuff ; will you keep it for my sake ? I am 
a strange girl ; — ^but my heart is harmless : my poor heart, it will 
burst some day; feel how it beats J " — She pressed his hand to 
her bosom, then, holding her head in the attitude of listening— « 
" Hark I one, two, three ! be quiets, thou little trembkr ; my Biily 
is ooM ! — but I had forgotten Ihe ring."*— 1^ put it on his 
fingtf. — " Farewell I I must leave you now."— She would have 
withdmwn her hand ; Harley held it to his lips— -^ I dare not 
stay longer," ^aid she; ^ my head throbs sadly: farewell ! " — ^^e 
walked' with a hurried step to a little apartment at some distance. 
Harley stood fixed in astonishment and pity; his friend gave 
money to the keeper. ^^Hariey looked on his ring. He put a 
CQiiple c£ guineas into the man s hand ; ^Be kind to that unfor- 
timate»" he said ;-«^ mid burst kito tears. 
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BARLEY'S DEATH. 

Mackenzie. 

" There are some remembrances (said Harley) which ris6 
involuntarily on my heart, and make me almost wish to live. I 
have been blessed with a few friends, who redeem my opinicm 
of mankind. I recollect, with the tenderest emotion, the scenes 
of pleasure I have passed among them ; but we shall meet again, 
my friend, never to be separated. There are some ^^lings 
which perhaps are too tender to be suffered by the world. The 
world in general is selfish, interested, and unthinking, and throws 
the imputation of romance, or melancholy, on every temper 
more susceptible than its own. I cannot but think in those re- 
gions which I contemplate, if there is any thing of mortally 
left about us, that these feelings will subsist ; — they are called 
— ^perhaps they are — weaknesses here ; — but there may be some 
better modifications of them in Heaven, which may deserve the 
name of virtues." He sighed as he spoke these last words. He 
had scarcely finished them, when the door opened, and his aunt 
appeared, leading in Miss Walton. ** My dear (said she,) 
here is Miss Walton, who has been so kind as to come and in- 
quire for you herself." I could perceive a transient glow on 
his face, lie rose from his seat. — " If to know Miss Walton's 
goodness (said he) be a title to deserve it, I have some claim." 
She begged him to resume his seat, and placed herself on the 
sofa beside him. I took my leave. His aunt accompanied me 
ta the door. He was left with Miss Walton alone. She in* 
quired anxiously after his health. " I believe (said he) from 
die accounts which my physicians unwillingly give me, that 
they have no great hopes of my recovenr." — She started as he 
spoke ; but recollecting herself immediately, endeavoured to 
flatter him into a belief that his apprehensions were groundless. 
" I know (said he) that it is usual with persons at my time of 
life to have these hopes which your kindness suggests ; but I 
would not wish to be deceived. To meet death as becomes a 
man, is a privilege bestowed on few : I would endeavour to 
make it mine : — ^nor do I think, that I can ever be better pre»> 
pared for it than now : — 'tis that chiefly which determines the 
fitness of its approach." " Those sentiments," answered Afiss 
Walton, ^ are just ; but your grood sense, Mr. Harley, will own, 
that life has its proper valuer— As the province of virtue, life 
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Is ennobled ; as sach^ it is to be desired. — To virtue has the 
Supreme Director of all things assigned rewards enough even 
here to fix its attachments." 

The subject began to overpower her. — Harley lifted his eyes 
from the ground — " There are (said he, in a low voice) there 
are attachments, Miss Walton." — His glance met her's — they 
both betrayed a confusion, and were both instantly withdrawn. — 
He paused some moments — " I am (he said) in such a state as 
calls for sincerity; let that alone excuse it — ^it is, perhaps, the last 
time we shall ever meet.' I feel something particularly solemn 
in the acknowledgment ; yet my heart swells to make it, awed 
as it is by a sense of my presumption, — by a sense of your 
perfections." — He paused again — ''Let it not offend you, (he 
resumed), to know their power over one so unworthy. My 
heart will, I believe, soon cease to beat, even with that feeling 
which it shall lose the latest. — To love Miss Walton could not 
be a crime; — ^if to declare it, is one, the expiation will be made." 
Her tears were now flowing without controul. — << Let me intreat 
you (said she) to have better hopes — let not life be so indiffe- 
rent to you ; if my wishes can put any value upon it — I will not 
pretend to misunderstand you — I know your worth — I have 
long known it ; — I have esteemed it — ^what would you have me 
say ? — I have loved it, as it deserved ! " He seized her hand : 
— a languid colour reddened his cheek — a smile brightened 
^Etintly in his eye. As he gazed on her, it grew dim, it fixed, it 
closed — he sighed, and fell back on his seat. — Miss Walton 
screamed at the sight — his aunt and the servants rushed into 
the room — they found them lying motionless together.^ — His 
physician happened to call at that instant — every art was tried 
to recover them — ^with Miss Walton they succeeded — ^but Har- 
ley was gone for ever I 



LA ROCHE. 

Mackenzie. 

The celebrated historian and philosopher, Mr. H — , resided 
for some time at a small town in France. One morning, while he 
sat busied in those speculations which afterwards astonished the 
world, an old female domestic, who served him for a house- 
keeper, brought him word, that an elderly gentleman and ]as 
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daughter had arrived in the viUage, the preceding evenings oi 
their way to some distant country, and that the father had hoen 
suddenly seized in the night with a dangerous di8CH*dery which 
the people of the inn, where they lodged^ feared would prove 
mortal : that she had heen sent for, as having some knowledge 
in medicine, the village surgeon heing then absent ; and that it 
was tndy piteous to see the good old man, who seemed not so 
much afflicted by his own distress, as by that which it caused to 
his daughter. — ^Her master laid aside the volume in his hand, and 
htoke off the chain of ideas it had inspired. His night-gown 
was exchanged for a coat, and he followed his ff&wvernante to 
the sick man's apartment. 

'Twas the best ip the little inn where they lay, but a. pidtry 
one notwithstanding. Mr. H — was obliged to stoop as he en- 
tered it«— -On a sick bed, at one end, lay the old man he came 
to visit ; at the foot of it sat his daughter. She was dressed in 
a dean white bed-gown ; her dark locks hung loosely over it as 
she bent forward, watching the languid looks of her father. 
Mr. H — and his housekeeper had stood some moments in the 
room, without the young lack's being sensible of their entering 
it. — '< Mademoiselle ! " said the old woman at last, in a soft 
tone. — She turned, and showed one of the finest faoes in ihe 
world. — ^It was touched, not spoiled with sorrow ; and when she 
perceived a stranger, whom the old woman now introduced to 
her, a blush at first, and then the gentle ceremonial of native 
politeness, which the affliction of the time tempered but did not 
extinguish, crossed it for a moment, and changed its expression. 
'Twas sweetness all, however, and our philosopher felt it sl3X)ngly. 
It was not a time for words ; he offered his services in a few sm- 
cere ones. '' Monsieur lies miserably ill here," said the gonver- 
nante ; " if he could possibly be moved any where." — ^ If he 
could be moved to our house," said her master. — He had a 
spare bed for a friend, and there was a garret room unoccupied, 
next to the gouvemante's. It was contrived accordingly. The 
scruples of the stranger, who could look scruples, though he 
could not speak them, were overcome, and the bashftil reluc- 
tance of his daughter gave way to her belief of its use to her 
fether. The sick man was wrapt in blankets, and carried across 
the street to the English gentleman's. The old woman helped 
his daughter to nurse him there. The surgeon, who arrived 
soon after, prescribed a little, and nature did much for him ; in 
a week he was able to thank his benefactor. 
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By that time his host had learned the name and character of 
his guest. He was a Protestant diNrgjnnan of Switzesland^ calkd 
La Roche» a widower, who had lately buried his wife, after a 
long and lingering illness, for which travelling had been pre-> 
scribed, uid was now returning home, aliter an ineffectual and 
melandioly joumey> with his ^y child, the daughter we have 
mentioned. 

It happened one day, that the philosopher walked out, with 
his long staff and his dog> and left his gouvemante^ and the old 
man and his daughter, to thedr prayers and tfaanksgivingSir-*- 
<< My master,'' — said the old woman, — ^ alas I he is not a 
Chrutian ; but he is the best of unbeUevers.''-— << Not a Chris- 
tian I " — exclaimed Mademoiselle La Roche, — ^yet heaayed 
my £Mher I heaven bless him for it I I would he w^re a Chris* 
tian ! " ^* There is a pride in human knowledge, my child/' 
said her father, << which often blinds men to the sublime truths 
of revelation."—" But Mr. H— ," said his daughter, " alas 1 
my fsither, he shall be a Christian before he^es." — She was 
interrupted by the arrival of their landlords— -He took her hand 
with an air of kindness : — She drew it away from him in silence; 
threw down her eyes to the ground, and left the roonu*—" I 
have been thanking God," said the good La Rodie, " for my 
recovery." — " That is right, my dear Sir," rephed the philo* 
sopher; <'but you are not yet re-established enough to talk 
much — you must take care of your health, and neither study 
nor preach for solne time. I have been thinking over a scheme 
that struck me to-day, when you mentioned your intended de- 
parture. I never was in Switzerland ; I have a great mmd to 
accompany your daughter and you into that country .-<- 1 will 
help to take care of you by the road ; for as I was your first 
physician, I hold myself responsible for your cure." La Roche's 
eyes glistened at the proposal ; and his daughter was equally 
pleased with her father. 

They travelled by short stages ; for the philosopher was as 
good as his word, in taking care that the old man should not be 
litigued. The party had time to be well acquainted with one 
another, and their ^endship was increased by acquaintance. -La 
Roche found a degree of simplicity and gentleness in his con^- 
panion, which is not always annexed to the character of a 
learned, or a wise man. His daughter, who was prepared to be 
afraid of him, was equally undeceived. She found in him 
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nothing of that self-importance which superior parts^ or great 
cultivation of them, is apt to confer. 

On his part, he was charmed with the society of the good 
clergyman and his lovely daughter. He found in them the 
guileless manner of the earliest times, with the culture and ac- 
complishment of the most refined ones. Every hotter feeling, 
warm and vivid ; every ungentle one, repressed or overcome. 
He was not addicted to love ; hut he felt himself happy in heing 
the friend of Mademoiselle La Roche, and sometimes envied 
her father the possession of such a child. 

After a joum^ of eleven days they arrived at the dwelling 
of La Roche. It was situated in one of those valleys of the 
canton of Berne, where nature seems to repose, as it were, in 
quiet, and has inclosed her retreat with mountains inaccessible^ — 
A stream, that spent its fiiry in the hills above, ran in front of 
the house, and a broken water-fall was seen through the wood 
that covered its sides ; below, it circled round a tufted plain^ and 
formed a little lake in front of a village, at the end of which 
appeared the spire of La Roche's church, rising above a clump 
of beeches. 

Mr. H — enjoyed the beauty of the scene : but to his com- 
panions, it recalled the memory of a wife and parent they had 
lost. — The old man's sorrow was silent ; his daughter sobbed 
and wept. Her father took her hand, kissed it twice, pressed it 
to his bosom, threw up his eyes to heaven ; and having wiped 
off a tear that was just about to drop from each^ began to point 
out to his guest some of the most striking objects which the 
prospect afforded. The philosopher interpreted all this : and 
he could but slightly censure the creed from which it arose. 

They had not been long arrived, when a number of La Roche's 
parishioners, who had heard of his return, came to the house to 
see and welcome him. The honest folks were awkward, but 
sincere, in their professions of regard.r— They made some at- 
tempts at condolence ; — it was too delicate for their handling ; 
but La Roche took it in good part. << It has pleased God," — 
said he : and they saw he had settled the matter with himself. 
— ^Philosophy could not have done so much with a thousand 
words I , 

It was now evening, and the good peasants were about to 
depart, when a clock was heard to strike seven, and the honr 
was followed by a particular chime. The country people, who 
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had come to welcome their pastor^ turned their looks towards 
him at the somid; he explained their meaning to his guest. 
" That is the signal," said he, << for our evening exercise ; this 
is one of the nights of the week in which some of my parishion- 
ers are wont to join in it ; a little rustic saloon serves for the 
chapel of our family, and such of the good people as are with 
us. — ^If you choose rather to walk out, I will furnish you with 
an attendant ; or here are a few old hooks that may afford you 
some entertainment within." « By no means," answered the 
philosopher, " I will attend Ma moiselle at her devotions." 
" She is our organist," said La Roche ; ** our neighbourhood 
is the country, of musical mechanism ; and I have a small organ 
fitted up for the purpose of assisting our singing." — « *Tis an 
additional inducement," replied the other ; and they walked into 
the room together. At the end stood the organ mentioned by 
La Roche ; his daughter placing herself on a seat within, and 
drawing the curtain close, so as to save her the awkwardness of 
an exhibition, began a voluntary, solemn and beautiful in the 
highest degree. Mr. H — was no musician, but he was not 
altogether insensible to music ; this fastened on his mind more 
strongly, from its beauty being unexpected. The solemn pre- 
lude introduced a hymn, in which such of the audience as could 
sing immediately joined ; the words were mostly taken from 
holy writ ; it spoke the praises of God, and his care of good 
men. Something was said of the death of the just, of such as 
die in the Lord. — Thei organ was touched with a hand less firm ; 
— ^it paused, it ceased ; — and the sobbing of Ma*moise1le La 
Roche was heard in its stead. Her father gave a sign for stop- 
ping the psalmody, and rose to pray. He was discomposed at 
first, and his voice faltered as he spoke ; but his heart was in 
his words, and his warmth overcame his embarrassment. He 
addressed a Being whom he loved, and he spoke for those he 
loved. His parishioners caught the ardour of the good old man ; 
even the philosopher felt himself moved, and forgot, for a mo' 
ment, to thijik why he should not! 

'Twas with regret Mr. H — left a society in which he found 
himself so happy ; but he settled with La Roche and his 
daughter a plan of correspondence ; and they took his promise, 
that, if ever he came within fifty leagues of their dwelling, he 
should travel those fifty leagues to visit them. 

About three years after, our philosopher was at Geneva. 
While he was hesitating about a visit to La Roche, he received 

L 
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a letter from the old man, wbicli had been forwarded to him 
from Paris, where he had then his fixed residence. It informed 
him of the approaching nuptials of Ma'moiselle La Roche, 
with a young man, a relation of her own, and formerly a pupil 
of her father's, of the most amiable disposition and respectable 
character. Attached from their earliest years, they had been 
separated by his joining one of the subsidiary regiments of the 
Canton, then in the service of a foreign power. The term of 
his service was now expired, and they expected him to return in 
a few weeks, when the old man hoped, as he expressed it in his 
letter, to join their hands, and see them happy before he died. 

Mr. H — felt himself interested in this event ; but he was 
not^ perhaps, altogether so happy in the tidings of Ma'moiselle 

La Roche*s marriage, as her father supposed him. Not that 

he was ever a lover of the lady ; but he thought her one of 
the most amiable women he had seen, and there was sonlething 
in the idea of her being another's for ever, that struck him, he 
knew not why, like a disappointment. — After some little specula- 
tion on the matter, however, he could not but look on it as a 
thing fitting, if not quite agreeable, and determined on this visit 
to see his old friend and his daughter happy. 

On the last day of his journey, different accidents had re- 
tarded his progress ; he was benighted before he reached the 
quarter in which La Roche resided. His guide, however, was 
well acquainted with the road, and he found himself at last in 
view of the lake, which I have before described, in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Roche's dwelling. A light gleamed on the 
water, that seemed to proceed from the house ; it moved slowly 
along as he proceeded up the side of the lake, and at 
last he saw it glimmer through the trees, and stop at some 
distance from the place where he then was. He supposed it 
some piece of bridal merriment, and pushed on his horse that 
he might be a spectator of the scene ; but he was a good deal 
shocked, on approaching the spot, to find it proceed from a 
torch of a person clothed in the dress of an attendant on a 
funeral, and accompanied by several others, who, like him) 
seemed to have been employed in the rites of sepulture. 

On Mr. H — *s making inquiry who the person was they 
had been burying, one of them, with an accent more mournful 
than is common to their profession, answered, *^ Then you knew 
not Mademoiselle, Sir ! — ^you never beheld a lovelier" — " La 
Roche !" exclaimed he, in reply^— << Alas I it was she indeed I'*-" 
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The appearance of surprise and grief which his countenance 
assumed, attracted the notice of the peasant with whom he 
talked* — He came up closer to Mr. H — ; " I perceive, Sir, you 
were acquainted with Mademoiselle La Roche." — " Acquainted 
with her !— ^Good Grod I) — ^when — ^how did she die ? — where is 
her father T — " She died, Sir, of heart-break, I believe ; the 
young gentleman to whom she was soon to have been married, was 
killed in a duel by a French officer, his intimate companion, and to 
whom, before their quarreUhe had often done the greatest favours. 
Her worthy father bears her death, as he has often told us a 
Christian should ; he is even so composed as to be now in his 
pulpit, tesAy to deliver a few exhortations to his parishioners, 
as is the custom with us on such occasions, — Follow me. Sir, 
and you shall hear him." — He followed the man without an- 
swering. 

The church' was dimly lighted, except near the pulpit, where 
the venerable La Roche was seated. His people were now 
lifting up their voices in a psalm to that Being whom their 
pastor had taught them ever to bless and to revere. La Roche 
sat, his figure bending gently forward, his eyes, half closed, 
lift up in silent devotion. A lamp placed near him threw 
its light strong on his head, and marked the shadowy lines of 
age across the paleness of his brow, thinly covered with grey 
hairs. 

The music ceased : — La Roche sat for a moment, and nature 
wrung a few tears from him. His people were loud in their 
grief. Mr. H — was not less affected than they — La Roche 
arose* — " Father of mercies !" said he, " forgive these tears ; 
assist thy servant to lift up his soul to thee, to lift to thee the 
souls of thy people ! — My friends ! it is good so to do ; at all 
seasons it is good ! but^ in the days of our distress, what a 
privilege it is ! Well, saith the sacred book, * Trust in the 
Lord ; at all times, trust in the Lord.' When every other 
support fails us, when the fountains of worldly comfort are 
dried up, let us then seek those living waters which flow from 
the throne of God. — 'Tis only from the belief of the goodness 
and wisdom of a supreme Being, that our calamities can be borne 
in that manner which becomes a man. Human wisdom is here 
of little use ; for, in proportion as it bestows comfort, it re- 
presses feeling, without which we may cease to be hurt by 
calamity, but we shall also cease to enjoy happiness* — I will not 
bid you be insensible, my friends ; I cannot, I cannot, if I 
would, (his tears flowed afresh) — I feel too much myself, and I 
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am not ashamed of my feelings ; but therefore may I the more 
willingly be heard ; therefore have I prayed God to give me 
strength to speak to you : to direct you to him, not with empty 
words, but with these tears ; not from speculation^ but fh)m ex- 
perience, — ^that while you see me suffer, you may know also my 
consolation. 

" You behold the mourner of his only child, the last earthly 
stay and blessing of his declining years I Such a child^ too ! — 
It becomes not me to speak of her virtues ; yet it is but grati- 
tude to mention them, because they were exerted towards ijay- 
self. — Not many days ago you saw her young, beautiful, 
virtuous, and happy ; — ye who are parents, will judge of my 
felicity then, — ye will judge of my affliction now. But I lo<w 
towards Him who struck me ; I see the hand of a father amidst 
the chastenings of my God. — Oh ! could I make you feel what 
it is to pour out the heart, when it is pressed down with many 
sorrows, to pour it out with confidence to Him in whose hands 
are life and death, on whose power awaits all that the first en- 
joys, and in contemplation of whom disappears all that the last 
can inflict ! — For we are not as those who die without hope ; 
we know that our Redeemer liveth, — that we shall live with 
Him, with our friends his servants, in that blessed land where 
sorrow is unknown, and happiness is endless as it is perfect- — 
Go then, mourn not for me ; I have not lost my child : but a 
little while, and we shall meet again, never to be separated. — 
But ye are also my children: would ye that I should grieve 
without comfort ? — So live as she lived ; that, when your death 
Cometh, it may be Hhe death of the righteous^ and your latter end 
like his.' " 

Such was the exhortation of La Roche ; his audience an- 
swered it with their tears. The good old man had dried up his 
at the altar of the Lord ; his countenance had lost its sadness, 
and assumed the glow of faith and of hope. — Mr. Hr— followed 
him into his house — The inspiration of the pulpit was past; at 
sight of him the scenes they had last met in rushed again on 
his mind ; La Roche threw his arms round his neck, and watered 
it with his tears. The other was equally affected ; they went 
together, in silence, into the parlour, where the evening service 
was wont to be performed. — The curtains of the organ were 
open ; La Roche started back at the sight* — " Oh I my friend !" 
said he, and his tears burst forth again. Mr. H — had now 
recollected himself: he stept forward, and drew the curtsdns 
^lose — the old mkn wiped off his tears^ and taking his friend's 
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baud, « You see my weakness," said he ; " 'tis the weakness of 

humajiity ; but my comfort is not therefore lost." « I heard 

you," said the other, " in the pulpit ; I rejoice that such con- 
solation is yours." — « It is, my friend," said he, « and I trust I 
•hall ever hold it fasit ; — ^if there are any who doubt our faith, 
let them think Of what importance religion is to calamity, and 
forbear to weaken its force ; if they cannot restore our happiness, 
let them not take away the solace of our affliction." 

Mr. H — 's heart was smitten ;— and I have heard him, long 
after, confess that there were moments when the remembrance 
overcame him even to weakness ; when, amidst all the pleasures 
of philosc^hical discovery, and the pride of literary fame, he re- 
called to his mind the venerable figure of the good La Roche, 
and wished that he had never doubted ! 



LINES, 

Describing *' CkUde HarMi* hut Departure from England^ and (he 
AcmS of the Shipwreck in " Don Juan,** 

Byron. 

Is thy fece like thy mother's, my fair child ? 

Ada I* sole daughter of my house and heart! 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes, they smiled^ 

And then we parted, — ^not as now we part, 
But with a hope. — 

Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me ; and on high 

The winds lift up their voices : I depairt, 
Whither I know not ; but the hour's gone by 
When Albion's lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 

Once more upon the waters I yet once more I 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 

That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar ! 
Swift by their guidance, whersoe'er it lead I 

* It 18 gratifying to Lord Byron's admirers, who can hardly fail to feel 
an interest in his daughter, (notwithstanding the offensiTe exclusion of 
his Lordship's monument from Westminster Abbey), that the beautiful 
and accomplished ** Ada " is happily married to the man of her choice, 
the Earl of Lovelace, son of the well-remembered Lord King. 
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Though the strained mast should quiver as a reed. 
And the rent canvass fluttering strew the gale^ 

Still must I on ; for I am as a weed. 
Flung from some rocky on Ocean's foam, to sail 
Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's hreath prevaiL 
* # * * « * *.# 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 

Then shrieked the timid — and stood still the bmve ; 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell. 

As eager to anticipate their grave : 
And the sea yawned around her like a hell^ 

And down she sucked with her the whirling wave^ 
Like one who grapples with his enemy> 

And strives to strangle him before he die* 

And first, one universal shriek there rushed. 

Louder than the loud ocean ; like a crash 
Of echoing thunder : And then all was hushed. 

Save the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 
Of billows ; but, at intervals, there gushed. 

Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his i^ony.* 



THE CREEK-INDIAN CHIEFS RELATION OF 
HIS FORTUNES AND MARRIAGE. 

ToBIN.f 

In the exciMeni Drama of the Indiana ^ the governor qfa Spanish aetSe- 
ment sends his daughter, for purposes of policy, into the prison of the 
leader of the Creeks^ an En^ishman oy birtn, who thus rdates his 
story I — 

Some years are past (no matter now the cause) 
Like jarring friends^ I, and my country parted ;— - 

* *' As a piec^ of terrible painting, this is as much snperior as can be to 
every description of the kind — ^not even exceptinfl; that in the .^Bneid — 
that ever was created.** — ^Vide ** Bhickwood'' for Aug. 1819< 

f The worthy and talented Author of the ** Honey Moon,'* Mr. Tobin, 
(who was a respectable Solicitor in London,) died at sea on his passage to 
the West Indies, whither he was going for the benefit of his health. **llie 
Honey Moon,** as is well known, besides being a most successful acting' 
Comedy, contains some as delectable portions of poetry as our language 
affords. 
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I sought my fortune 'midst the Indian Creeks. 

Twas at the close of a long sultry day, 

Upon a wild savanna, faint with hunger. 

Shook with a fever, I looked round in vain 

For trace of living ohject, man or beast : 

But all was horrid stillness :— -on the ground 

I lay me down in absolute despair ; 

80 very sick at heart, that when at last 

My jaded senses dropt into oblivion, 

I cared nofy if mine eye-lid^ as they closed. 

Should ever open on another dawn. 

But long I slept not ; sudden in mine ear 

These accents softly whispered — « Wake, poor rmm \ 

White man, awake I the rattle-snake is near I 

The tiger is not couched yet I" — I awoke : 

It was a woman — she drew back awhile 

To gaze full on me, and put forth her hand 

With such a look of kindness (pardon me, 

I ne'er can think on't with impunity I) — 

She led me to her hut — ^brought me fresh food, 

And water from the spring — ^watched o'er my sleep ; 

And, when I awoke, she brought me food again : 

Thus, three long weeks she nursed me, and, meanwhile) 

Taught me her language, with a breath so sweet, 

And was so apt a scholar learning mine, 

(For of such little offices as these. 

The mighty sum of love is all made up !) 

That, with reviving health, I drew in that 

Which wanted still a cure : and not long after, 

When of the Creeks I was appointed chief. 

Then I remembered 2joa, and her care 

Of me at life's extremity. Yes, then. 

In the full face of our assembled warriors, 

I took her for my wife ; and shall I leave her ? 

No : not for all the white complexioned dames 

That dazzle Europe : Never ! — Never ! 



THE MAGDALEN.— A FRAGMENT. 

BA.RRY CoRNWALXm 

I DO remember it. 'Twas such a face 
As Guido would have loved to dwell upon ; 

l5 
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But oh I the touches of his pencil never 

Could paint her perfect beauty. In her home 

(Which once she did desert) I saw her last ; 

Propped up by pillows, swelling round her like 

Soft heaps of snow, yielding, and fit to bear 

Her faded figure. — I observed her well : 

Her brow was fair, but very pale, and looked 

Like stainless marble ; a touch methought would soil 

Its whiteness. 0*er her temple one blue vein 

Ran like a tendril ; one through her shadowy hand 

Branched like the fibre of a leaf — away. 

Her mouth was tremulous, and her cheek wore then 

A flush of beautiful vermilion. 

But more like art than nature ; and her eye 

Spoke as became the youthful Magdalen, 

Dying and broken-hearted. 



"BE KIND I" 
Anonymous. 

Be kind to thy father — for when thou wert young. 

Who loved thee so fondly as he ? 
He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongaoi 

And joined in thine innocent glee. 
Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 

His locks intermingled with grey. 
His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold ; 

Thy father is passing away. 

Be kind to thv mother — for lo ! on her brow, 

m 

May traces of sorrow be seen ; 
O well may'st thou cherish and comfort her now, 

For loving and kind hath she been. 
Remember Uiy mother — ^for thee will she pray. 

As long as God giveth her breath. 
With accents of kindness, then cheer her lone way, 

£*en to the dark valley of death. 

Be kind to thy brother — ^his heart will have dearth, 
If the smile of thy love be withdrawn ; 

The flowers of feeling will fiftde at their birth, 
K the dew of affection be gone. 
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Be kind to thy brother — wherever jaa are» 

The love of a brother shall be 
An ornament purer and richer by far, 

Than pearls from the depths of the sea. 

Be kind to thy sister — ^not many may know 

The depths of true sisterly love ; 
The wealdi of the ocean lies fathoms below 

The surface that sparkles aboye. 
Thy kindness shall bring to thee many sweet hours 

And blessings thy pathway to crown ; 
Affection shall weave thee a garland of flowers, 

More precious than wealth or renown. 



LOVE COMPARED TO THE GOUT. 
Crabbe.— -<< Tales of the ffali:* 

[The follo?niig litde dialogue seems to require a few prefetory obsenra- 
tions. The subject is the meeting of two brothers who had been long 
wart, and, during the separation, the younger (Richard) had got mar- 
ned, and was struggling with the world, and a large family; while 
the elder (George, who had remained Benedict) had been successful, 
and had accumulated considerable wealth. After the long separation, 
they haye just met, and Richard has been detailing the happy circum- 
stances of his married life to his brother, who, with some incredulity, 
replies,] 

George. '^ Thanks, my dear Richard ; and I pray thee, deign 

To speak the truth — does all this love remain. 

And all this joy ? for views and flights suhlime. 

Ardent and tender, are subdued by time. 

Speak'st thou of her to whom thou mad'st thy vows, 

Of my fair sister, of thy lawful spouse ? 

Or art thou talking same frail love ahout 

The rambling fit before the abiding gout ?" 

Richard. << Nay, spare me, brother, an adorer spare : 
Love and the gout! ihoxi wouldst not these compare? 

George. '' Yea, and correctly ; teasing ere they come, 
They then confine their victim to his home : 
In both are previous feints and false attacks, 
Both place the grieving patient on their racks / 
They both are ours, with all they bring, ^r lifei 
'Tis not in us to expel or gout or wife ! 

l5 
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On man a kind of dignity ih^y shedy 
A sort of gloomy pomp about his bed: 
Then^ if he leaves them, g^.wbe^'er he will. 
They have a claim upon his body still ; 
Nay, when they quit him, as they sometimes do. 
What is there left to enjoy, or to pursue ? 
But dost thou love this womati ? 

Richard. " O I beyond 

What I can tell thee of the true and fond ! 
Hath she not soothed me, sick, enriched me, poor^ 
And banished death and misery from my door f 
Hath she not cherished every moment's bliss, 
And made an JEden of a world like this^f 
When Care would strive with us his watch to keep, 
Hath she not sung the snarling fiend to sleep ? 
And when distress has looked us in the face, 
Has she not told him, ' Thou art not disgrace f ' ** 



APOSTROPHE TO LOVE,— THE COTTER'S 
EVENING WORSHIP, &c. 

O HAPPY love I where love Hke this is found ; 

O heart-felt raptures I bliss beyond compare I 
I've paced much this weanr, mortal round. 

And sage experience bids me this declare — 
" If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

« One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
** 'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

*< In others' arms breathe out the tender tale, 
" Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.** 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart-rr- 

A wretch I a villain ! lost to love and truth ! 
That can, with studied,, sly, ensnaring art. 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? 
Woe to his perjured arts I dissembling smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? * 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth. 

Points to the parents fondling o'er their chUd, 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction wild? 
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The priest-like &ther reads the sacred page, 

How Abram was the friend of God onhigh ; 
Or> Moses bade eternal war&re wage 

With Amalek's ungradoas progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire f 
Or Jolb's pathetic plaint, and walling cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 
Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme. 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in Heaven the second name. 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a Lmd ; 
How he, who Icme in Patmos banished. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard g^at Babylon's doom pronounced by Heaven's 
command. 

Then kneeling down, to Heaven's Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 
Hope ** springs exulting on triumphant wing, ' 

That thus they all shall meet in ^ture days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear. 
Together hymning their Creator's praise^ 

Li such society, yet still more dear : 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

Compared with this, how poor Religion's pride. 

In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide. 

Devotion's every grace, except the heart ! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in some cottage, far apart. 
May hear, well-pleased, the language of the soul : • 
And in his book of life the inmates poor enrol. 

Then homeward all take off their several way; 

The youngHng cottagers retire to rest ; 
The parent pair their secret Jiomage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 
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That He, who stills the raven's clamorous nest^- 

And decks the Uly fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best. 
For them, and for their little ones, provide ; 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs^ 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

<' An honest man's the noblest work of God I** 
And certes, in fair virtue's heavenly road. 

The cottage leaves the palace fiir behind ; 
What is a lordling*s pomp ! — a cumbrous load. 

Disguising oft the wretch of human kind. 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 

O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent I 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 
And, O ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From Luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved Isle. 

O Thou ! who poured the patriotic tide 

That streamed through Wallace's undaunted heart; 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part ! 
(The patriot's God, peculiarly, Thou art. 

His friend, inspirer, guardian and reward !) 
O never, never, Scotia's realm desert ; 

But still the patriot, and the patriot bard, 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard ! 



LETTER TO MR. CUNNINGHAM. 

Burns. 

Canst thou minister to a mind diseased ? Canst thou speak 
peace and rest to a soul tossed on a sea of troubles, without one 
friendly star to guide her course, and dreading that the next 
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surge may overwhelm her ? Canst thou give to a frame, trem-* 
blingly alive to the tortures of suspense, the stability and hard!- 
Jiood of the rock that braves the blast ? If thou canst not do 
the least of these, why wouldst thou disturb me in my miseries 
with thy inquiries after me ? 

For these two months I have not been able to lift a pen. 
My constitution and frame were, ah otigine, blasted with a 
deep and incurable taint of hypochondria, which poisons my 
existence. Of late a number of domestic vexations, and some 
pecuniary share in the ruin of these ***** times — ^losses which» 
though trifling, were yet what I could ill bear — ^have so irritated 
me, that my feelings at times could only be envied by a repro- 
bate spirit hstening to the sentence that dooms it to perdition. 

Are you deep in the language of consolation ? I have ex-*- 
hausted in reflection every topic of comfort. A heatt at ease 
would have been charmed with mv sentiments and reasonings ; 
but as to myself, I was like Judas Iscariot preaching the gospel : 
he might melt and mould the hearts of those around him, but 
his own kept its native incorrigibility. Still there are two great 
pillars that bear us up, amid the ,^rreck of misfortune and 
misery. The one is composed of Jbhi^ different modifications of 
a noble, stubborn something in. 'man, known by the names of ' 
courage, fortitude, magnanimity. The other is made up of those 
feelings and sentiments, which, however the sceptic may deny, 
or the enthusiast disfigure, are yet> I am convinced, original 
and component parts of the human soul ; those senses of the 
mindy if I may be allowed the expression, which connect us 
with, and link us <o, those awful obscure realities — an all- 
powerful, and equally beneficent God ; and a world to come, 
beyond death and the grave. The first gives the nerve of 
combat, while a ray of hope beams on the field ; — ^the last poiirs 
the balm of comfort into tJie wounds which time can never cure. 
' I do not remember, my dear Cunningham, that you and I 
ever talked on the subject of religion at all. I know some who 
laugh at it, as the trick of the crafty few^ to lead the^ undis- 
ceming many; or at most as an uncertain obscurity, which 
mankind can never know anything of, and with which they are 
fools if they give themselves much to do. Nor would I quarrel 
with a man for his irreli^on, any more than I would for his 
want of a musical ear. I would regret that he was shut out 
from what, to me and to others, were such superlative sourcea 
of enjoyment. It is in this pomt of view, and for this reason^- 
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that I will deeply imbue the mind of every child of mine with 
religion. If my son should happen to be a man of feeling, s^- 
timent, and taste, I shall thus add largely to his enjoymflnts. 
Let me flatter myself that this sweet little fellow (who is just 
now running about my desk,) will be. a man of a melting, ardent, 
glowing heart ; that ne will possess an imagination, delighted 
with the painter, and rapt with the poet Let me figure him 
wandering out in a sweet evening to inhale the balmy gales, 
and enjoy the growing luxuriance of the spring ; himself the 
while in the bloonung youth of life. He looks abroad on all 
nature, and through nature up to nature's (jod. His soul, by 
swift, delighting degrees, is rapt above this sublunary sphere^ 
until he can be silent no longer, and bursts out in the glorkms 
enthusiasm of Thomson, 

*' These^ as they eha3^;e, Almighty Vntherf these 
Are but the varied GotfL^The roUing^ year 
If fiiU of thee." 

These are no ideal pleasures ; they are real delights ; and I ask, 
what of the delights among the scms. of men are superior, not to 
say equal, to them ? And they have this precious, vast addi* 
tion, that conscious virtue stamps them for her own; and lays 
hold on them to bring herself into the presence of a witnessing, 
judging, and approving God. 



LETTER TO JOHN FRANCIS ERSKINE, ESQ. 

OF MAR. 

Burns. 

Degenerate as human nature is said to be ; and, in many 
ii^stances, worthless and unprincipled it is ; still there are brigfat 
examples to the contrary ; examples that, even in the eyes of 
superior beings, must shed a lustre on the name of Man. 

Such an example I have now before me,, when you. Sir, came 
forward 'to patronize and befriend a distant, obscure stranger, 
merely because poverty had made him helpless, ^and his Britidbt 
hardihood of mind had provoked the arbitrary wantonness of 
power. My much esteemed friend, Mr. Riddel of Glenriddiel, 
has just read me a paragraph of a letter he had from you. Ao* 
c^pt< Sir, of the silent throb of gratitude ; for words would but 
vfoclL the, amotions of my soul. 
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You have been xnisinfonDed as to xnj final dismission ^m 
the Exdse ; I am still in the semceJ-Jndeed> but for th& 
exertions of a gentleman who must be known to you, Mr* 
Graham of Fintry,^— a gentlemanj who has ever been my wami 
and generous fnend>-*-I had^ without so much as a hearing, or 
the slightest previous intimation, been turned adrift, with my 
helpless family, to all the horrors of want. Had I had any 
other resource^ probably I might have saved them the trouble 
of a dismission ; but the little mcmey I gained by my publicar 
tlon, is ahnost every guinea embarked to save from ruin an 
only brother, who, though one of the worthiest, is by no means 
<me of the most fortunate of men. 

In my defence to their accusations, I said, that, whatever 
might be my sentiments of republics, ancient or modem, as 
to Britain I abjured the idea i — That a Constitution, which, in 
its original principles, experience had proved to be every way 
fitted for our happiness in society, it would be insanity to 
sacrifice to an untried visionary theory : — That, in considera- 
tion of my being situated in a department, however humble, 
immediately in the hands of people in power, I had forborne 
taking any active part, either personally, or as an author, in 
the present business of Reform. But that, where I must 
declare my sentiments, I would say there existed a system of 
corruption between the executive power and the representative 
part of the legislature, which boded no good to our glorious 
Constitution, and which every patriotic Briton must wish to 
see amended. Some such sentiments as these, I stated in my 
letter to my generous patron Mr. Graham, which he laid 
before the board at large ; where, it seems, my last remark 
give great offence ; and one of our supervisors-general, a Mr. 
Corbet, was instructed to inquire on the spot, and to 
document me — ^' That my business was to act, not to think ; 
and that^ whatever might be men or nv^asures, it was for me to 
be silent and obedient^* 

Mr. Corbet was likewise my steady friend ; so between Mr. 
Gtraham and him, I have been partly forgive ; only I under- 
stand, that all hopes of my getting officially forward, are blasted. 

Now, Sir, to the business in which I would more imme- 
diately interest you. The partiality of my Countrymen has 
brought me forward as a man of genius, and has given me a 
character to support. 

In the Poet, I have avowed manly and independent sen- 
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timents, which I trust will be found in the Man I Reasons of 
no less weight than the support of a wife and family, have 
pointed out as the eligible, and, situated as I was, the only 
eligible, line of life for me, my present occupation. Still my 
honest fame is my dearest concern ; and a thousand times 
have I trembled at the idea of those degrading epithets that 
malice or misrepresentation may fix to my name. I have often, 
in blasting anticipation, listened to some ^ture hackney scrib- 
bler, with the heavy malice of savage stupidity, exulting in his hire* 
ling paragraphs — ^^ Burns, notwithstanding the fanfaronnade 
of independence to be found in his works, and after having been 
held forth to public view, and to public estimation, as a man of 
some genius, yet, quite destitute of resources within himself to 
support his borrowed dignity, dwindled into a paltry exciseman, 
and slunk out the rest of his insignificant existence in the 
meanest of pursuits, and among the vilest of mankind." 

In your illustrious hands. Sir, permit me to lodge my disavowal 
and defiance of these slanderous falsehoods. — Burns was a 
poor man from birth, and an exciseman by necessity : but, / 
will say it ! the sterling of his honest worth no poverty could 
debase, and his independent British mind oppression might 
bend, but could not subdue ! Have not I, to me, a more pre- 
cious stake in my country's welfare, than the richest dukedom 
in it ? — I have a large family of children, and the prospect of 
many more. I have three sons, who, I see, already have 
brought into the world souls ill qualified to inhabit the bodies 
of slaves. — Can I look tamely on, and see any machination 
to wrest from them the birth-right of my boys, — the little in- 
dependent Britons, in whose veins run my own blood ? — No, 
I will not ! should my heart's blood stream around my attempt 
to defend it ! 

Does any man tell me, that my full efforts can be of no ser- 
vice ; and that it does not belong to my humble station to meddle 
with the concerns of a nation? 

I can tell him that it is on such individuals as I, that a nation 
has to rest; both for the hand of support, and the eye of intel- 
ligence. The uninformed mob may swell a nation's bulk ; and 
the titled, tinsel, courtly throng, may be its feathered ornament ; 
but, the number of those who are elevated enough in life to 
reason and to reflect, yet low enough to keep clear of the venal 
contagion of a court; — ^these are a nation's strength. 
I know not how to apologize for the impertinent length of # 
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this epistle ; but one small request I must ask of you farther^- 
When you have honoured this letter with a perusal, please to 
commit it to the flames. Burns, in whose behalf you have 
so generously interested yourself, I have here, in his native 
colours, drawn as he is; but, should any of the people in whose 
hands is the very bread he eats, get the least knowledge of the 
picture, it would ruin the poor baud for ever/* 



LONDON. 
R. MuDiE. — « Babylon the Great" 

London may be considered, not merely as the capital of 
England or the British empire, but as the metropolis of the 
world, — not merely as the seat of a government which extends 
its connexions and exercises its influence to the remotest pomts 
of the earth's surface, — not merely as it contains the wealth 
and the machinery by which the freedom and the slavery of 
nations are bought and sold, — ^not merely as the heart, by whose 
pulses and tides intelHgence, activity, and commerce are made 
to circulate throughout every land, — not merely as possess- 
ing a freedom of opinion, and a hardihood in the expression 
of that opinion, unknown to every other city, — not merely as 
taking the lead in every informing science, and in every useful 
and embellishing art, — but as being foremost, and without a 
rival, in every means of aggrandisement and enjoyment, and 
also of neglect and misery — of every thing that can render life 
sweet and man happy, or that can render life bitter and man 
wretched I 

Considered by itself, and without reference to the power and 
influence of that government of which it is the chief locality, or 
of the extended ramifications of those people of which it forms 
the connecting link, it is a great nation in respect of the numr 
bers of its people, and a mighty one when their wealth, their 

* Though Bums' letters have been charged with a tinge of pedantry 
and assumption, a modem critic, Dr. Drake, has said — and perhaps, upon 
the whole, justly — ^that ** Modern Europe has not equalled the epistolary 
productions of Cowper and Bums." The unfortunate Aj^skire Bard died 
in 1796, in the 38th year of his age. This highly gifted genius (who has. 
been called the ** Shakspeare of Scotland*') has been considered to pos- 
sess the humour of Smollett; the tenderness of Stbrnb or Richabd- 
80N \ the real life of Fielding ; and the descriptive powers of Thombon\ 
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intelligence, their conoentration, and the prompt and immediate 
use to \9hich all of them can apply their talents, are taken into 
the account, ^thin a circumference, the radius of which does 
not exceed five miles, there are never fewer than two miUions 
of human heings ; and if the great hell of St. Paul's were 
swung to the full pitch of its tocsin-sound, more ears would 
hear it than could hear the loudest roaring of ^tna or Vesu- 
vius,— or, indeed, the mightiest elemental crash that could hap- 
pen at any other spot upon the earth's surface ; and if one were 
to take one's station in the hall or the upper gallery of that 
great edifice, the wide horizon, crowded as it is with men and 
their dwellings, would form a panorama of industry and of lift, 
more astonishing than could he gazed upon from any other 
point. In the streets immediately helow, the congregated mul- 
titude of men, of animals, and of machines, diminished as they 
are hy the distance, appear like streams of living atoms reeling 
to and fro ; and, as they are lost in the vapoury distances (ren- 
dered murky by the smoke of a million fires), the sublime but 
sad thought of the clashing and careering streams of life hurry- 
ing to, and losing themselves in, the impervious gloom of eter- 
nity, starts across the mind. Nor is the contemplation of the 
marvels of man's making, which that horizon displays, less 
wonderfol than the multitudes and the movements of the men 
themselves. It seems as if the wand of an enchanter had been 
stretched out, or the fiat of a creating Divinity had gone forth 
over every foot of the land and of the waters. To-day one may 
discover a line of hovels ; a month passes, and there is a rank 
of palaces. Now, the eye may haply light upon a few spots of 
that delicious green which is the native vesture of Old England ; 
but, ere the moon has exhibited all the phases of her brief cir- 
cle of change, the earth shall have been moidded into abodes 
for the ever-accumulating multitude. House after house, pa- 
lace after palace, street a&r street, and square after square— -it 
stretches on and on, till the eye fails in catching its termination, 
and the fancy easily pictures it as every where gliding into the 
infinitude of space* — ^If the love of moralizing, or even the com- 
mon reflection of man, shall happen to come upon him who 
stands upon this airy height, and views the magnificence, the 
bustle, and the confiision of the great Babylon beneath and 
around him, there is one subject that he cannot easily overlook; 
and that is, — Where have gone those countless multitudes, 
which) during hundreds of years, and, for aught that history tdls 
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to the contnury, during hundreds of ages, succeeded one another 
in this most wonderful of cities ? He will look to the places of 
their residence, — ^little lowly spots of dull earth, scattered here 
and there, and deformed hy a few crumhling stones, the inscrip- 
tions upon which men are forgetting, or have forgotten ; and he 
will remark the vast difference that there is hetween the stir and 
bustle and pretence of one generation of living men, and the 
stilly silence and unobtruding humiUty of a thousand genera- 
tions that are now in the dust He will thmk of the atoms of 
once animated clay, that must be scattered through, and mingled 
with, every thing in such a place : and he cannot refrain from 
imagining that the present inhabitants of London trample upon 
the bodies of their ancestors in the streets, and tenant them in 
the houses. When the merchant trudges through the mire from 
his warehouse to his banker's, or from Ins counting-house to 
'Change, one component part of the mire that cleaves to his 
boots may be the substance of a merchant of the olden times, 
who was as keen in the pursuit, and as comfortable in the en- 
joyment of wealth as himself. The foot of the barrister, as 
he runs from court to court, may fall upon part of the tongue 
of him after whom he copies his eloquence — the chariot-wheel 
of the peer may roll over the head of the peer who preceded 
him — the mud which soils the slipper of the present beauty, 
may have bloomed in the cheek of one as fair and as fascinating 
— and the walls of the apartment where aldermen dine, may be 
plastered with those who in their time dined as copiously and 
with as fond a zest.— The train of speculation which this single, 
thought opens up, runs into channels into which feeling will 
not look, and which fancy fears to ima^ne ; and London seems 
as wonderful in the multitudes which it has lost, as in those 
which it displays in every shade of station, of conduct, and^of 
character* 



JOHN BULL. 

R. MuDis.**^« Babylon the OreatJ" 

The imprint upon John is as deeply stamped as upon a Greek 
medal ; and wherever you find him, whether in London or Cal- 
cutta, whatever be his rank, and whether he commands or obeys, 
he never can be mistaken. Every where he is a blunt matter 
of fact sort of behig, very honest, but cold, and repulsive withal. 
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He has the solidity of a material substance all over ; and jou 
can never fail to observe, that wherever he is, or with whom- 
soever he associates, John always considers himself the fore- 
most man, — nor will he take an advice or a lesson from any 
body that previously gives him a hint that he needs it. Wher- 
ever he is, too, you can perceive that his own comfort — ^his own 
immediate personal comfort — is the grand object of all his ex- 
ertions, and all his wishes. 

John Bull, if he thinks there is any chance of making a pro- 
fit by it, will bargain with you at first sight; but before you 
can make an intimate of him, you must court him as you would 
a lady ; and even then, if you be romantic in your friendships, 
you soon discover that his friendship, like the love of a co- 
quette, is not much worth the having. He gives you cold and 
polite civility before his courting, and he has not much more to 
give you after. There is such a mechanical formality, and such 
a frank avowal of that selfishness which other people may feel 
just as strongly, but which they are more care^l to conceal, 
that you do not enjoy the luxury of an Englishman's feast with 
half the zest that you would a hand^l of dates with the Bedouin 
in the desert. 

But, while he is thus the coldest friend that you can imagine, 
he is the safest neighbour, and the most fair-dealing and gene- 
rous enemy : while he keeps his own castle like a bashaw, he 
never thinks of invading yours. Comfort — ^meaning thereby 
the capacity of purchasing whatever he thinks will render him- 
self snug; and independence — ^that is, feeling that he can do 
whatever he wishes, and say whatever he thinks, — ^being the 
grand objects with him, he cares not a straw for those adven- 
titious, and perhaps ideal distinctions, that so much plague the. 
rest of the world. His pride— ^and pride he has in great abun- 
dance — ^is not the pride of Haman ; he cares not a straw though 
Mordecai the Jew should sit ever so long at his gate, his only 
solicitude being that the said Mordecai shall not come within it, 
without the special permission of the owner, and that granted 
for something that shall conduce to the said owner's advantage 
or comfort. 

His selfishness is not like the selfishness of most other na- 
tions : it does not go out after ideal whims and visionary fancies, 
but remains constant and attentive to himself. No man can 
devote himself more entirely or more successfully to the accu« 
n^idation of wealth than John Bull, nor is any nation so little 
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careful of kicking away and despising the ladder (if an unseemly 
one) by which he climbs to opulence, as the English. Let it 
be the humblest profession in the world — the sale of carrion, 
or the collecting of rags or rubbish, and that in consequence 
of success in it he is able to retire to his box, and set up his 
equipage in the purlieus of the metropolis : — John Bull never 
despises the carrion or the dust ; they are the best of all possible 
things, and, in his estimate, for the best of all possible reasons, 
'* they made him a warm man, and he is now as snug as a lord." 
His pride, too, is a plant of English growth ; and though he 
boasts a good deal, his boasts are not of the kind met with in 
the rest of the world. You never hear him giving himself airs 
on account of his ancestry ; for if John be what he calls warm, 
he cares not a straw whether his grandfather was a duke or a 
dustman. *^ Every man is himself, and no man is his father," 
is John's theory ; and upon this theory he acts very steadily. 
It is true that he does boast of being an Englishman, — ^that he 
does reckon his being bom somewhere between Lowestoff and 
St. David's, and between Penzance and Berwick, as being a 
much more fortunate circumstance than if he had drawn his 
first breath in any other locality in the solar system. Old Eng- 
land is his, and he is Old Engiand's : there is nothing like it in 
all the world ; it can enrich Uie world, instruct the world, and, 
if properly provoked, conquer the world/ 
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Anonymous. 

He whose wish is to emancipate opinion from penalty, will 
rejoice to have for his companion the man who has so elo- 
quently pleaded the Catholic cause, and who for years stood 
forth the irrepressible champion of the rights of the Negro. 
Indeed, when I consider the ardent and persevering struggle 
which Mr. Wilberforce so long maintained against the united 
strength of power and prejudice, and contemplate his final suc- 
cess in that noble work, I feel it to be a humiliation to descend 
to scan petty defects, and the mere errors of our common hu- 
manity. Who that looks upon an abundant harvest, ripened by 
the rays of a summer sun, will sit down to calculate how often 
that sun has been overclouded ? Or, to come more to men and 
thingsy who would estimate Locke by his prolixity, or Shaks- 
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peare by his puns ? Yet such is the rage for analyzing faults ; — 
the common mind is so much more fitted to seize a flaw, than 
to comprehend an excellence, that a writer would be thought 
most blind and partial who would suffer even a saint to pass by 
unreprehended. What then can be alleged against Mr. Wilber- 
force ? Want of decision (arising, some thmk, from timidity) 
seems to be his principal foible. Often will he support a posi- 
tion in a strain of eloquence to which the House is but little 
accustomed, and end in persuading almost every mind but his 
own. He has at length, however, broken the chain of his scru- 
ples, and, with a warmth of language and manner quite his own, 
unequivocally recommended the abolition of penal statutes in 
religion. The speeches of Mr. Wilberforce, indeed, are among 
the very few good things now remaining in the British Parlia- 
ment : his diction is elegant, rich, and spirited: his tones are so 
distinct and so melodious, that the most hostile ear hangs on 
them delighted. Then his address is so insinuating, that, if he 
talked nonsense, you would feel yourself obliged to hear him. 
I recollect when the House had been tired night after night 
with discussing the endless questions relating to Indian policy, 
when the commerce and finances and resources of our oriental 
empire had exhausted the lungs of all the speakers, and the 
patience of all the auditors — at that period, Mr. Wilberforce, 
with a just confidence in his powers, ventured to broach the 
hackneyed subject of Hindoo conversion. He spoke three hours, 
but nobody seemed fatigued: all, indeed, were pleased — ^some 
with the ingenious artifices of his manner, but most with the 
glowing language of his heart. Much as I differed from him 
in opinion, it was impossible not to be delighted with his elo- 
quence : and though I wish most heartily that the Hindoos 
might be left to their own trinity, yet I felt disposed to agree 
with him, that some good must arise to the human mind, by 
being engaged in a controversy which will exercise most of its 
faculties. Mr. Wilberforce is now verging towards age,* and 
speaks but seldom ; he, however, never speaks without exciting 
a wish that he would say more ; he maintains, like Mr. Grattan, 
great respectability of character, by disdaining to mix in the 
daily paltry squabbles of party : he is no hunter after place, 
though it has been said he is a little too much haunted with a 
passion for which he may quote the authority of St. Paul, of 

♦ Written in isu or 1815. 
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pleasing all men, and of being all to all. — I was sorry that the re- 
preaentatiye of the greatest county in the kingdom condescended 
to sit as member for a borough. But something must be forgiven 
to on old man whose habits are formed. Parliament has been 
to him the scene of all his active exertions, of his pleasures and 
his glory. We can pardon the old dramatist who goes every 
night to take his unviolated seat in the pit : we 83rmpathize with 
the old soldier, who would hobble a whole day's march to see a 
review : and shall less indulgence be given to the man who 
shows a fondness to cling to the place ennobled by the memory 
of great men now no more, and endeared hy the recollection 
of his own triumphs ! I confess I always look with equal re- 
spect and pleasure on this eloquent veteran, lingering among 
his bustling, but far inferior posterity ; and well has he a right 
to linger on the spot where he achieved one of the greatest 
laurels that ever brightened in the wreath of fame : a laurel 
better than that of the hero, as it is not stained with blood or 
tea.rs : better even than that of the statesman who improves the 
civilization of his country, inasmuch as to create is better than 
to improve. And the man whose labours abolished the Slave 
Trade, at one blow struck away the barbarism of a hundred 
nations, and elevated myriads of human beings, degraded to the 
bmte, into all the dignified capacities of civilized man, — ^to have 
done this is the most noble, as it is the most useful work, which 
any individual could accomnlish !* 



CHARACTER OF SIR WILLIAM SCOTT,— 

LORD STOWELL. 

Anonymous. 

Among the men of cultivated understanding who have di- 
rected their powers to the public service, it would not be easy 
to find one who has brought more natural and acquired ener- 
gies into action than Sir William Scott. His understandhg is 
acute and inquisitive, and full of that excellent quality, good 
sense, by which the mind is enabled to detect imposition, and to 

• This eminent Christian, unwearied philanthropist, and distinguished 
Parliamentary orator, whose memory posterity will revere in more than 
one quarter of the globe, died in 1833, aged 73 years. 
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stand firm against the violence of enthusiastic declamation : it 
is also ambitious and comprehensive, never content with picking 
its way through small details, but seizes at once the whole sul^ 
ject matter with all its possible appendages, conscious that it can 
q^anage it all with the easiest mastery, arranging every com- 
partment, and dovetailing every joint. Besides this, his mind 
is stored with the best ancient and modem learning, philoso- 
phical, polite, and technical ; and the whole is corrected and 
adorned with the finest taste. So gifted and so improved, he 
is a person to whom it would be difficult to find a parallel, even 
on the bench of English judicature, though that bench has been 
frequently adorned with the most learned and accomplished 
men. Lord Coke is so mere a unique, that it would be ridi- 
culous to compare him with any living thing, unless indeed he 
would come to earth, and furnish me with one of his own 
ludicrous and inimitable similes. The mind of the great and 
good Sir Matthew Hale was disfigured with bigotry, and per- 
haps with ostentation. Liord Somers was an honest man, of 
various and extensive learning, and with a very elegant taste : 
but he showed, occasionally, an infirmity of mind that corres- 
ponds but too accurately with that unhappy deprivation of his. 
intellect that visited his later years. 

Next to these, and in some respects greater than the^e, was 
Lord Mansfield, a man who at one time was the idol of all par- 
ties, and who even to the last, and in the midst of political 
animosities, retained the admiration of his enemies. He pos- 
sessed a more extended fame than usually falls to the lot of a 
lawyer : yet I think that, judging solely from the Books of Re- 
ports, no man could fairly say that any one of them could be 
put on an equality with some of those masterly interpretations 
of the law of nations, which are reported to have come from the 
lips of Sir William Scott. There is one judgment, and on a 
different subject, which strikes me as the finest combination of 
well-digested learning and elegant taste that can be found in the 
range of our literature. It is the decision in the case of Dal- 

rpla and Dalrymple, where he has thought proper to discuss 
whole doctrine of Scotch marriages, as well as to reason on 
the particular facts of the transaction laid before him. The 
quantity of reading there displayed is, perhaps, no more than 
should be expected from every judge; but who else could 
have distributed it with a skill which enforces conviction, and 
(done amounts almost to eloquence ? Who else could have 
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supplied the deep thinking and discriminative view of human 
character ? Who else could have handled the nicer parts of 
the subject with a delicacy from which the purest mind would 
not shrink ? To speak a little of his Parliamentary conduct-^ 
he is an enemy to the claims of the Catholics, and this, no doubty 
with many, detracts much from the enlargement of his under- 
standing. The Catholic Question, though not to be treated as 
some affect to treat it, as the easiest and the most a matter of 
course of any thing in the world, certainly does seem one on 
which it is difficult for enlightened men long to doubt. I wish 
too well to that cause to go out of my way to explain and 
justify a conduct which is so positively hostile : but it is only 
justice to Sir W. Scott to observe that his perseverance is not 
that of a vulgar bigot. He takes higher ground, and seems to 
think that the predominant party in a state should not suffer 
another to rise to sufficient strength to be able to conflict with 
it for the superiority. The reasoning may perhaps be correct, 
but the fear, on which in this case it is founded, seems entirely 
visionary, and arises probably ^m early habits and prejudices. 
Perhaps, as he owes his elevation to the present system (though 
indeed such a man must have risen under any system), he may 
view innovation with distaste, and cling to the existing order 
from mere gratitude. I am aware that this concession will open 
a thousand mouths against me. " What ! (I hear them exclaim) 
is your enlightened man d^raded by the commonest prejudices 
of the commonest men ? " This question admits a very extended 
answer, but I shall content myself with a very short one : << Yes, 
gentlemen, it may be so ; and now make the most of the con- 
cession : deduct from his intellect all that even your anger shall 
think ought to be deducted on this score ; and when you have 
so done, I will defy you to produce, — ^nor do I say this in 
spleen, for I am your friend, — ^but I defy you to produce in the 
ranks of your champions one who, even after these deductions 
are made, possesses so comprehensive and so enlightened a 

mind." 

Sir W. Scott began life as the tutor of his College, and his 
many improvements, together with his superior style of instruc- 
tion, are still remembered there with gratitude and respect. 
He then became an active and learned Advocate, and has since 
presided in two courts, with an ability that has been equaUy 
serviceable to his country and to his own fame : for his name is 
not confined to this island, but is as much respected abroad a^ 

M 
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it is at home.*" He is now old,* bat he lias lived long encfogh 
for glory : and whenever he passes away, he will leave a me^ 
mory equally venerable for talents, integrity, and services done 
to the State ; and, as £ir as I have ever heard, unsullied witli 
one considerable stain. 



LORD ELDON. 

R. MuDiE. — ^^ Babylon the Greai* 

You enter the House of Lords just as the Chancellor has 
taken his seat upon the woolsack, and while there is no other 
person in the House, save a casual Bishop* — The Chancellor is 
the only person you behold, sitting with the imperturbable sere- 
nity and unbroken cheerfulness of a Brahmin at his devotions^ 
amid the richness of some Indian solitude. You cannot help 
feeling pleased that you are enabled thus to contemplate this 
man, — ^many would compliment him by saying this nohlema/r^'^ 
this foremost of England's Peers, in importance of office^ and 
(discoimting prejudices) in clearness and in grasp of intellect — 
many would compliment Lord Eldon thus ; but, it is more due 
to his being the architect of his own fortunes, — ^to his unbounded 
knowledge of justice and of equity between man and man — to 
his unwearied attention to his professional and parliamentary 
duties — ^to his undeviating straight-forwardness in his politicid 
course, erring and antiquated as that course may be, which 
will not bend itself to the line, or come out to the light of the 
spirit and practice of an ever-chan^g world, to pay the tribute 
to man I You are pleased, and you have great reason to be 
pleased, that you are enabled to contemplate Lord Eldon, 
without any thing to distract your observation or disturb your 
reflections; and when you look upon him, you cannot but feel 
that you are looking at a personage of no every-day occurrence. 
The lines of his face, deeply as Siey are marked, have none of 
those twistings and angularities which say that the spirit within 
(whatever may be its strength, or its sparkling), is apt to be 
blown about by the winds of adverse passions. There is a 
shrewdness — a perfect approfondissement in every point of his 

• At the time of the third edition of the Bhetoiioal Reader^! going 
to press, this venexable ornament of his country was in the enjoyment of 
tolerable healthy though in the 90th year of his age. His Lordship died 
tn 1836, in his 9l8t year. 
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visage^ which shows you that his mind can in an instant scan 
the whole, and measure the parts, of the most extensive and 
most complicated subject that can come before him ; there 
is a firmness, and yet a sofhiess and repose, in the strong 
muscles above his lips, which at once tell you that he will 
never utter what he does not himself believe, and that he will 
never utter it in a way which shall not be agreeable. His 
eyes, though they have the stillness and the apparent depth of 
mountain hdces when the wind dares not even whisper ; and 
though they indicate that some profound mental operation is 
going on within,— some knotty point, darkened by all the 
seplustry of the bar, and damaged by the blundering of less 
clear-headed men of the bendi, is in the act of being resolved, 
and brought back again to clearness and consistency— or some 
deeply laid and cunningly conducted fraud, by which genera- 
tions unborn were all but spoiled of their heritage, is in the 
very' act of being detected, exposed, put an end to, — though 
they tell you this, they have none of that dull filminess, that 
obhvious glimmer of hunting after thought, which deadens the 
ejres of minor men while in cogitation upon minor subjects : 
there plays a gentleness, a perfect good humour, a wit happy 
and harmless as that of an infant, and a something else which 
no one can name, about them, which, if you have any specula- 
tioii in you at all, force you to come to the conclusion, that the 
eheerfiilness which Lord Eldon has uniformly possessed during 
the very long period of his labours, is a cheei^lness resulting 
firom the consciousness of having done his duty, — a conscious- 
ness in which, if you be free from prejudice, you cannot bring 
yourself to believe that he is mistaken. — Altogether, Lord 
Eldon is an uncommon man ;^-uncommon, not in a party or an 
administration merely, but uncommon in a nation or an age — 
even in nations or ages. Even his enemies, and they have 
been neither few nor silent, must concede to him the possession 
of natural talents and capacities of the very highest order ; nor 
can they deny to him the largest stock of acquired knowledge — 
that is, more especially^ of acquired legal knowledge, of any 
man now living. — That Lord Eldon — ^that the humbly descend- 
ed, and for a long time unsuccessful and neglected, John Scott, 
should have risen to the very summit of trust-worthy and 
political office, — ^should have been for so long a 'period Lord 
Chancellor of England and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, is 
equally creditable to himself and to his country ! * 

* Hie comity of Northamberiand may weU be proud of having given 
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LORD ERSKINE. 
R. MuDiE^— << Babylon ^ Great:* 

The Peers of Parliament are as thoroughly imhued with the 
principles and the love of liberty, and with the knowledge of 
every thing that can advance the interests of society, as an^r 
class of British subjects. Nor are they the less likely to 
exercise those feelings and defend those rights, because they 
are somewhat more measured in their temper and their eloquence 
than the members of the other House. 

One of their Lordships — ^in point of ardent love of liberty 
and of man, — a man in whom the sheer and almost unbidden 
power of genius planted itself with a firmness, and shot up with 
a strength and a sublimity, to which there is nothing counterpart 
in the recent annals of the world. Bom not under the most 
auspicious circumstances, and nurtured not upon the world's 
most flowery side, a portion of the genuine spirit of man — an 
intense breathing of that afflatus which not all the Courts and 
all the Colleges in the world can inspire, came upon the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, and enabled him, in the teeth of many an 
adverse circumstance, to make a stand for English liberty, and 
take a station among British patriots, of which the genuine 
instances are but too easily numbered. 

When a general movement toward revolution on the part of 
nations, and a general disposition to meet that movement with 
haughtiness and harshness on the part of their rulers, threaten- 
ed to lacerate the social compact in many of the European 
states— when the government of this country, yet feeling the 
disgrace and defeat which it had sustained from its own 
colonists in the West, and dreading the dark clouds which 
were every where collecting in the most lowering and appalling 
shapes in the East, was disturbed from its usual wisdom, 
and driven away from its usual paternal solicitude, for 
the happiness, the prosperity, and the liberty of its 
subjects, and proceeding or preparing, or at least seeming 

birth to the .two iUiutrious lawyers. Lords Eldon and Stowell ;^the7 
would have been disting^uuhed in any country and in any age ; anq 
though their p<Aitics are not popular — porhaps n6t liberal no unpre- 
judiced person can deny their unriTalled merit.«^Lord Eldon died in 
1838, in his 87th year. , 
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to prepare, for modes of actions and lines of policy which^ had 
they been adopted and proceeded in, might have embroiled it in 
the impending ruin, lliomas Erskine arose» and did perhaps 
more for the Government, and certainly more for the people 
of England, than any other man of almost any time. When 
they who looked only to the stability of the throne, or, rather, 
to the security of their own places under the throne, were pre- 
paring, in the anguish of begun despair, to do that which even 
they never would have dreamed of in the exercise of judicious 
courage— when even the orators, who professed to despise that 
which they had schooled themselves in oratory in the hope of 
obtaining, were wavermg and irresolute, or, at any rate, wasting 
their time, and dissipating their abilities, in Utopian projects of 
general reform, (which never were fitted, and probably never 
intended, to come into practical operation) — when tiie very 
comer-stone of England's Palladium was threatened to be moved 
&om its place — ^when the most glorious leaf in the volume of 
her liberties) seemed about to be given as dry stubble to the 
blasts of anarchy-^when that Jury of his Peer8» by which Eng- 
land's best law says that every man shall be tried, was in 
jeopardy of being made a piece of idle mummery — ^when there 
was some danger that justice would abandon the scales of equity 
and the curtana of mercy, and grasp the crooked finlchion of" 
vengeance with both her handB---when, in short, England and 
England's weal were rocking to their very bases, and the go- 
vernors and the governed were in the very act of being burst 
asunder, to meet again in the collision of national ruin, — ^it was 
then, then that Erskine, with no weapon save that of truth, 
and no auxiliary but that of transcendent and overpowering 
genius, sprang forward at the very point of extremity, and by 
preserving the integrity of the law, worked at once the salva- 
tion of the throne and of the people I* 

• ThiB brilliant forensic orator died in 1833, aged 73. Though up- 
wards of 25 years old when he commenced the stady of *' the law" (hav- 
ing previously served both in the army and navy,) he shortly became the 
most effective Counsel of his time; outshone, by his forcible and capti- 
vating eloquence, all his brother barristers; and, during Bfr. Fox's 
administration, had the honour of becoming the first subject in the SUUe 
— Ij0B3> Chavcbllok! 
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PICTURE OF A LADY'S TAKING THE VEIL- 

Rby. Gso. Cboly. 

In the low echoes of the anthem's close 

.The murmurs of a distant chorus rose. 

A portal opened ; in its shadow stood 

A sable pomp^ the hallowed sisterhood. 

They led a white-robed form, young, delicate^ 

Where life's delicious spring was opening yet ; 

Yet was she stately, and, as up the isle 

She moved, her proud, pale lip half wore a smile : 

Her eye was firm, yet those who saw it near, 

Saw on its lash the glistening of a tear. 

All to Sidonia'^ passing daughter bowed. 

And she returned it gravely, like one vowed 

To loftier things. But once she paused, and pressed^ 

With quick, strange force, her slight hand to her breast, 

And her wan cheek was reddened with a glow 

That spread its crimscxi to her forehead's snow. 

As if the vestal felt the throes that wreak 

Their stings upon young hearts about to break ; 

She struggled — sighed ; her look of agony 

Was calmed, and she was at Sidonia's knee. 

Her father's chasing tears upon her fell ; 

His gentle heart abhorred the convent cell ; 

Even now he bade her pause. She looked to Heaven ; 

One long, wild pressure to his cheek was given, 

Her pale lip quivered, would not say, " farewell I ** 

The bell gave one deep toll — ^it seemed her knell ; 

She started, strove his strong embrace to sever> 

Then rushed within the gate that shuts for ever. 

The final, fatal rite was duly done, 

The tress was shorn, the sable veil put on. 

That shades like night the day of hope and youth — 

The golden ring was given, the pledge of truth, 

That bound on earth, grows firmer in the grave. 
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TO JESSY. 

(ThefiBoiomg Stanzas were addressed by Lord Byron to his Lady^ 
a few numihs brfore their s^paraiioH,) 

Byron. 

There is a mystic thread of life 

So dearly wreathed witii mine alone^ 
That destiny's relentless knife 

At once must sever both or none. 

There is &Jbrm, on which those eyes 
Have often gazed with fond delight ; 

By day, that form their joy supplies, 
And dreams restore it through the night 

There is a voice, whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture in my hreast ; 

I would not hear a seraph choir 

Unless that voice would join the rest. 

There is SLjace, whose blushes tell 

Affection's tale upon the cheek ; 
But, pallid at one fond farewell, 

Proclaims more words than love can speak. 

There is a lip, which mine hath prest, 

And none had ever prest before ; 
It vowed to make me sweetiy blest, 

And mine, mine only, press it more. 

There is a bosom all mine own, 

Hath pillowed oft this aching head ; 
A mou^ which smiles on me alone ; 

An.^e, whose tears with mine are shed. 

There are two hisarts, whose movements thrill 

In unison so closely sweet, 
That pulse to pulse, responsive still, 

They both must heave, or cease to beat. 

There are two souls, whose equal flow, 

In gentie streams so calmly run, 
That when they part, they part — Oh / no / 

l^hey cannot part — their souls are one / 
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THE SAILOR-ORPHAN BOY'S TALE. 

Mrs. Opik. 

Stay, lady — stay, for mercy's sake, 

And hear a helpless orphan's tale : 
Ah, sure my looks must pity wake — 

'Tis want that makes my cheek so pale I 
Yet I was once a mother's pride. 

And my brave &ther s hope and joy : 
But in the Nile's proud fight he died^- 

And I am now an orphan boy ! 

Poor, foolish child I how pleased was I 

When news of Nelson's victory came, 
Along the crowded streets to fly, 

To see the lighted windows flame I 
To force me home my mother sought — 

She could not bear to see my joy ! 
For with my father*s life 'twas bought-— 

And made me a poor orphan boy I 

The people's shouts were long and loud ; 

My mother, shuddering, closed her ears ; 
" Rejoice ! rejoice !" still cried the crowd — 

My mother answered with her tears ! 
" Oh I why do tears steal down your cheeks,*' 

Cried I, " while others shout for joy ?" 
She kissed me, and in accents weak. 

She called me her poor orphan boy ! 

" What is an orphan boy ?" I said; 

When suddenly she gasped for breath. 
And her eyes closed ; I shrieked for aid :— 

But, ah I her eyes were closed for death I 
My hardships since I will not tell : 

But now no more a parent's joy; 
Ah 1 lady, I have learnt too well 

What 'tis to be an oi^han boy ! 

Oh I were I by your bounty fed ! 

Nay, gentle lady, do not chide : 
Trust me, I mean to earn my bread— 

The sailor's orphan boy has pride. 
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" Lady, you weep :-^wliat is't you say ? 

You'll give me clothing, food, employ t 
Look down, dear parents I look, and see 

Your happy, happy, orphan boy I " 



, ' THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

Byron.* 

There was .a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium'^ capital had gatiiered then 
Her Beauty, and her Chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o*er fair woman and brave men ; 
A thojusand hearts beat happily ; and when 

Miisic arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush I hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell I 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind. 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ; let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till mom, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet : — 

But, hark ! — ^that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer^ deadlier than before I 
Arm ! arm I it is — ^it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

f ■ - ■■ 

* Johnson has shrewdly said, **Few characters can bear the micro- 
scopic eye of Scrutiny !** How far those pseudo critics and provincial 
lecturers who, to please the party for which they write or speak, cast 
their pharisaical missiles at the head of the nohle poet, and, in their 
profound want of feeling and taste, talk even ^ lightly " oi his unriyalled 
productions — ^how far, it may he asked, those Joseph' Surf ace Aik.e gentry 
apply the Doctor's apophthegm to themsdvesy it would he somewhat 
curious to speculate ; and yet, perhaps, hardly worth the investigating ; — 
certain it is, however, that tiieir morals, as well as their intellect, are 
far inferior to those of the highly-gifted individual whom they wish to 
malign; and, **when the hand of time shall have swept'' them and their 
grovaling Iticubrationa from the fece of the earth, the poetical fame 
of Lord Byron will go on increasing, and his character, as the most 
original poet of his iime^he admitted and established by posterity, both in 
Europe and America. _. 

M 5 
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Within a windowed niche of tihat high hall 

Sate Bnmswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival^ 

And caught its tone with death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled hecause he deeined it near. 

His heart more truly knew (^t peal too w/bII 
Which stretched his father on a hloody bi^, 

And roused the vengeance blood aloot could quell. 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fightings feU* 

Ah ! then and there was hurryii^g to and fro. 

And gathering tears^ and tremblings of distressi 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blushed at the praise ef their own loveliness ; 
And lliere were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon nights so sweet such awful mom could the ? 

And there was mounting in hot haste the steed : 

The mustering squa^n, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speedy 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal a&r ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white Kps — " The foe ! they come I 
they come !" 

And wild and high the << Camerons' gathering" rose I 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn*s hUla 
Have heard ; and heard, too, have her Saxon foes :— - 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 

Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And Evan's, Dooiald's fame rings in each clansman's ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops as they pasB* 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 
Over the unretuming brave,— alas ! 
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Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them» but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope^ shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 

The mom the marshalling in arms,— the day 
Battle's magiiificentlT-stem array ! 

The thunderclouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay. 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse,— friend, foe,— ^in one red burial blent ! 



THE OCEAN, 
An Image ofl^ Inmeruity ofEtemihf. 

Byron. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not Mim the less, but Nature more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may. be, or have been before. 

To mingle with the Universe andf feel. 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore ; — ^upon the watery plain 
The wredcs are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He smks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unlmelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 
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His steps are not upon thy paths, — i;hy fields 

Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 

For earth's destruction thou dost all despise. 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send'st him, sluvering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 

His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest nim again to earth : — ^there let him lay. 

The armaments which l^understrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals ; 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into the yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 

And many a t3rrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up redms to deserts :— 4ipt so ^ii. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play — 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as Creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed — ^in breeze, or gale, or storm. 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ;-^boundless, endless, and subllme-*- 

The image of Eternity — the throne * 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 
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THE LAST MINSTREL: 

His address to his Native Country. 

Sir Waltxr Scott.* 

Thb way was long, the wind was cold. 

The minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 

Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy ; 

The la^t of all the Bards was he. 

Who sung of Border chivalry. 

For well-a-day ! their date was fled 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed. 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing pal£rey borne. 

He carolled, tight as Wk at mom ; 

No longer courted and caressed. 

High-placed in hall, a welcome guest. 

He poured to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay ; 

Old times were changed, old manners gone^ 

A stranger filled the Stuarts* throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorned and poor. 

He begged his bread from door to door ; 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark's stately- tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower ; 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye- 
No humbler resting-place was nigh. 

* This extraordinary and venatile genius and amiable and excellent 
man (the snccessftil author of a hundred volumes), after dazzUng and de- 
lighting the whole reading world of two hemispheres during a quarter of 
a century, gradually sunk to rest in the bosom of his f^nily in 1833, 
aged 61. 
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With hesitating step, at last, 
The embattled portal-arch he passed. 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war. 
But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor 
The Duchess* marked his weary pace, 
His timid mien, and reverend face. 
And bade her page the menials tell. 
That they should tend the old man well : 
For she had known adversity. 
Though bom in such a high degree ; 
In pride of power, in beauty's bloom. 
Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 
And the old man was gratified. 
Began to rise his minstrel pride : 
And he began to talk anon, 
Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 
And of Earl Walter, rest him God ! 
A braver ne'er to battle rode : 
And how full many a tale he knew. 
Of the old warriors of Buccleuch ; 
And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man's strain, 
Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak. 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak, 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, 
He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; 
The aged minstrel audience gained. 
But, when he reached the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wished his boon denied : 
For, when to tune his harp he tried, 
His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please ; 
And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o'er his aged brain- 
He tried to tune his harp in vain. 

* Ann, Duchess of Bacdench and Monmouth. 
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The pitying Duchess praised its chime> 
And gave him heart, and gave him time. 
Till every string's according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 
And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recal an ancient strain 
He never thought to sing again. 
It was not framed for village churls„ 
But for high dames, and mighty Earls ; 
He had played it to King Charles the Grood, 
When he kept court in Holyrood ; 
And much he wished, yet feared^ to try 
The long foi^tten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed. 
And an uncertain warbling made, 
And oft he shook his hoary head. 
But when he caught the measure wild, 
The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 
And lightened up his faded eyei 
With idl a poef s ecstacy I 
In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
He swept the sounding chords along ! 
The present scene, the future lot. 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot: 
Cold diffidence, and age's frost. 
In the full tide of soul were lost ; 
Each blank, in faithless memory void. 
The poet's glowing thought supplied ; 
And, while his harp responsive rung, 
'Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung ;-^ 

'< Breathes there the man, with sold so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a fore^ strand I 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim * 
Despite those titles, power, and p^ 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
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Living shall forfeit faar renown. 

And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

O Caledonia ! stem and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 
Land of brown heath and shag^ wood. 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand I 
Still, as I view each well-known scene. 
Think what is now, and what hath been. 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft. 
Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 
And thus I love them better still, 
Even in extremity of ill. 
By Yarrow's stream still let me stray. 
Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick breaks 
Although k chill my withered cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot-stone, 
Thougn there, forgotten and alone. 
The Bard may di^w his parting groan. 

Sweet Teviot ! on thy silver tide 

The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 

Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 
Where'er thou wind'st by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still. 

As if thy waves, since Time was bom. 
Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-hom. 
Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow. 
Retains each grief, retains each cnme. 

Its earliest courte was doomed to know, 
And, darker as it downward bears. 
Is stained with past and present tears. 
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THE THREATENED INVASION* 

Rev. Robert Hall, A. M.f 

B? a series of criminal enterprises, by the success of iifuiltj' 
ambition^ the liberties of Europe have been gradually extin- 
guished: the subjugation of Holland, Switzerland, and the 
free towns of Germany, has completed that catastrophe : and 
we are the only people in the eastern hemisphere who are in 
possession of equiEd laws, and a free constitution. Freedom^ 
driven from every spot on the Continent, has sought an asylum 
in a country which she always chose for her favourite abode : 
but she is pursued even here, and threatened with destructicn. 
The inundation of lawless power, after covering the whole 
earth, threatens to follow us here ; and we are most exactly, 
most critically placed in the only aperture where it can be suc- 
cessfully repelled, in the ThermopyUs of the unweree. As &r 
as the interests of freedom are concerned, (the most important 
hyfar of et^lunary interests /) you, my countrymen, stand in 
the capacity of the fcsderal representatives of the human race ; 
jfor with you it is to determine (under God) in what condition 
the latest posterity shall be bom ; their fortunes are entmsted 
to your care, and on your conduct at this moment depends the 
colour and complexion of their destiny. If liberty, a^r being 
extinguished on the Continent, is suffered to expire here, whence 
is it ever to emerge in the midst of that thick night that will 
invest it ? It remains with you then to decide, whether 
that freedom, 9i whose voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke 
from the sleep of ages^ to run a career of virtuous emulation in 
every thing great and good; that freedom which dispelled 
the mists of superstition, and invited the nations to behold 
their God; whose magic torch kindled the rays of genius, 
the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence; that 
freedom which poured into our lap opulence and arts, and 

* This seledioii formed the peroration of a Sermon preached October 
19, 1803, when this country was threatened with an invasion from France; 
Napoleon Buonaparte having collected a large flotilla of flat-bottomed 
boats, and encamped 200,000 troops in the neighbourhood of Boulogne. 

f This extraordinary man, the greatest pulpit orator of his time (whom 
Pr. Parr has so justly eulogized), died in 1831, aged 67. His acuteness 
and learning were surpassed only by his piety and patriotism ! 
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embellbhed life with innumerable institutions and improve- 
mentS) till it became a theatre of wonders ; it is for you to 
decide whether tMs fireedom shall yet surviye, or be coveied 
with a funeral pall, and wrapt in eternal gloom. It is not 
necessary to await your determination. In the solidtade you 
feel to approve yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought 
of what is afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of danger 
must vanish, and you are impatient to mingle in the battle of 
the civilized world. Go then, ye defenders of your country^ 
accompanied with every auspicious omen ; advance .with alacrity 
into the field, where God himself musters the host to war. 
Religion is too much interested in your success, not to lend 
you her aid ; she will shed over this enterprise her selectest 
influence. While you are engaged in the field, many will 
repair to the closet, many to the sanctuary ; the &ithfnl of 
every name will employ that prayer which has power with God ; 
the feeble hands which are unequal to any other weapon, wiQ 
grasp the sword of the Spirit ; and from myriads of humble, 
contrite hearts, the voice of intercession, supplication, and 
weeping, will mingle in its ascent to heaven with the shouts of 
battle and the shock of arms. The extent of your resources, 
under God, is equal to the justice of your cause. But should 
Providence determine otherwise, should you fall in this struggle, 
should the nation fall, you will have the satisfaction (the purest 
allotted to man!) of havhig performed your part; your 
names will be enrolled with the most illustrious dead ; while 
Iposterity to the end of time, as often as they revolve the. events 
of this period (and they will incessantly revolve them) will 
torn to you a reverential eye, while they mourn over the free* 
dom which is entombed in your sepulchre. I cannot but 
Imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, and patriots of every 
age and country, are bending from their elevated seats to wit- 
ness this contest, as if they were incapable, till it be brought 
to a favourable issue, of enjoying their eternal repose. Enjoy 
that repose, illustrious immortals I Your mantle fell when 
you ascended ; and thousands, inflamed with your spirit, and 
impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to swear hy Hkn that 
sitieth upon the throne and livethfor ever and ever, that they 
will protect freedom in her last asylum, and never desert 
that cause which you sustained by your labours, and cemented 
with your blood. And Thou, sole Ruler among the children 
of men, to whom the shields of the earth belong, gird on ihjf 
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swQtd^ thou Most Mighty : go forth with our hosts in the day 
of battle ! Impart, in addition to their hereditary valour, that 
confidence of success which springs from thv presence I Pour 
into their hearts the spirits of departed her%s i Inspire them 
with their own ; and, while led by thy hand, and fighting under 
thy banners, open thou their eyes to behold in every valley 
and in every plain, what the prophet beheld by the same illiuni* 
nation— chariots of fire and horses of fire I llien shall tha 
strong man be as tow, and the fnaker of it as a spark ; and 
they shall both bum togethevy asud none shall quench them. 



ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

Rev. Robert Hall, A. M. 

That such an event should affect us in a manner very superior 
to sintilar calamities which occur in private Hfe, is agreeable 
to the order of nature, and the will of God ; nor is the profound 
sensation it has produced to be oonsidered as the symbol of 
courtly adulation.^ The catastrophe itself, it is true, apart from 
its peculiar circumstances, is not a rare occurrence. Mothers 
oflben expire in the ineffectual effort to give birth to their off- 
spring : both are consigned to the same tomb, and the survivor, 
afrer witnessing the wreck of so many hopes and joys, is left 
to mourn alone, << refusi^ to be comforted, because they are not.'* 
There is no soirow which the imi^^ination can picture, no 
sign of anguish which nature, agonised and oppressed, can ex« 
hibit, no accent of woe, but what is already familiar to the ear of 
fallen, afflicted humanity ; and the roll which Ezekiel beheld 

* Pronounoed ad-ju^-shun : D like T, to which It ia so nearly related, 
when it eomes alter tht acoent, either />nniary or secmfdary, and is followed 
by the diphthong ia, ie, to, eu, or u long, slides into the sound of the 
oonsonant j ; thus soldier is nniyersally and justly pronounoed as if written 
sci^ur ; grandeur, gran-jwr ; and verdure (where it must be remembered 
that u is a diphthong) ver-jure; and, for the same reason, iductUion is 
ele«mtly pronounced ed-jucation. 

But where the accent is upon the vowel, the preceding D or T is 
not aspirated — Whence it is improper to pronounce Duke and reduce, as if 
juke and rejuce : and in satiate, where the accent precedes the consonant^ 
it takes the sound of she, and is pronounced sa-SMHUe; but in the noun 
satiety, where the accent is upon the vowd, the preceding consonant is 
not aspirated, and the word is pronounced «a-^i'«e-te. 
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flying through the heavens, inscribed within and withonty 
<< with sorrow, lamentation, and woe," enters, sooner or later, 
into every house, and discharges its contents in every bosom. 
But, in the privati departments of life, the distressing incidents 
which occur, are confined to a narrow circle. The hope of an 
individual is crushed ; the happiness of a family is destroyed ; 
but the social system is unimpaired, and its movements expe- 
rience no impediment, and sustain no sensible injury. (The 
arrow passes through the air, which soon closes upon it, and all 
again is tranquil.) But when the great lights and ornaments 
of the world, placed aloft to conduct its inferior movements, are 
extinguished, such an event resembles the apocalyptic vial 
poured into that element which changes its whole temperature, 
and is the presage of fearful* commotions, of thunders, and light- 
nings, and tempests. 

Bom to inherit the most illustrious monarchy in the world, 
and united at an early period to the object of her choice, whose 
virtues amply justified her preference, the Princess enjoyed the 
highest connubial felicity, and had the prospect of combining 
all the tranquil enjoyments of private life, with the splendour <^ 
a royal station. Placed on the summit of society, to her every 
eye was turned, in her every hope was centred, and nothing was 
wanting to complete her felicity, excepting perpetuity. To a 
grandeur of mind suited to her illustrious birth and lofty desti* 
nation, she joined an exquisite taste for the beauties of nature 
and the charms of retirement ; where, fkr from the gaze of the 
multitude, and the frivolous agitations of fashionable life, she 
employed her hours in visiting, with her illustrious con8ort,f the 

* When this adjective means aio/tJ, as it does here, it is pronounced as 
if written ferjvl ; when the being afraid, fereful, 

f A clever writer in " Bentley" for &e present month (April, 1845), 
speaking of the admirable picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence of this inconi- 
parable Princess, says, — ** I visited Claremont^ daring the first burst of 



t Claremont ! — ^the once snperlattvely-happy, brilliant, envied Clare- 
mont— -What an assemblage of reminiscences, and associations, does the 
writing of thy name conjure up I Bat to go into the subject here were 
alike impracticable and absurd ! The adored mistress of this delightfril 
mansion-* the never-to-be-forgotten Princess Charlotte AugustaZ-was 
married on the 2nd of May, 1816, to the wortiiy object of her choice. 
Prince Leopold of Saze Cobourg (uncle to our beloved, noble-spirited 
Qaeen, and, since 1831, Kingof &lgiam,) and died at Claremont — having 
been ** spared just long enough to hear the tidings of her infant's death"— 
on the 6th of Nov., 1817.^Ed. 
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cottages of the poor^ in improving her virtues, in perfecting her 
reason, and acquiring the knowlcKclge best adapted to qualify her 
for the possession of power, and the cares of empire. 

One thing only was wanting to render out satisfaction com- 
plete, in the prospect of the accession of such a Princess; it 
was that she might becdbie the liying mother of children. 

The long wished for moment at length arrived ; but, alas I 
the event, anticipated with so much, eagerness, will form the 
most melancholy page in our history. It is no reflection on 
this amiable Princess to suppose, that in her early dawn, with the 
** dew of her youth*' so fresh upon her, she anticipated a long 
series of years, and expected to be led through successive scenes 
of enchantment, rising above each other in fascination and beauty. 
It is natural to suppose she identified herself with this great 
nation, which she was bom to govern ; and that while she con- 
templated its pre-eminent lustre in arte and in arms, its com- 
merce encircling the globe, its colonies diffused through both 
hemispheres, and the beneficial effects of its institutions, extend- 
ing over the whole earth; she considered them as so many 
component parts of her own grandeur. Her heart, we may 
well conceive, would often be ruffled with emotions of trembling 



that uniTersal lament which rung throughout England, which clothed 
our very churches in black, and caUed forth, (on the night when the cold 
remains of that lovely and royal creature were deposited in St. George's 
Chapel,) responsive services, and tolling bells, and the funeral chant in most 
of the parish churches in England, — I then visited Claremont. There I 
saw that exquisite effoit of Lawrence's art. The face is delicacy itself, and 
has, indeed, a look of ill-health, perhaps to be accounted for merely on the 
score of the young ill-fated Princess's situation ; perhaps, it might be an 
indication or a doom already sealed. A black mantle is held over the 
form, which seems enfeebled, and bears no longer the majestic air of the 
usual portraits. No coronet of roses decks her brow ; but her hair, in 
careless curls, falls upon the fair, but scarcely tinted cheek. The attri. 
butes of the Princess are lost in the lovelier, though homelier charac- 
teristics of the woman. With what mournful interest must her royal 
husband (once her*s alpne) look upon that, the last portrait of that match- 
less being, when he visits Claremont. I have heard that he desires to be 
alone — and is sometimes long alone — in that chamber in which imagination 
can paint the agony, — the young mother's hopes,- — their blight, — the 
heroic snbmission, — ^the look of fond affection, — the first love of that 
warm heart, — the whispered tenderness on either side,~ the hands clasped 
in each other; then the chill,-- the pain, — the ominous faintness, — the 
consternation around, — the suffering of a few short moments, — the fare- 
well, looked, not uttered, — the death!" 
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ecstacvy when she reflected that it was her province to live 
i^tirely for others ; to compose the felicity of a great people ; to 
move in a sphere which would afford scope for the exercise of 
philanthropy the most enlarged, of wisdom the most enlightened; 
and that, while others are doomed to pass through the world in 
obscurity, she was to supply the mat^ials of history, and to 
impart that impulse to society which was to decide the destiny 
of future generations. Fired with the ambition of equalling, or 
surpassing, the most distingpiished of her predecessors, she pro- 
bably did not despair of reviving the remembrance of the 
brightest parts of their story, and of onee more attaching the 
epoch of British glory to the annals of a female reign. It is 
needless to add, that the nation wait with her, and probably 
outstripped her in these delightful anticipations. We fondly ' 
hoped that a life so inestimable, would be protracted to a distant 
period, and that after diffusing the blessings of a just and en* 
lightened administralion, and being surrounded by a numerous 
progeny, she would gradually, in a good old age, sink imder the 
horizon, amidst the embraces of her family, and the benedictions 
of her country. But, alas I these delightful visions are fled, 
and what do we behold in their room, but the funeral pall and 
shroud, a palace in mourning, a nation in tears, and the shadow 
of death settled over both like a cloud ! O the unspeakable 
vanity of human hopes ! the incurable blindness of man to fii« 
liurity ! ever doomed to grasp at shadows, to seize with avidity 
what turns to dust and ashes in his hand, "to sow the wind, 
and reap the whirlwind." — 

Without the slightest warning, without the opportunity of a 
moment's immediate preparation, in the midst of the deepest 
tranquillity, at midnight a voice was heard in the palace, not of 
sin^g men and singing women, not of revelry and mirth, but 
the cry, " Behold the bridegroom cometh ! " The mother in 
the bloom of youth, spared just long enough to hear the tidings 
of her infant's death, almost immediately, as if summoned by his 
spirit, follows him into etemily. ** It is a night much to be 
remembered." Who foretold this event, who conjectured it, 
who detected at a distance the faintest presage of its approach, 
which, when it arrived, mocked the efforts of human skill, as 
much by their incapacity to prevent, as their inability to foresee 
it ! Unmoved by the tears of conjugal affection, unawed by the 
presence of grandeur and the prerogatives of power, inexorable 
death hastened to execute his stern commission, leaving nothing 
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to loyalty itself» but to retire and weep. Who can faU to discerns 
on tms awful occasion, the hand of Him who << bringeth princes 
to nothing, who maketh the judges of the earth as vanity ;" 
who says, ** they shall not be planted ; yea, they shall not be 
sown ; yea, their stock shall not take root in the earth ;'* |uid he 
<' shall blow upon them, and they shall wither, and the whbrlwind 
shall take them away as stubble." 

But is it now any subject of regret, think you, to this ami* 
able Princess so suddenly removed, ** that her sun went down 
while it was yet day," or that, prematurely snatohed from pros- 
pects the most brilliant and enchanting, she was compelled to 
close her eyes so soon on a world, of whose grandeur she formed 
so conspicuous a part ? No I in the full fruition of eternal joys, 
for which we humbly hope Religion prepared her, she is so hx 
£rom looking back with lingering regret on what she has quitted, 
that she is surprised it had the power of affscling her so much ; — 
that she took so deep an interest in the scenes of this shadowy 
state of being, while so near to an " eternal weight of glory ; ' 
and» as far as memory may be supposed to contribute to her luipf 
piness, by associating the present with the past, it is not the 
recollection of her illustrious birth and elevated prospects, but 
that she visited the abodes of the poor, and learned to weep with 
those that weep ; that, surrounded with the fascinations of 
pleasure, she was not inebriated by its charms ; that she resisted 
the strongest temptations to pride, preserved her ears open to 
truth, was impatient of the voice of flattery ; in a word, that she 
sought and cherished the inspirations of piety, and walked humbly 
with her God. 

The nation has certainly not been wanting in the proper ex^ 
pression of its poignant reg^ret, at the sudden removal of this 
most lamented Princess, nor of their sympathy with the roysl 
family, deprived by this visitation of its brightest ornaments 
Sorrow is painted in every countenance, the pursuits of busi* 
ness and of pleasure have been suspended, and the kingdom is 
covered with the signals of distress. But what, my friends, (if 
it were lawful to indulge such a thought) what would be the 
funeral obsequies of a lost soul? Where shall we find tears 
fit to be wept at such a spectacle ; or, could we realise the cala- 
mity in all its extent, what tokens of commiseration and con- 
cern would be deemed equal to the occasion? Would it 
sufiice for the sun to veil his light, and the moon her bright- 
ness ; to cover the ocean with mourning and the heavens with 
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sackclotih ; or, were the whole fabric of nature to become ani- 
mated and vocal, would it be possible for her to utter a groan 
too deep, or a cry too piercing, to express the magnitude and 
extent of such a catastrophe I* 



SOLITUDE. 
Byron. 

# • 

TiS night, when Meditation bids us feel 

We once have loved, though love is at an end: 
The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal, 

Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend. 
Who with the weight of years would wish to bend. 

When Youth itself survives young Love and Joy ? 
Alas I when mingling souls forget to blend, 

Death hath but little left him to destroy ! 
Ah ! happy years! once more who would not be a boy ? 

Thus bending o'er the vessel's laving side, 

To gaze on Dian's wave-reflected sphere ; 
The soul forgets her schemes of hope and pride. 

And flies unconscious o'er each backward year. 
None are so desolate, but something dear. 

Dearer than self, possesses or possessed 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear ; 

A flashing pang I of which the weary breast 
Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. 

To sit on rocks^ to muse o*er flood and fell. 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene. 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell. 

And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean. 

This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Conve se with Nature's charms, and view her stores unrolled. 

* Ab this selection of the justly celebrated Sermon has been copiol 
without remark into other " Collections," the Editor of this volume deems 
it necessary to say that it was originally selected, at it ia here given^ by Atf^ 
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Bttt, 'midst the crowd, the hunf, the shock of men, 

To hear, to see, to fed, and to possess. 
And roam along the world's tired denizen, 

With none who hless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress I 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less, 

Of all that flattered, followed, sought and sued, 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude I 



A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE OF AFFECTION IN 

HUMBLE LIFE. 

Rev. George Crabbe.* 

Yes I there aref real mourners — I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, nuld, suffering, and serene. 
Attention (through the day) her duties claimed, 
And to be useful as resigned she aimed ; 
Neatly she dressed, nor vainly seemed to expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 
But when her wearied parents sunk to sleep. 
She sought her place to meditate and weep ; 

"* This exemplary divine, and nature's admired truth-loving poet, died 
in 1839, aged 78. He was bom at Aldborough, in Suffolk. 

t The copula here (*'are*') is accented. Readers in general are 
apt to give the copula *<is" or "not" an emphatic force when 
tbe predicate should plainly receive it ; — thus, in the proposition ^ truly 

■ttb. cop. prcd. 

God I is I loving | onto Israel," we often hear the copula *'is'' 
made emphatic, wImu the subject '* God** and the predicate "loving** 
demand the emphasis. In some cases, however, *' the copula" is pro- 
perly the emphatic word when the proposition may be considered as in 
opposition to its contradictory ; and then, if the proposition be aflbmative 
(as in the present example) the verb is or are is accented ; if negative, 
the adverb not. And with reference to the Decahguet as Archbishop 
Whately most judiciously observes, if it had been a question whether we 
ought to eteal or not, the commandment in answer to that, would have 
been rightly pronounced, **Thou shalt not steal ;" — but the question 
being, what things we are forbidden to do, the answer is that ** to steaK* 
is one of them, and, consequently, the oommaiid should be read 

A A * A 

*' Thoa I shalt not | steal.*' 

N 
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Then to her mind was all the past displayed. 
That faithful Memory brings to Sorrow's aid : 
For then she thought on one regretted youth, 
Her tender trust and his unquestioned truth ; 
In every place she wandered where they'd been, 
And sadly- sacred held the parting scene 
Where last for sea he took his leave; — ^that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace. 
For long the courtship was, and he would say 
Each time he sailed — ^this one, and then the day- 
Yet prudence tarried, and when last he went. 
He cbrew from pitpng love a full consent. 

Happy he sailed, and great the care she took. 
That he should softly sleep, and smartly look; 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck; 
And every comfort men at sea can know, 
Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow: 
For he to Greenland sailed, and much she told, 
How he should guard against the climate's cold ; 
Yet saw not danger ; dangers he'd withstood^ 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood : 
His messmates smiled at flushings in his cheek. 
And he too smiled, but seldom would he speak ; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain. 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain. 

He called his friend, and prefaced, with a sigh, 
A lover's message — ^Thomas, I must die : 
Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 
And gazing go I — ^Lf not this trifle take. 
And say, till death, I wore it for her sake : 
Yes ! I must die— blow on, sweet breeze, blow on ! 
Give me one look, before my life be gone ; 
Oh ! give me that I and let me not despair, — 
One last fond look I — and now repeat the prayer." 

He had his wish — had more ; I will not paint 
The lovers' meeting; she beheld him faint— 
With tender fears she took a nearer view. 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew; 
He tried to smile; and half succeeding, said, 
** Yes I I must die " — and hope for ever fled. 
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Still long she nursed him; tender thoughts meantime 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ^ 
With him she prayed, to him his Bible read, 
Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head : 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer, 
Apart she sighed ; alone she shed the tear ; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 
One day he lighter seemed, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seemed to think, 
Yet said not so—" Perhaps he will not sink." 
A sudden brightness in his look appeared, 
A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ; — 
She had been reading in the book of prayer. 
And led him forth, and placed him in his chair ; 
Lively he seemed, and spoke of all he knew. 
The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall. 
Bat she has treasured, and she loves them all. 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people---death has made them deaf. 
He named his friend, but then his hand she pressed. 
And fondly whispered, " Thou must go to rest." 
** I go," he said ; but as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ! 
Then gazed, affrightened ; but she caught a last, 

A dying look of lov^e, and all was past I 

* ****** 

She placed a decent stone his grave above. 

Neatly engraved an offering of her love ; 

For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed^ 

Awake alike to duty and the dead. 

She would have grieved had friends presumed to spare 

The least assistance — 'twas her proper care. 

There will she come, and on the grave will sit, 

Folding her arms in long abstracted fit ; 

But if observer pass, will take her round. 

And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 

Then go again, and thus her hour employ. 

While vi^sions ple'ase her, and while w'^oes destroy. 
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Forbear^ sweet maid ! nor be by fancy led 
To hold mysterious converse with the de^'ad ! 
For sure at length thy thoughts — their constant strain-^ 
In this sad conflict will disturb thy brain I 
All have their tasks and trials ; thine are hard. 
But short the time and glorious the reward * 
Thy patient spirit to thy duties give, 
Rega rd the de'ad, but, to the li'^ving, liVe !* 
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PRIDE OF RANK-^F ANCESTRY— OF A 

COXCOMB ! 

Dr. Thomas BRowN.f 

In this preparatory scene, we are placed to enjoy as much hap- 
piness, as is consistent with the preparatioti for a nobler world, 
— ^to diffuse to others all the happiness which it is in our power 
to communicate to them, — and to offer to Him, who made us, 
that best adoration, which consists in love of his goodness, and 
an unremitting zeal to execute the honourable charge which he 
has consigned to us, of furthering those great views of good, 
which men, indeed, may thus instrumentally promote, but 
which only the divine mind could have originally conceived. 
In this glorious delegation, all earthly, and, I may say, all 
eternal excellence consists. With whatever illusion human 
pride may delight to flatter itself, he is truly the noblest, in the 
sight of wisdom and of Heaven, however small his share may 
be of that adventitious grandeur, which, in those who are 
morally great, is nothing, and less than nothing in those who 
are morally vile, — Tie is the noblest, who applies his faculties 
most seduloushf to the most generous purposes, vnth the 
warmest impression of that divine goodness which has formed 
the heart to be susceptible of wishes so divine. ' If we be proud 



* While on his death-bed, and very shortly before closing his brilliant 
eartlily sojourn, Charles James Fox, whose refined taste in literature was 
surpassed only by the benevolence of his heart, is said to have requested 
one of his sorrowing attendant friends to read to him this beautiful touch- 
ing Episode ; — it is almost equally unnecessary to add, that the request 
res granted, and that the dying statesman felt himself soothed and 
gratified 1 

t Late ProfMsor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
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of any thing which does not confer dignity on the intellectual, 
or moral or religious nature of man^ we may be certain that 
we are proud of that which, if considered without relation to 
objects that may be indirectly promoted by it, is, in itself, more 
worthy of our contempt than of our pride. The peace and 
good order, and consequently the happiness of society, require, 
indeed that forms of respect should be paid to mere station, 
and to the accidental possession of wealth and hereditary 
honours ; but they do not require, that the possessor of these 
should conceive hunself truly raised above others in that only 
real dignity which is more than a trapping, or fonn of courte- 
ous salutation in the gaudy pageantries of the day. " If the 
great," says Massillon, << have no other glory than that of their 
ancesV>rs ; if their titles are their only virtues ; if we must 
recal past ages to find in them something that is worthy of 
our homage, — ^their hirth dishonours them even in the estima- 
tion of the world.'' Their name is opposed by us to their 
person — we read the histories that record the great deeds of 
their ancestors, and we demand of their unworthy successors 
the virtues which formerly conferred so much glory on their 
country. The weight of honour, which they inherit, is to them 
but a burthen, that sinks them still lower to the ground. Yet, 
how visible on every brow b the pride of their origin I They 
count the degrees of their gprandeur by ages, which are no 
more, — by dimities, which they no longer possess, — ^by actions, 
which they have* not performed, — ^by ancestors, of whom a little 
indistinguishable dust is all that remains, — by monuments, 
which the passing injuries of season after season have effaced ; 
and they think themselves superior to the rest of mankind, 
because they have more domestic ruins to mark the desolation 
of time, and can thus produce more proofs than other men 
of the vanity of all eiurthly things. High birth, it will be 
readily allowed, is an illustrious prerogative, to which the 
consent of nations, in every period of the world, has attached 
peculiar distinctions of honour. Yet it is a title only, not a 
virtue ; — an engagement to glory, and a domestic lesson of the 
means hy which it may he obtained — not that which either 
constitutes glory^ or confers it ! The succession of honour, 
which it seems to convey to us, perishes, and becomes extinct 
in us, if we inherit only the name^ without inheriting the 
virtues that rendered it illustrious. We sink, then, into the 
general mass of mankind, and begin, as it were, a new race* 
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Our nobility belongs to our na'^e only, and our pe^rson, in 
every thing which is truly our own, has as little ancestry as 
the meanest of the crowd. If a pride, which has still at least 
some relation to virtue, or to what was counted virtue, however 
distant, involve absurdity, — ^what are we to think of those 
species of pride, which have no relation to virtue of any kind, 
which are founded on every frivolity, or perhaps on every 
vice, as if it were the highest title to the applause of mankind 
to be of the least possible service to their interests 9 What shall 
we think of the mind of that man, who, endowed with a capacity of 
serving God by benefiting the world in which he is placed to 
represent him, can derive dignity from the thought of having 
placed a button where a button never had been placed before, — 
whose face glows with a noble pride, as he walks the streets with 
this new dignity, — and who derives from the consciousness of this 
button, — I will not say as much happiness, for I will not pro^ 
titute the noble word, — ^but, at least, as much self-complacency 
as is felt, in the I^our of his glorious mortality, by the expiring 
j^ombatant for freedom, or the martyr ! 



DUTIES OF CONJUGAL RELATION. 

Dr, Thomas Brown. 

The husband should have as his great object and rule of 
conduct, the happiness of the wife. Of that happiness, the 
confidence in his afifection is the chief element ; and the proofs 
of this affection on his part, therefore, constitute his chief 
duty, — an affection that is not lavish of caresses only, as if 
these were the only demonstrations of love, but of that respect 
which distinguishes love as a principlcy from that brief passion 
which assumes, and only assumes, the name,^—- a respect which 
consults the judgment, as well as the wishes of the object 
beloved, — which considers her^ who is worthy of being taken 
to the heart, as worthy of being admitted to all the counsels 
of the heart. If there be any delights, of which he feels the 
value as essential to his own happiness, — if his soul be sensible 
to the charms of literary excellence, — and if he consider the 
improvement of his own understanding, and the cultivation of 
his own taste, as a duty, and one of the most delightful duties, 
of an intellectual being, — he will not consider it as a duty or a 
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delight that helongs only to man, but will feel it more delightful, 
as there is now another soul that may share with him all 
the pleasure of the progress. To love the happiness of her 
whose happiness is in his affection, is of course to be conjugally 
faithful ; but it is more than to be merely .faithful ; it is not 
to allow room even for a doubt as to that fidelity, at least for 
such a doubt as a reasonable mind might form. It is truly to 
love her best — ^but it is also to seem to feel that love which is 
truly felt. 

As the happiness of the wife is the rule of conjugal duty 
to the husband, the happiness of the husband is in like man- 
ner the rule of conjugal duty to the wife. There is no human 
being, whose affection is to be to her like his affection, as there 
is no happiness, which is to be to her like the happiness which 
he enjoys. What I have said of the moral obligation of the 
husband, is not less applicable to her duty ; but, though the 
gentle duties belong to both, it is to her province that they 
more especially belong ; because she is at once best fitted by 
nature for the ministry of tender courtesies, and best exercised 
in the offices that inspire them. While man is occupied in 
other cares during the business of the day, the business of her 
day is but the continued discharge of many little duties, that 
have a direct relation to wedlock, in the common household 
which it has formed. He must often forget her^ or be useless 
to the world ! she is most useful to the world by remembering 
him ! From the tumultuous scenes which agitate many of his 
hours, he returns to the calm scene, where peace awaits him, 
and happiness is sure to attend him — ^because she is there wait- 
ing, whose smile is peace, and whose very presence is more 
than happiness to his heart. 

Here Love his golden shafts employs — ^here lights 
His constant lamp and waves his purple wings — 
Here reigns, and revels. 



THE GREAT EVIL IN MATRIMONIAL LIFE,— 

MUTUAL DUTIES OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Dr. Thomas Brown. 

The great evil in matrimonial life, is the cessation of those 
cares wluch were regarded as necessary for obtaining love, but 
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which are unfortunately conceived to he less necessary when 
love is once obtained. The carelessnesses of a husband are not 
less severely felt, however, because they are the neglects of one 
whose attentions are more valuable, as he who offers them is 
more valued : and ft^uent inattentions, by producing frequent 
displeasure, may at last, though they do not destroy love whoUy, 
destroy the best happiness of love. No advice can be more 
salutary for happiness, than that which recommends an equal 
attention to please, and an anxiety not to offend, after twenty 
years of wedlock, as when it was the object of the lover to 
awake the passion on which he conceived every enjoyment of 
his life to depend. We gain at least as much in preserving a 
heart, as in conquering one. 

The cessation of these cares would be, of itself, no slight evil, 
even though love had originally been less profuse of them, than 
it usually is, in the extravagance of an unreflecting passion. 
She who has been worshipped as a goddess, must feel doubly 
the insult of the neglect, which afl>erwards disdains to bestow on 
her the common honour that is paid to woman ; and with the 
ordinary passions of a human being, it will be difficult for her 
to retain, I will not say love — ^for that is abandoned — ^but the 
decorous and dignified semblance of love, for him who has cared 
little for the reality of it. It is not easy to say by how insen- 
sible a transition, in many cases, this conjugal resentment, or 
forced indifference, passes into conjugal infidelity ; though it b 
easy, in such a case, to determine to whom the greater portion 
of the guilt is to be ascribed. 

If, however, it be necessary for man to be careful to whom 
he engages himself by a vow so solemn, it is surely not less 
necessary for the gentler tenderness of woman. She, too, has 
duties to fulfil^ that depend on love, or at least that can be sweet- 
ened only by love ; and when she engages to perform them 
where love is not felt, she is little aware of the precariousness 
of such a pledge, and of the perils to which she is exposing her- 
self. It is truly painM, then, to see, in the intercourse of the 
world, how seldom affection is considered as a necessary matri- 
monial preliminary. — It is painful to see one, who has in other 
respects, perhaps, many moral excellencies, consent, as an ac- 
complice in this fraud, to forego the moral delicacy which con- 
demns the apparent sale of affection, that is not to be sold,-— 
rejoice in the splendid sacrifice which is thus made of her peace, 
—consign her person to one whom she despises, with the same 
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indifference as she consigns her hand, — a prostitute for gold, 
not less truly because the prostitution is to be for life, and not 
less criminally a prostitute^ because to the guilt and meanness 
of the pecuniary barter are added the g^uilt of a mockery of 
tenderness^ that wishes to deceive man, and the still greater 
goilt of a perjury that^ in tows which the heart belies, would 
wish to deceive Grod, on whom it calls to sanction the deceit. 

<< There is a place on the earth," it has been said, << where 
pure joys are unknown — from which politeness is banished, and 
has griven place to selfishness, contradiction, and half-veiled in- 
sults. Remorse and inquietude, like furies, that are never 
weary of assailing, torment the inhabitants. This place is the 
house of a wedded pair, who have no mutual love, nor even 
esteem. — ^There is a place on the earth, to which vice has no 
entrance, — ^where the gloomy passions have no empire, — ^where 
pleasure and innocence dwell constantly together, — where cares 
and labours are delightfiil, — where every pain is forgotten in re- 
ciprocal tenderness, — ^where there is an equal enjoyment of the 
past, the present, and the future. It is the house, too, of a 
wedded pair — ^but of a pair who, in wedlock, are lovers still /" 



DUTIES OF A BENEFACTOR— GRATITUDE. 

Dr. Thomas Brown. 

When a benefiictor forgets his duties, and makes a cruel use 
of the favours which he may have conferred, there is no tyrant 
whose cruelty is more oppressive ; because it is the tyranny of 
one whom we cannot oppose like other t3rrants. They may, 
indeed, shackle our arms ; but the iron clasp of this moral op- 
pressor is placed where it is most powerfully felt, upon the 
heart itself, that may feel the worthlessness, but that is deprived 
of all power of rising against it. There are beings of this kind, 
who use the means of beneficence only for purposes the most 
malevolent, — whose very gifts are snares, — ^who oblige, that 
they may afterwards be malicious with impunity, — exacting, 
ever after, from their unfortunate victims, assiduities and ser- 
vices which it is unreasonable to pay, — and rejoicing, if he fail 
in them, that they may have the still greater pleasure of pro- 
claiming his ingratitude. 

^' Ingratitude indeed,*' as Rousseau justly observes, " would 
be £u* rarer than it is, if the benefactor were less frequently a 

n5 
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usurer. What lias done us good, is dear to us, by the very 
sentiment of our nature. Ingratitude is not in the heart of 
man ; but intere;tt is there ; and the obliged who are ungrate" 
/ulf are far fewer in number than the ohligers, who are inte^ 
restedy and who have sold what they have only feigned to give** 
— " When is it," he continues, '* that we see any one who is 
forgotten by his benefactor, forget himf A benefactor who 
can thus forget, the obliged never fails to remember, — ^he speaks 
of him with pleasure, as he thinks of him with tenderness. If 
an opportunity occur, on which he can- show, — by any unex- 
pected service, that he remembers the service which was before 
conferred on himself, — ^with what internal delight does he then 
satisfy his gratitude, — ^with what expression of joy does he make 
himself recognised, — ^with what transport does he say. My turn 
is come f Such is the genuine voice of nature. A kindness, 
that was truly a kindness^ never yet found a bosom that was 
imgratefiil." 

The expression, if it were meant to be understood strictly, 
would certainly be a little too strong ; since there may be in- 
gratitude even to the most generous, as there may be any other 
atrocious offence. But it is only in the bosoms of the most 
atrocious, that such ingratitude can arise ; and, of this, at least, 
we may be sure, that the best preservative against a failure of 
duty on the part of the obliged, is for the obliger himself to M- 
fil all the duties of a benefactor.* 



THE ELDER'S DEATH-BED. 

John Wilson, sQ.f 

For six years' Sabbaths I had seen the Elder in his accus- 
tomed place beneath the pulpit — and, with a sort of solemn fear, 
had looked on his steadfast countenance, during sermon, psalm, 
and prayer. On returning to the scenes of my infancy, I met 

* The poetry of Dr. Brown, though correct and refined, is for the most 
part feeble and nnimpassioned; but his Prose compositions, as the four 
preceding selections may testify, are often both energetic and eloquent 

f The distinguished occupant of the chair of Moral Philosophy in tiie 
University of Edinburgh was bom in Paisley, in the year 1788. He 
entered the College of Glasgow during his 13th year; was thence trans- 
ferred to Magdalen College, Oxford; and about 1820, succeeded the late 
Dr. Thomas Brown. This truly great man — beloved and respected by all 

who know him — earned his first laurels as a poet ; his connexion with 

Blackwood*s Magazine as " Christopher North," is well known; and Mr. 
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the Pastor going to pray by his death-bed — and with the privi- 
lege which nature gives us to behold, even in their last extre- 
mity, the loving and beloved, I turned to accompany him to the 
house of sorrow, of resignation, and of death. 

And now, for the first time, I observed, walking close to the 
feet of his horse, a little boy about ten years of age, who kept 
fiiequently looking up in the Pastor's face, with his blue eyes 
bathed in tears. A changeful expression of grief, hope, and 
despair, made almost pale cheeks which otherwise were bloom- 
ing in health and beauty, — and I recognised, in the small fea- 
tures and smooth forehead of childhood, a resemblance to the 
aged man who, we understood, was now lying on his death- 
bed. " They had to send his grandson for me through the 
snow, mere child as he is," said the Minister, looking tenderly 
on the boy ; '^ but love makes the young heart bold — and there 
is One who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb." 

As we slowly approached the cottage, through a deep snow- 
drift, which the distress within had prevented the inmates from 
removing, we saw, peeping out from the door, brothers and 
sisters of our little guide, who quickly disappeared, and then 
their mother showed herself in their stead, expressing, by her 
raised eyes, and arms folded across her breast, how thankful 
she was to see, at last, the Pastor, beloved in joy, and trusted 
in trouble. 

A few words sufficed to say who was the stranger»and the 
dying inan, blessing me by name, held out to me his cold 
shrivelled hand in token of recognition. I took my seat at a 
small distance from the bed side, and left a closer station for 
those who were more dear. The Pastor sat down near the 
Elder's head — and by the bed, leaning on it with gentle hands, 
stood that matron, his daughter-in-law : a figure that would 
have sainted a higher dwelling, and whose native beauty was 
now more touching in its grief. But religion upheld her whom 
nature was bowing down ; not now for the first time were the 
lessons taught by her father to be put into practice, for I saw 
that she was clothed in deep mourning — and she behaved like 
the daughter of a man whose life had not only been irreproach- 
able, but lofty, with fear and hope fighting desperately, but 
silently, in the core of her pure and pious heart. 

Hallam, in reference to the splendid effusions of the noble Professor in 
that popular miscellany, has justly characterised him as ** a living writer 
of the most ardent and entihasiaatic genius, whose eloquence is as the 
rush of mighty waters.** 
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<< If the storm do not abate/' said the sick man, after a 
pause, " it will be hard for my friends to carry me over the 
drifts to the kirk-yard." This sudden approach to the grave, 
struck, as with a bar of ice, the heart of the loving boy — and, 
with a long deep sigh, he fell down, with his fiice like ashes, on 
the bed, while the old man's palsied right hand had just 
strength to lay itself upon his head. 

<< God has been gracious to me a sinner," said the dying man. 
" During thirty years that I have been an elder in your kirk, 
never have I missed sitting there one Sabbath. When the 
mother of my children was taken from me — ^it was on a Tues- 
day she died — and on a Saturday she was buried. We stood 
together when my Alice was let down into the narrow house 
made for all living. On the Sabbath I joined in the public 
worship of God — she commanded me to do so the night before 
<4he went away. I could not join in the psalm that Sabbath, 
•for her voice was not in the throng. — Her grave was covered 
up, and grass and flowers grew there." 

The old man ceased speaking — and his grand-child, now able 
to endure the scene, — for strong passion is its own support, 
— glided softly to a little table, and bringing a cup in which 
a cordial had been mixed, held it in his small soft hands to 
his grandfather's lips. He drank, and then said, << Come 
closer to me, Jamie, and kiss me for thine own and thy 
father's sake ;" and as the child fondly pressed his rosy lips 
on those of his grandfather, so white and withered, the teiurs 
fell over all the old man's face, and then trickled down on the 
golden head of the child sobbing in his bosom. 

<< Jamie, thy own father has forgotten thee in thy infancy* 
and me in my old age ; but, Jamie, forget not thou thy father, 
nor thy mother; for that, thou knowest and feelest, is the 
commandment of God." 

The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. He had 
gradually stolen closer and closer unto the loving old man, and 
now was lying, worn out with sorrow, drenched and dissolved in 
tears, in his grandfather's bosom. His mother had sunk down 
on her knees, and hid her face with her hand. "Oh I if my 
husband knew but of this — ^he would never, never desert h» 
dying father ?" And I now knew that the Elder was praying 
on his death-bed for a disobedient and wicked son. 

At this affecting time the Minister took the Family-Bible 
on his kness, and said, " Let us sing to the praise and glory of 
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Gody part of the fifteenth Psalm ;" and he read, with a tre- 
mulous and broken voice, those beautiful verses, — 

« Within thy tabernacle. Lord, 
Who shall abide with thee ? 
And in thy high and holy hill 
Who shall a dweller be ? 

" The man that walketh uprightly, 
And worketh righteousness. 
And as he thinketh in his heart, 
So doth he truth express." 

Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was opened, and a tall 
fine-looking man entered, but with a lowering and dark counte- 
nance, seemingly in sorrow, in misery, and remorse. Agitated, 
confounded, and awe-struck by the melancholy and dirge-Uke 
music, he sat down on a chair, and looked with a ghastly face 
towards his father's death- bed. When the psalm ceased, the 
Elder said with a solemn voice, " My son — thou art come in 
time to receive thy father's blessing. May the remembrance 
of what will happen in this room, before the morning again 
shine over the Hazel-glen, win thee from the error of thy ways ! 
Thou art here to witness the mercy of thy God and thy 
Saviour, whom thou hast forgotten." 

The Minister looked, if not with a stem, yet with an up- 
braiding countenance, on the young man, wno had not re- 
covered his speech, and said, ^* William I for three years past 
your shadow has not darkened the door of the house of God. 
They who fear not the thunder, may tremble at the still small 
voice — now is the hour for repentance — that your father's spirit 
may carry up to Heaven tidings of a contrite soul saved from 
the company of sinners I " 

The young man, with much effort, advanced to the bed- 
side, and at kst found voice to say, << Father — I am not without 
affections of nature — and I hurried home the moment I heard 
that the minister had been seen riding towards our house. 
I hope that you will yet recover, and; if I have ever made you 
unhappy, I ask your forgiveness — ^for though I may not think 
as you do on matters of religion, I have a human heart. Father ! 
I may have been unkind, but I am not cruel. I ask your for- 
giveness." 

<< Come near to me, William ; kneel down by the bedside, 
and let my hand feel the head of my beloved son — ^for blindness 
is coming finst upon me. Thou wert my first bom, and thou 
art my only livmg son. All thy brothers and sisters are lying 
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in the chnrch-yard, beside her whose sweet fiure thine own, 
William, did once so much resemUe. Long wert thoa the joy, 
the pride of my soul, — aye, too much the pride, lor there was 
not in all the parish such a man, soch a son, as my own Wil- 
liam* If thy heart has since been changed, God may inspire it 
again with right thoughts. I have sorely wept for thee — ay, 
William, when there was none near me — eren as David wept 
for Absalom — for thee, my son, my son !" 

A long deep groan was the only reply ; but the whole body 
of the kneeling man was convulsed ; and it was easy to see hk 
suffering, his contrition, his remorse, and his despair. The 
Pastor said, with a sterner voice and ansterer countenance than 
were natural to him, ** Know yon whose hand is now lying on 
your rebellious head ? But what signifies the word fiither to 
nim who has denied God, the Father of us all ?" <* Oh ! press 
him not too hardly," said his weeping wife, coming forward firom 
a dark comer of the room, where she tried to conceal herself in 
grief, fear, and shame. ^ Spare, oh ! spare my husband — he 
has ever been kind to me ;* and with that she knelt down be- 
side him, with her long soft white arms mournfully^ and affsc- 
tionately laid across his neck. *' Gro thou, likewise, my sweet 
little Jamie/' said the E^der, *^ go even out of my bosom, and 
kneel down beside thy fether and thy mother, so that I may 
bless you all at once, and with one yearning prayer." The 
child did as the solenm voice commanded, and knelt down 
somewhat timidly by his father s side; nor did the unhappy man 
decline encircling with his arm, the child too much neglected, 
but still dear to him as his own blood, in spite of the deadening 
and debasing influence of infidelity. 

^ Put the word of Grod into the hands of my son, and let him 
read aloud to his dying &tfaer the 25th, 26th, and 27th verses 
of the eleventh chapter of the Grospel according to St. John." 
The Pastor went up to the kneelers, and, with a voice of pity, 
condolence, and pardon, said, « There was a time when none, 
William, could read the Scriptures better than couldst thou — 
can it be that the son of my friend hath forgotten the lessons of 
his youth ? " He had not forgotten them — there was no need 
of the repentant sinner to lift up his eyes from the bed-side. 
The sacred stream of the Gospel had worn a channel in his 
heart, and the waters were again flowing. With a choked voice 
he said, ^* Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and the 
life : And whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall never 
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iMe. Believest thou this ? She said unto him, Yea, Lord : I 

Mieve thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should come 
into the world." 

'< That is not an unheliever's voice," said the dying man, 
triumphantly ; ^ nor, William, hast thou an unbeliever's heart. 
Say that thou believest in what thou hast now read, and thy 
&ther will die happy !" *< I do believe ; and as thou forgivest 
me, so may I be forgiven by my Father who is in heaven.'' 
The Elder seemed like a person suddenly inspired with a new 
life. His £guled eyes kindled — ^his pale cheeks glowed — ^his 
palsied hands seemed to wax strong — and his voice was clear 
as that of manhood in its prime. ** Into thy hands, O God I I 
commit my spirit ;* and so saying, he gently sunk back on his 
pillow ; and I thought I heard a sigh. — There was then a long 
deep silence, and the father, the mother, and the child, rose 
horn their knees. The eyes of us all were turned towards the 
white placid face of the figure now stretched in everlasting rest ; 
and without lamentations, save the silent lamentations of the re- 
signed soul, we stood around the death-bed of the Elder. 



EXTRACT FROM THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. 

Shakspeark. 
Persons representedf-^Hamlet, Bosencrantz, and Gnildenstem, 

Ham. • What news ? 

Ros. None, my lord; but that the world's grown honest. 

Ham, Then is dooms-day. near : But your news is not true. 
Let me question more in particular : What have you, my good 
friends, deserved at the hands of fortune, that she sends you to 
prison hither ? 

GuiL Prison, my lord I 

Ham. Denmark's a prison. 

JRos, Then is the world one. 

Ham. A goodly one ; in which there are many confines, 
wards, and dungeons ; Denmark being one of the wprst. 

Ros. We thmk not so, my lord. 

Ham, Why, then, 'tis none to tfou; for there is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it so : to m« it is a 
prison. 
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Has* Why. then, your ambition makes it one ; 'tis too narrow 
for your mind. 

Aam. Oil could be bounded in a nut-shelly and count 
myself a king of infinite space ; were it not that I have bad 
dreams. 

ChtiL Which dreams, indeed, are ambition; for the very sub- 
stance of the ambitious is merely the shadow of a dream. 

Ham. A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Ros, Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and light a qua- 
lity, that it is but a shadow's shadow. 

Ham. Then are our beggars, bodies; and our monarchs, 
and outstretched heroes, the beggars' shadows : Shall we to the 
court ? for, by my say, I cannot reason. 

Ros, GuiL We'll wait upon you. 

Ham, No such matter : I wUl not sort you with the rest of 
my servants ; for, to speak to you like an honest man, I am 
most dreadfully attended. But, in the beaten way of friendship, 
what make you at Elsinore ? 

Ros. To visit you, my lord ; no other occasion. 

Ham. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks ; but I 
ihank you: and sure, dear friends, my thanks are too dear. 
Were you not sent for ? Is it your own inclining ? Is it a 
free visitation ? Come, come ; deal justly with me : come, 
CQme; n ay, speak. 

GuiL What should we say, my lord ? 

Ham. Any thing — but to the purpose. You were sent for ; 
and there is a kind of confession in your looks, which your mo- 
desties have not craft enough to colour : I know, the good king 
and queen have sent for you. 

Ros, To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you must teach me. But let me conjure you, 
by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of our youth, 
by the obligation of our ever-preserved love, and, by what more 
dear a better proposer could charge you withal, be even and 
direct with me, whether you were sent for, or no ? 

GuU. My lord, we were sent for. 

Ham. I will tell you why ; so shall my anticipation prevent 
your discovery, and your secrecy to the tang and queen moult 
no feather. I have of late, (but, wherefore, I know not,) lost 
all my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises : and, indeed, it 
goes so heavily with my disposition, that this goodly frame, the 
earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this most excellent 
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canopy» the air, look you, this brave o*erhanging firmament, 
this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no 
other thing to me, than a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapours. What a piece of work is man ! How noble in 
reason ! how infinite in faculties I in form, and moving, how 
express and admirable ! in action, how like an angel 1 in 
apprehension, how like a god ! the beauty of the world ! the 
paragon of animals I And yet, to me, what is this quintes- 
sence of dust ? man delights not me, nor woman neither ; 
though, by your smiling, you seem to say so. 



DEATH OF LORD BYRON.* 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Amidst the general calmness of the political atmosphere, 
we have been stunned, from another quarter, by one of those 
death-notes, which are pealed at intervals as from an Arch- 
angers trumpet, to awaken the soul of a whole people at once. 
Lord Byron, who has so long and so amply filled the highest 
place in the public eye, has shared the lot of humanity. His 
lordship died at Missolonghi on the 19th of April. That 
mighty genius, which walked amongst men as something 
superior to ordinary mortality, and whose powers were beheld 
with wonder, and something approaching to terror, (as if we 
knew not whether they were of good or of evil,) is laid as 
soundly to rest as the poor peasant whose ideas never went 
beyond his daily task. The voice of just blame, and of malig- 
nant censure, are at once silenced ; and we feel almost as if 
the great luminary of Heaven had suddenly disappeared from the 
sky, at the moment when every telescope was levelled for the 
examination of the spots which dimmed its brightness. It is 
not now the question, what were Byron's faults, — what his 
mistakes ; but, how is the blank which he has left in British 
literature to be filled up ? Not, we fear, in one generation 
which, among many highly gifted persons, has produced none 
who approached Byron in originality, the first attribute of ge^ 
nius. Only thirty-seven years old — so much already done for 
inmiortality — so much time remaining, as it seemed to us short- 

* This brilliant geniua was taken from oginhis S7th year (April, 18S4). 
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sighted mortals, to maintain and to extend his fame, and to 
atone for errors in conduct, and levities in composition, — 
who will not grieve that such a race has heen shortened, 
though not always keeping the straight path, — such a light 
extinguished, though sometimes flaming to dazzle and to be- 
wilder ? One word on this ungrateful subject, ere we quit it 
for ever. 

The errors of Lord Byron arose neither from depravity of 
heart, — ^for nature had not committed the anomaly of uniting 
to such extraordinary talents an imperfect moral sense, — ^nor 
from feelings dead to the admiration of virtue. No man had 
ever a kinder heart for sympathy, or a more open hand for the 
relief of distress ; and no mind was ever more formed for the 
enthusiastic admiration of noble actions, providing he was con- 
vinced that the actors had proceeded on distinterested principles. 
Lord Byron was totally free from the curse and degradation of 
literature, — ^its jealousies, we mean, and its envy. But his won-, 
derful genius was of a nature which disdained restraint, even 
when restraint was most wholesome. When at school, the 
tasks in which he excelled, were those only which he under- 
took voluntarily ; and his situation as a young man of rank, 
with strong passions, and in the uncontrolled enjoyment of a 
considerable fortune, added to that impatience of strictures or 
coercion which was natural to him. As an author, he revised 
to plead at the bar of criticism ; as a man, he would not submit 
to be morally amenable to the tribunal of public opinion. Re- 
monstrances from a friend, of whose intentions and kindness 
he was secure, had often great weight with him ; but there 
were few who could venture on a task so difficult. Reproof 
he endured with impatience, and reproach hardened him in 
his error ; so that he often resembled the gallant war>steed, who 
rushes forward on the steel«that wounds him. 

We are not, however, Byron's apologists, for nowy alas ! he 
needs none. His excellencies will now be universally acknow- 
ledged, and his faults (let us hope and believe) not remembered 
in his epitaph. It will be recollected what a part he has 
sustained in British literature since the first appearance of 
Childe Harold, a space of nearly sixteen years. There has been 
no reposing under the shade of his laurels, no living upon the 
resource of past reputation ; none of that coddling and petty 
precaution, which little authors call <* taking care of their fame. ' 
Byron let his fame take care of itself. His foot was always in 
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the arena, his shield hung always in the lists ; and although 
his own gigantic renown increased the difficulty of the struggle — 
since he could produce nothing, however great, which exceeded 
the public estimate of his genius — yet he advanced to the ho- 
nourable contest again and again and again, and came always 
off with distinction, almost always with complete triumph. As 
various in composition as Shakspeare himself, he has embraced 
every topic of human life, and sounded every e^tring on the 
divine harpy from its slightest to its most, powerful and heart- 
astounding tones. There is scarce ^ passion or a situation, 
which has escaped his pen ; and he, might be drawn, like Gar- 
rick, between the Weepii;:^..and the Laughing Muse, although 
his most powe^Ji^ lefforts have certainly been dedicated to Mel- 
pom^fi^.. r His genius seemed as prolific as various. The most 
prodigal use did not exhaust his powers, nay, seemed rather to 
increase their vigour. Neither Childe Harold, nor any of the 
most beautiful of Byron's earlier tales, contain more exquisite 
morsels of poetry than are to be found scattered through the 
cantos of Don Juan, amidst verses which the author appears 
to have thrown off with an effort as spontaneous as that of a 
tree resigning its leaves to the wind. — But that noble tree will 
never more bear fruit or blossom I It has been cut down in its 
strength, and the past is all that remains to us of Byron. We 
can scarce reconcile ourselves to the idea — ^scarce think that the 
voice is silent for ever, which, bursting so often on our ear, was 
often heard with rapturous admiration, sometimes with regret, 
but always with the deepest interest. 

All that's bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest I 

With a strong feeling of awful sorrow, we take leave of the 
subject. Death creeps upon our most serious as well as upon 
oiu: most idle employments ; and it is a reflection solemn and 
gratifying, that he found our Byron in no moment of levity, 
but contributing his fortune, and hazarding his life, in behalf 
of a people only endeared to him by their past glories, and as 
fellow-creatures suffering under the yoke of a heathen oppressor. 
To have fallen in a crusade for Freedom and Humanity, as in 
olden times it would have been an atonement for the blackest 
crimes, may in the present be allowed to expiate greater follies 
than even exaggerating calumny has propagated against Byron. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS CONDEMNED— THEIR 
GOOD AND USEFUL PROPERTIES APPRE- 
CIATED. 

COWPER. 

I WOULD not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense. 

Yet wanting sensibiHty,) the man, 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarned. 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 

And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes, 

A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, the alcove. 

The chamber, or refectory, may die : 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so when held within their proper bounds. 

And guiltless of offence, they range the air. 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field : 

There they are privileged; and he that hurts 

Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 

Disturbs the economy of Nature's realm. 

Who, when she formed, designed thera an abode. 

The sum is this : If man's convenience, health. 

Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs* 

Else they are all — the meanest things that are— 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who, in his sovereign wisdom, made them all. 

Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 

To love it too. The spring-time of our years 

Is soon dishondured and defiled in most 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 

To check them. But, alas ! none sooner shoots, 

If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth. 
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Than cruelty, most devilish of them all f 

Mercy to him, that shows it, is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act, 

By which heaven moves in pardoning guilty man ; 

Ajid he that shows none, heing ripe in years^ 

And conscious of the outrage he commits. 

Shall seek it, and notjind it, in his turn ! 

Distinguished much hy reason, and still more 
By our capacity of Grrace divine. 
From creatures, that exist hut for our sake, 
Which, having served us, perish, we are held 
Accountable ; and Grod some future day 
Will reckon with us roundly for the abuse 
Of what he deems no mean or trivial trust. 
Superior as we are, they yet depend 
Not more on human help than we on theirs. 
Their strength, or speech or vigilance, were given 
In aid of our defects. In some are found 
Such teachable and apprehensive parts, 
That man's attainments in his own concerns, 
Matched with the expertness of the brutes in theirs. 
Are oftimes vanquished and thrown far behind. 
Some show that nice sagacity of smell, 
And read with such discernment, in the port 
And figure of the man, his secret aim. 
That oft we owe our safety to a skill 
We could not teach, and must despair to learn. 
But learn we might, if not too proud to stoop 
To quadruped instructors, many a good 
And useful quality, and virtue too. 
Rarely eidemplified among ourselves. 
Attachment never to be weaned, or changed 
By any change of fortune ; proof alike 
Against unkindness, absence, and neglect ; 
Fidelity, that neither bribe nor threat 
Can move or warp ; and gratitude for small 
And trivial favours, lasting as the life, 
And glistening even in the dying eye. 
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NATURAL EQUALITY OF MAN— SLAVERY 

DEPRECATED. 

COWPER. 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war. 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is pained* 

My soul is sick with every day's report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart — 

It does not feel for man. That natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not coloured like his own, and, having power 

To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause« 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey ! 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 

Make enemies of nations, who had else 

Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 

And, worse than all, and most to be deplored. 

As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 

With stripes that mercy with a bleeding heart 

Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast I 

Then*what is man ? And what man seeing this, 

And having human feelings, does not blush 

And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground. 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep. 

And tremble while I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 

No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave. 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
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We have no slaves at home — then why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire. That where Britain's power 
Is felty mankind may feel her mercy too. 



RESPECTIVE MERITS OF PATRIOTS AND 
MARTYRS— PECULIAR FREEDOM AND PRI- 
VILEGES OF THE CHRISTIAN. 

COWPER. 

Patriots have toiled, and in their country's cause 

Bled nobly ; and their deeds> as they deserve. 

Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 

Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic muse, 

Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 

To latest times ; and sculpture, in her turn, 

Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass 

To guard them, and immortalize her trust ; 

But fairer wreaths are due, though never paid. 

To those, who, posted at the shrine of Truth, 

Have fallen in her defence. A patriot's blood. 

Well spent in such a strife, may earn indeed. 

And for a time, ensure to his loved land 

The sweets of liberty, and equal laws ; 

But Martyrs struggle for a brighter prize. 

And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 

In confirmation of the noblest claim — 

Our claim to feed upon immortal truth. 

To walk with God, to be divinely free, 

To soar, and to anticipate the skies. — 

Yet few remember them ; they lived unknown. 

Till persecution dragged them into fame. 

And chased them up to Heaven. Their ashes flew-— 
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No marble tells us whither. Witih their names 
No bard embalms and sanctifies his song : 
And history, so warm on meaner themes, 
Is cold on this. She execrates indeed 
The tyranny that doomed them to the fire ; 
But gives the glorious sufferers little praise. 
He is the freeman whom the truth makes tree, 
And all are slaves beside. There's not a chain^ 
That hellish foes confederate for his harm. 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off. 
With as much ease as Samson his green withes. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and though poor perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight) 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
But who with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye. 
And smiling say — << My Father made them all." 
Are they not his by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphasis of interest his. 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy. 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love. 
That planned, and built, and still upholds, a world 
So clothed with beauty for rebellious man ? 
Yes — ^ye may fill your gamers, ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 
In senseless riot ; but, ye will not find 
In feast, or in the chase, in song or dance, 
A liberty like his, who unimpeached 
Of usurpation, and to no man's wrong, 
Appropriates nature as his Father's work. 
And has a richer use of yours than tou. 
He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth 
Of no mean city ; planned or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains opened, or the sea 
With all his roaring multitude of waves. 
His freedom is the same in every state ; 
And no conditionf of this changeful life, 
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So manifold in cares, whose every day 
Brings its own evil with it, makes it less ; 
For he has wings, that neither sickness, pain. 
Nor penury, can cripple, or confine. 
No nook so narrow hut he spreads them there 
With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 
His body bound ; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a charm ; 
And that to bind him is a vain attempt 
Whom Grod delights in, and in whom he dwells. 



ON THE RECEIPT OF HIS MOTHER'S PICTURE. 

COWPER.* 

O THAT those lips had language I Life has passed 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine — ^thy own sweet smile I see. 

The same, that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

'< Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away I " 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 

The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 

To quench it !) here shines on me still the same ; 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

O welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 

Who bidst me honour with an artless song, 

* We are anxious that the Tenerated name of the nniversally-loved 
author of " The Task " should be properly pronounced — that it should 
not be confounded with Cooper I " C-o-w,** as a syllable, in no language, 
nor under any combination, can be pronounced Coo ! That pleasure- 
giving, delightful domestic animal, the Cow, indeed, in vulgar Scotch, is 
sounded something like " Coo ;" but this is confined to the lowest classes in 
the Highland agrictdtural districts. In defence of this barbarism, it has 
been contended by a public lecturer, we were told, that it must be right, 
because, forsooth, Cooper and not Cotoper is, or waSf the pronunciation of 
the people belonging to the poet's neighbourhood. Why, to show the- 
absurdity of this hypothesis, we might almost with equal propriety con- 
tend, because our humble name, in the locality to which we belong, is 
pronounced Hymera, that thai is the genuine pronunciation of Hindmarsh t 
—Let US praise as we may Cooper the novelist, but let us not forget 
oar own delightful poet, William Cowper I 

o 
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Affectionate^ a mother lost so long 3 

I will obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my reUef, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I sned ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss-^ 
Ah that maternal smile I it answers — Yes. 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse, that bore thee, slow, away, 
And turning from my nursery vdndow, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu I 
But was it such ? — It was^ — ^Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more I 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern. 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wished, I long believed. 
And disappointed still, was still deceived. 
By expectation every day beguiled, 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went. 
Till all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I learned at last submission to my lot. 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener, Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way« 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap, 
'Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair. 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
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Still outlives xnanj a storm, that has effiioed 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightest know me safe, and warmly laid ; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home. 

The biscuit or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed ; 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, ^t knew no fall, 

Ne er roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humour interposed too often makes ; 

All this still legible in my memory's page, 

And still to be so to may latest age. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial but sincere, 

Nor scorned in Heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours. 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers. 
The violet, the pink» the jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin, — 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while* 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile,) — > 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart — ^the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might* — 
But, no — ^what here we call our life is such. 
So little to be loved, And thou so much, 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou as a gallant bark from Albion's coast, 
(The storms all weathered, and the ocean crossed,) 
Shoots into port, at some well-havened isle, 
"Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her fanning light her streamers gay ; 
So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore, 
<' Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar," 

o 3 
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And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored hy thy side. 
But mey scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
Always from port witibheld, always distressed — 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest^tossed. 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet, O the thought, that thou art safe, and he 1 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins entluroned, and rulers of the Earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 
And now, farewell — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done, 
By contemplation's help not sought in vain, 
I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 
And, while the wings of Fancy still are free. 
And I can view this mimic show of thee. 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left» 



SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Dr. Chalmers.* 

There are perhaps no two sets of human beings, who 
comprehend less the movements, and enter less into the 

* ** This moit distingniflhed and able of living Scottish divines, one of 
the first Presbyterian Ministers who obtained an honorary degree from 
the Uniyereity of Cambridge, and one of the few Scotsmen who have 
been elected a Corresponding Member of the Royal Institate of France, 
was bom about 1780, at Anstmther, in the county of Fife. His collected 
works nnmber twenty-five duodecimo volumes.— When the Doctor visited 
London, the hold he took on the minds of the people was unprecedented. 
It was a time of strong political feeling ; but even that was unheeded, 
and all parties thronged to hear the Scottish preacher. The very best 
judges were unprepared for the display ! Canning and Wilberforoe went 
to hear the celebrated stranger. Chalmers began in his usual unpromis- 
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cares and concerns of each other, than the wide and busy 
public on the one hand ; and, on the other, those men of 
close and studious retirement, whom the world never hears of, 
save when^ from their thoughtful solitude, there issues forth 
some splendid discovery, to set the world on a gaze of admira- 
tion. Then will the brilliancy of a superior genius draw every 
eye towards it — and the homage paid to intellectual supe- 
riority will place its idol on a loftier eminence than all wealth 
or than all titles can bestow, — and the name of the successful 
philosopher will circulate, in his own age, over the whole extent 
of civilized society, and be borne down to posterity in the 
characters of ever-during remembrance : — and thus it is, that, 
when we look back on the days of Newton, we annex a kind 
of mysterious greatness to him, who, by the pure force of his 
understanding, rose to such a gigantic elevation above the 
level of ordinary men — ^that the kings and warriors of other 
days sink into insignificance around him— and he, at this mo- 
ment, stands forth to the public eye, in a prouder array of 
glory than circles the memory of all the men of former gene- 
rations — and, while all the vulgar grandeur of other days is 
now mouldering in forgetfulness, the achievements of one 
great astronomer are still fresh in the veneration of his 
countrymen, and they carry him forward on the stream of 
time, with a reputation ever gathering, and the triumphs of a 
distinction that will never die / 



BENEVOLENCE OF THE SUPREME BEING. 

Dr. Chalmers. 

It is saying much for the benevolence of God, to say, that 
a single world, or a single system, is not enough for it — ^that 
it must have the spread of a mightier region, on which it may 

ing way, by statinif^ a few self-eyident propositions, neither in the choicest 
language, nor in the most impresslTe voice. ** If this he all,** said Can- 
ning to his companion, '*it will never do l** Chalmers went on ; he got 
into the mass of his suhjeot ; his weakness became strength — ^his hesitation 
was turned into energy ; and bringing the whole Tolume of his mind to 
bear upon it, he poured forth a torrent of the most close and conclusive 
ai^ument, brilliant with the exuberance of an imagination which ranged 
over all nature for illustrations, and yet managed and applied each of 
them with the same unerring dexterity, as if that single one had been the 
stndy of a whole life. " The tartan beats Ui," said Canning, **we have 
no preaching like this in England " 
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pour forth a tide of exuberancy throughout all its provinces — 
that, as £a.r as our vision can carry us, it has strewed immen- 
sity with the floating receptacles of life, and has stretched over 
each of them the garniture of such a sky as mantles our own 
habitation— and that, even from distances which are far beyond 
the reach of human eyey the songs of gratitude and praise 
may now be arising to the one God, who sits surrounded by 
the regards of his one great and universal family. 

Now it is saying much for the benevolence of God, to say, 
that it sends forth these wide and distant emanations over 
the surface of a territory so ample — ^that the world we inhabit^ 
lying imbedded as it does, amidst so much surrounding great- 
ness, shrinks into a point that to the universal eye might 
appear to be almost imperceptible* But does it not add to 
the power and to the perfection of this universal eye, that at 
the very moment it is taking a comprehensive survey of the 
vast, it can fasten a steady and undistracted attention on each 
minute and separate portion of it ; that at the very moment it is 
looking at all worlds, it can look most pointedly and most in- 
telligently to each of them ; that at the very moment it sweeps 
the field of immensity, it can settle all the earnestness of its 
regards upon every distinct hand-breadth of that field ; that 
at the very moment at which it embraces the totality of exist- 
ence, it can send a most thorough and penetrating inspection 
into each of its details, and into every one of its endless diver- 
sities ? You cannot fail to perceive how much this adds to the 
power of the all-seeing eye. "^ Tell me, then, if it do not add as 
much perfection to tibe benevolence of God, that while it is 
expatiating over the vast field of created things, there is not 
one portion of the field overlooked by it ; that while it scatters 
blessings over the whole of an infinite range, it causes them to 
descend in a shower of plenty on every separate habitation ; 
that while his arm is underneath and round about all worlds, 
he enters within the' precincts of eveiy one of them, and gives 
a care and a tenderness to each individual of their teeming 
population. Oh ! does not the God, who is said to be love» 
shed over this attribute of his its finest illustration I when, 
while he sits in the highest heaven, and pours out his fulness 
on the whole subordinate domain of nature and of providence, 
he bows a pitying regard on the very humblest of his children> 
and sends his reviving Spirit into every heart, and cheers by his 
presence every home, and provides for the wants of every 
family, and watches every sick-bed, and listens to the complaints 
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of every sufierer ; and while, by his wondrous mind, the weight 
of oniTersal government is borne, oh I is it not n^ore wondrous 
and more excellent still, that he feels for every sorrow, and has 
an ear open to every prayer I 



PATRIOTISM— PHILANTHROPY. 
Dr. Chalmers. 

I NOW make my appeal to the sensibilities of your heart ; 
and tell me, to whom does the moral feeling within it yield its 
readiest testimony — to the infidel, who would make this world 
of ours vanish away into abandonment — or to those angels, 
who ring throughout aU their mansions the hosannas of joy 
over every one individual of its repentant population ? 

And here I cannot omit to take advantage of that opening 
with which our Saviour has furnished us, by the parables of 
this chapter,* and by which he admits us . into a £uniliar view 
gf that principle on which the inhabitants of Heaven are so 
awake to the deliverance and the restoration of our species. To 
illustrate the difference in the reach of knowledge and of affec- 
tion, between a man and an angel, let us think of the difference 
of reach between one man and another. You may often witness 
a man, who feels neither tenderness nor care beyond the pre- 
cincts of his own fimoily ; but who, on the strength of those 
distinctive fondnesses which nature has implanted in his bosom, 
may earn the character of an amiable father, or a kind husband, 
or a bright example of all that is soft and endearing in the rela- 
tions of domestic society. Now, conceive him, in addition to 
all this, to carry his affections abroad, without, at the same 
time, any abatement of their intensity towards the objects 
which are at home — that, stepping across the limits of the 
house he occupies, he takes an interest in the families which 
are near him — ^that he lends his services to the town or the 
district wherein he is placed, and gives up a portion of his time 
to the thoughtful labours of a humane and public-spirited 
ditiflsen. By this enlargement in the sphere of his attention, he 
has extended his reach ; and provided he has not done so at the 
expence of that regard which is due to his own family, — a thing 
which, cramped and confined as we are, we are very apt, in the 
exercise of our humble faculties, to do—I put it to you, whe- 

* Luke XT. 7. 
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ther, by extending the reach of his views and his aiiections, he 
has not extended his worth, and his moral respectability alqng 
with it? 

But I can conceive a still further enlargement. I can figure 
to myself a man, whose wakefiil sympathy overflows the field 
of his own immediate neighbourhood — ^to whom the name of 
COUNTRY comes with all the omnipotence of a charm upon his 
heart, and with all the urgency of a most righteous and resist- 
less claim upon his services — ^who never hears the name of 
Britain sounded in his ears, but it stirs up all his enthusiasm 
in behalf of the worth and the welfare of its people — ^who gives 
himself up, with all the devotedness of a passion, to the best 
and the purest objects of patriotism — and who, spuming away 
from him the vulgarities of party ambition, separates his li^ 
and his labours to the fine pursuit of augmenting the science, 
or the virtue, or the substantial prosperity of his nation. Oh ! 
could such a man retain all the tenderness, and fulfil all the 
duties which home and which neighbourhood require of him, 
and, at the same time, expatiate in the might of his untried 
faculties, on so wide a field of benevolent contemplation — 
would not this extension of reach place him still higher than 
before, on the scale both of moral and intellectual gradation, 
and give him a still brighter and more enduring name in the 
recoils of human excellence ? 

And lastly, I can perceive a still loftier flight of humanity — 
a man, the aspiring of whose heart for the good of man, knows 
no limitations — ^whose longings, and whose conceptions on this 
subject, overleap all the barriers of geography — ^who, looking 
on himself as a brother of the species, links every spare energy 
which belongs to him, with the cause of its amelioration — ^who 
can embrace, within the grasp of his ample desires, the whole 
family of mankind — and who, in obedience to a heaven-born 
movement of principle within him, separates himself to some big 
and busy enterprise, which is to tell on the moral destinies of 
the world. Oh I could such a man mix up the softenings of 
private virtue, with the habit of so sublime a comprehension — ^if 
amid those magnificent darings of thought and of performance, 
the mildness of his benignant eye could still continue to cheer 
the retreat of his family, and to spread the charm and the sa- 
credness of piety among all its members— could he even mingle 
himself in all the gentleness of a soothed and a smiling heart 
with the playfulness of his children — and also find strength to 
shed the blessings of his presence and his counsel over the ▼!* 
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cimty around him,— oh ! would not the comhination of so much 
grace with so much loftmess, only serve the more to aggrandise 
him ? Would not the one ingredient of a character so rare^ go 
to illustrate and to magnify the other ? And would not you 
pronounce him to he the fairest specimen of our nature, who 
could so call out all your tenderness, while he challenged and 
compelled all your veneration 9 



EXTRACT FROM "THE GRAVE." 

James Montgomery.* 

There is a calm for those who weep ; 

A rest for weary pilgrims found : 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 
Low in the ground ! 

The storm that wrecks the winter sky. 
No more disturbs their deep repose 
Than summer- evening's latest sigh 
That shuts the rose. 

* This amiable man and exquisite poet was born at Irving, in Ayrshire^ 
in 1771 ; but, from his long residenoe in ShefBeld, and his poetry bemg 
written exdnrively in English, his origin is generally considered ss such. 
His father was a Moravian Missionary, and died in tlie Island of Tobago. 
The poet was educated at Fulneck, near Leeds. 

Notwithstanding the fulminating oracular tirade that disgraced an early 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, ** written," (as Mr. Robt. Chambersf 
justly observes) *' in the worst style of that Journal, when all the sins of 
its youth were full-blown and unchecked,*' — Mr. Montgomery has lived 
to see his denounced poem, '* The Wanderer of Switzerland, reach its 
13th or 14th Edition ; and his fiune-^for some time confined to the re- 
ligious world — as a genuine English poet, univeraaUy and indisputably 
e8tid>lished. 

Mr. Montgomery has outlived all his political enemies ; and, though 
he suffered much from their malignity — having been twice confined in 
York Castle for imputed libel — he has nobly recorded Yon forgiveness of 
them I It is curioas and instructive to mark the course of truth; — Mr. 
Montgomery has for some time enjoyed a pension of £200. a-year 1 

f We are rejoiced to have an opportunity of paying our humble tribute 
of heart-felt admiration to the ability, and unwearied invaluable exertions, 
of this worthy gentleman and his brother, who have done more towards 
the spread of general literature in the English reading world, than any 
score of authors whom we could name ! 

O 5 
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I long to lay this painfal bead, 

And aching heart, beneath the soil ; 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 
From all my toil. 

Art thou a wanderer ? — ^hast thou seen 

O erwhelming tempests drown thy bark ? 
A shipwrecked sufferer hast thou been, 
Misfortune's mark ? 

Though long of winds and waves the sport, 

Condemned in wretchedness to roam» 
Live ! thou shalt reach a sheltering port, 
A quiet home I 

Whatever thy lot, — ^whoe'er thou be ;— 

Confess thy folly — ^kiss the rod ; 
And, in thy chastening sorrows, see 
The hand of God ! 

A bruised reed he will not break; 

Affliction, — all his children ^^Z / 
He wounds them for his meTc\fs sake, 
He wounds to heal ! 

There is a calm for those who weep ! 

A rest for weary pilgrims found : 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep 
Low in the ground ; — 

The soul, of origin Divine, 

God's glorious image, fteed from clay, 
In Heaven's eternal sphere shall shine 
A star of day ! 

The sun is but a spark of fire, 

A transient meteor in the sky; 
The soul, inmiorta] as its Sire,* 
Shall never die ! 

* When a timile is expressed in the former part of a sentence, the 
word which terminates this part, requires the rising inflexion. Examples : 

1st ** He perceived 

The unequal conflict, and, as angels look 
On dying saints', his eyes compassion shed 
With love illumined high.** 
3nd. *' Some ^ears are past (no matter now the cause) 
like jarrmg friends', I and my country parted." 
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STANZAS,* 

She died — ^but every tear that fell. 
And every stainless bosom's swell 
Of silent, throbbing agony. 
And every woe-suffused eye 
V\/iU tell how dear she was to those. 
Who watched the early mournful close 
Of that sweet floweret, in the springi 
The birth-time of her blossoming. 

She died — ^but many a grateful pair 
Remember well her tender care. 
And many a pain-worn palsied frame 
Invokes a blessing on her name, 
And many a lisping infant weeps 
To see who there so calmly sleeps 
In coldness — ^in the very spring. 
The birth-time of her blossoming. 

She died — but oh I her face is fair. 
Unlooked-for loveliness is there*— 
A hue that fear at once disarms ; 
The dark destroyer of young charms 
Hath pitied her's — ^but oh I that show 
Of pity but augments the woe 
We feel for her, lost in the spring. 
The birth-time of her blossoming. 

She died — but, angel-like on earth, 
Her death will be a seraph's birth. 
And o'er me, like a genial star, 
She'll shed her radiance from afar, 
A sacred sainted portion, given 
To balm a heart so rudely riven 
As his, who mourns her in the spring. 
The birth-time of her blossoming. 

* These affecting stanzas — supposed to have been written on the death 
of the Princess Charlotte, — appeared originally in ** The Tyne Mercury," 
and were written by a yonng mas of the name of Thompson. 
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RURAL FUNERALS— THE GRAVE. 
Washington Irving. 

I HAVE dwelt upon this beautiful rural custonij because) as 
it is one of the last, so it is one of the holiest offices of love. 
The grave is the ordeal of true affection. It is there that the 
Divine passion of the soul manifests' its superiority to the in- 
stinctive impulse of mere animal attachment. The latter must 
be continually refreshed and kept alive by the presence of its 
object : but tne love that is sealed in the soul can live on long 
remembrance. The mere inclinations of sense langruish and 
decline with the charms which excited them, and turn with 
shuddering disgust from the dbmal precincts of the tomb ; but 
it is thence ihat truly spiritual affection arises, purified from 
every sensual desire, and returns like a holy flame to illuminate 
and sanctify the heart of the survivor. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which we 
refuse to be divorced. Every other wound we seek to heal — 
every other affliction to forget ; but this wound we consider as a 
duty to keep open — ^this affliction we cherish and brood over in 
solitude. Where is the mother who would willingly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossom from her arms, though every 
recollection is a pang ? Where is the child that would willingly 
forget the most tender of parents, though to remember be but 
to lament ? Who, even in the hour of agony, would forget the 
friend over whom he mourns ? Who, even when the tomb is 
closing upon the remains of her he most loved ; when he feeb 
his heart, as it were, crushed in the closing of its portal ; would 
accept of consolation that must be bought by forgetfulness ? 
— No ; the love which survives the tomb is one of the noblest 
attributes of the soul ; if it has its woes, it likewise has its 
delights ; and when the overwhelming burst of grief is calmed 
into the gentle tear of recollection, when th^ sudden an- 
guish and the convulsive agony over the present ruins of all 
that we most loved, is softened away into pensive meditation on 
all that it was in the days of its loveliness — wKo would root out 
such a sorrow from the heart ? Though it may sometimes 
throw a passing cloud over the bright hour of gaiety, or spread 
a deeper sadness over the hour of gloom ; yet who would ex- 
change it, even for the song of pleasure^ or the burst of revelry ? 
No ; there is a voice from the tomb sweeter than song. Then 
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is a remembrance of the dead to which we turn even from the 
charms of the living. Oh the grave ! the grave ! — it buries every 
error, covers every defect — extinguishes every resentment I From 
its peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender re- 
collections. Who can look down upon the grave, even of an 
enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb, that he should ev^ 
have warred with the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering 
before him ! 

But the grave of those we loved — what a place for medita- 
tion ! There it is that we call up, in long review, the whole 
history of virtue and gentleness, and the thousand endearments 
lavished upon us almost unheeded in the daily intercourse of in- 
timacy — ^there it is that we dwell upon the tenderness, the 
solemn, awful tenderness of the parting scene. The bed of 
death, with all its stifled griefs — ^its noiseless attendance — its 
mute, watchful assiduities, — ^the last testimonies of expiring 
love ! The feeble, fluttering, thrilling — oh ! how thrilling ! — 
pressure of the hand. The last fond look of the glazing eye, 
turning upon us even from the threshold of existence ! the faint, 
faltering accents, struggling in death to give one more assu- 
rance of affection I 

Ay I go to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! There 
settle the account with thy conscience for every past benefit 
unrequitedr—evetj past endearment unregarded^ of that de- 
parted being, who can never — ^never — ^neVSer return to be soothed 
by thy contrition ! 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul 
or a furrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate parent — if 
thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom that 
ventured its whole happiness in thy arms, to doubt one moment 
of thy kindness or thy truth — ^if thou art a friend, and hast ever 
wronged, in thought, or word, or deed, the spirit that generously 
<»nfided in thee — if thou art a lover, and hast ever given one 
unmerited pang to the true heart that now lies cold and still 
beneath thy feet ; — ^then be sure that every unkind look, every 
ungracious word, every ungentle action, will come thronging 
back upon thy memory, and knocking dolefully at thy soul — then 
be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant on the 
grave, and utter the unheard groan, and pour the unavailing 
tear ; more deep, more bitter, because unheard and unavailing I 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the beauties of 
nature about the grave ; console thy broken spirit, if thou cansty 
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with these tender^ yet fulile tributes of regret ^-4>ut take warn- 
ing by the bittemess of this thy contrite s^iction over the dead, 
and henceforth be more fiuthful and affectionate in the discharge 
of thy duties to the living. 



THE BROKEN HEART, 
Washington Irving. 

How many bright eyes grow dim— how many soft cheeks 
grow pale — ^how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, 
and none can tell the cause that blighted their loveliness I As 
the dove will clasp its wings to its side, and cover and con- 
ceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, so it is the nature of 
woman, to hide from the world the pangs of wounded affec- 
tion. The love of a delicate female is idways shy and silent. 
Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to herself; but 
when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, and 
there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her peace. 
With her the desire of the heart has failed. The great charm 
of existence is at an end. She neglects all the cheerful exer- 
cises which gladden the spirits, quicken the pulses, and send the 
tide of life. in healthful currents through the veins. Her rest is 
broken — ^the sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned by melan- 
choly dreams — ** dry sorrow drinks her blood," until her en- 
feebled frame sinks under the slightest external injury. Look 
for her, after a little \fhile, and you find friendship weeping 
over her untimely grave, and wondering that one, who but lately 
glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty, should so 
speedily be brought down to << darkness and the worm." You 
will be told of some wintry chill, some casual indisposition, that 
laid her low : — ^but no one knows the mental malady that pre- 
viously sapped her strength, and made her so easy a prey to the 
spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of the 
grove ; graceful in its form, bright in its foliage, but with the 
wixna preying at its heart. We find it suddenly withering when 
it should be most fresh and luxuriant. We see it drooping its 
branches to the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf; until, wasted 
and perished away, it &lls even in the stillness of the forest, 
and as we muse over the beautiful ndn, we strive in vain to 
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reeoPect the blast or thunderbolt that eould have smitten it 
with decay. 

I have seen many instances of women running to waste and 
self-neglect, and disappearing gradually from the earth, almost 
as if they had been exhaled to Heaven ; and have repeatedly 
fancied, that I could trace their deaths through the various 
declensions of consumption, cold, debility, languor, melancholy, 
until I reached the first symptom of disappointed love. But 
an instance of the kind was lately told to me ; the circum- 
stances are well known in the country where they happened, 
ahd I shall but give them in the manner in which they were 
rdated. 

Every one must recollect the tragical story of young Emmet, 
tiie Irish patriot ; it was too touching to be socm forgotten. 
During the troubles in Ireland, he was tried, condemned, and 
executed, on a charge of treason. His fate made a deep im- 
pression on public sympathy. He was so young, so intel%ent, 
so generous, so brave, so every thing that we are apt to like iu 
a young man. His conduct under trial, too, was so lofty and 
intrepid. The noble indignation with which he repelled the 
charge o£ treason against his country— the eloquent vindication 
of his name, and his pathetic appeal to posterity, in the hopeless 
hoar of condemnation— all these entered deeply into every gene- 
rous bosom, and even his enemies lamented*the stem policy that 
dictated his execution. 

But there was one heart, whose anguish it would be impos- 
sible to describe. In happier days and fairer fortunes, he had 
won the affections of a beautiful and interesting girl, the daugh- 
ter of the late celebrated Irish barrister, Mr. Curran. She 
loved him with the disinterested fervour of a woman's first and 
early love. When every worldly maxim arrayed itself against 
him ; when blasted in fortune, and disgrace and danger dar- 
kened around his name, she loved him the more ardently for his 
very sufferings. If, then, his fate Could awaken the sympathy 
even of his foes, what must have been the agony of her whose 
whole soul was occupied by his image ! Let those tell who have 
had the portals of the tomb suddenly closed between them and 
the being they most loved on earth — ^who have sat at his thresh- 
hold, as one shut out in a cold and lonely world, from whence 
all that was most lovely and loving had departed. 

But then the horrors of such a grave ! so frightful, so dis- 
honoured ! There was nothing for memory to dwell on, that 
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could soothe the pang of separation — ^none of those tender, 
though melancholy circumstances, that endear the parting scene 
— nothing to melt sorrow into those blessed tears, sent, like the 
dews of heaven, to revive the heart in the parting hour, of an- 
guish. 

To render her widowed situation more desolate, she had in- 
curred her father's displeasure by her unfortunate attachment, 
and was an exile from the paternal roof. But could the sym- 
pathy and kind offices of friends have reached a spirit so shocked 
and driven in by horror, she would have experienced no want of 
consolation, for the Irish are a people of quick and generous 
sensibilities. The most delicate and cherishing attentions were 
paid her by families of w^th and distinction. She was led into 
society, anid they tried by all kinds of occupation and amusement 
to dissipate her grief, and wean her from the tragical story of 
her lover. But it was all in vain. There are some strokes of 
calamity that scathe and scorch the soul — ^that penetrate to the 
vital seat of happiness — and blast it, never again to put forth bud 
or blossom. She never objected to frequent the haunts of plea- 
sure, but she was as much alone there as in the depths of solitude. 
She walked about in a sad reverie, apparently unconscious of the 
world around her. She carried with her an inward woe, that 
mocked at all the blandishments of friendship, and *^ heeded not 
the song of the charmer, charm he never so wisely." 

The person who told me her story had seen her at a mas- 
querade. There can be no exhibition of far-gone wretched- 
ness more striking and painful than to meet it in such a scene. 
To find it wandering like a spectre, lonely and joyless, where 
all around is gay, — ^to see it dressed out in the trappings of 
mirth, and looking so wan and wo-begone, as if it had tried in 
vain to cheat the poor heart into a momentary forgetfulness 
of sorrow. After strolling through the splendid rooms and 
giddy crowd with an air of utter abstraction, she sat herself 
down on the steps of an orchestra, and looking about for some 
time with a vacant air that shewed her insensibility to the garish 
scene, she began, with the capriciousness of a sickly heart, to 
warble a little plaintive air. She had an exquisite voice ; but 
on this occasion it was so simple, so touching, it breathed forth 
such a soul of wretchedness, that she drew a crowd mute and 
silent around her, and melted every one into tears. 

The story of one so true and tender, could not but excite 
great interest in a country remarkable for enthusiasm. It com- 
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pfetely won the heart of a brave ofBicer, who paid his addresses 
to her, and thought that one so true to the dead, could not but 
prove affectionate to the living. She declined his attentions, 
for her thoughts were irrevocably engrossed by the memory of 
her former lover. He, however, persisted in his suit. He 
solicited not her tenderness, but her esteem. He was assisted 
by her conviction of his worth, and her sense of her own desti- 
tute and dependent situation; for she was existing on the 
kindness of friends. In a word, he at length succeeded in 
gaining her hand, though with the solemn assurance that her 
heart was unalterably another's. 

He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a change of 
scene might wear out the remembrance of early woes. She 
was an amiable and exemplary wife, and made an effort to be 
a happy one ; but nothing could cure the silent and devouring 
melancholy that had entered into her very soul. She wasted 
away in a slow, but hopeless decline, and at length sunk into 
the grave, the victim of a broken heart. 



PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH OF SIR FRANCIS 

BURDETT.* 

Anonymous. 

The most conspicuous of the members of the House of Com* 
mons who have proposed the " vox populi" as an object of 
their ambition, is undoubtedly Sir Francis Burdett: and it 
must be allowed, that, in many respects, he has taken no wrong 
measure of himself, in supposing that his powers are fitted to 

* We will not suffer oarselves to be drawn into a certain palnfal subject 
connected with the close of Sir Francis Burdett*8 political life ; — we would 
rather continue to regard him as he waa when this ** Sketch ** was writ- 
ten — believing it to be the truer portrait of certainly one of the most 
perfect gentlemen of the age in which he lived I Our own opinion is. 
that " the lamented change " proceeded from one of those aberrations of 
intellect (unhappily not confined to one distinguished individual of our 
time !) which, in age, occasiondly obscure the strongest minds ; and, in- 
dependently of our determination to act on the principle ** Nil de 
\mortnt8 nisi bonum," our recollections of Sir Francis Burdett*s'manner 
in and out of "the House" are still too vivid to permit us to indulge in 
any save pleasing reminiscences. The once almost idolized and accom- 
plished Baronet died Jan. 23, 1844, aged 74. 
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his desires. In the first place, the Honourable Baronet is 
one of those whose very appearance wins a hundred hearts 
before he opens his lips : — an elegant figure — a face, of which 
the outline is finely Roman, though the expression is rather 
indecisive — manners at once courteous and simple, would be 
alone sufficient to delight the common observer ; add to these, 
a voice of the most insinuating melody ; a delivery fluent and 
animated, yet always modest, and sometimes even diffident ; and 
they, altogether, form a combination which infuses and attaches 
every heart* — Let the man so qualified profess himself the 
friend of his admirers, and descant on the topics dearest to their 
feelings, and their regard will almost rise into enthusiastic idolatry. 
Such is the first impression made on the auditors of Sir Franks 
Burdett. 

The oratory of Sir Francis, if judged of by its effect upon 
the disinterested among his audience — (and we know of no 
test which, upon the whole, can be reckoned a more legiti- 
mate one) — ^must be rated very highly. There is about his 
best speeches, a degree of energy, of deep feeling, and, above 
all, of manifest sincerity, by which he produces, upon any mind 
less steeled against the weapons of oratory than that of a 
Treasury dependent, an effect of the strongest and most unequi- 
vocal description. If not so dexterous in trimming a quotation 
or poising an antithesis as Mr. Can^ning ; if less classical, and 
metaphysical, and imaginative than Sir James Mackinto'sh ; if 
decidedly inferior in the general strength of his speeches, and Wss 
skilful in the use of invective and sarcasm than Mr. Bro'ugham* 
— Sir Francis Burdett is, nevertheless, capable, at times, of 
achieving an oratorical triumph to which hardly any one of 
his contemporaries is equal. The manner of Sir Francis, 
when speaking, is one of the best in the House, because, while 
it is the most natural, it is at the same time full of manliness, 
and by no means deficient even in g^ace. It was said of Mr. 
Wyndham, that he was the finest specimen of a truly English 
speaker which the House of Commons at that time afforded. 
We never had the good fortune to hear Mr. Wyndham, but we 
think it impossible that he should have been, in this respect, 
superior to Sir Francis Burdett. For Sir Francis is so plain, 

* It will be recollected that every commencing series (whether sunple or 
compoand) has the rUing inflection on its last member, and the faXUng 
on the last but one ; and every concluding series, the /ailing inflection oo 
the Uutf and the rising on the kut but one. 
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downrigiit, and uncompromising : he holds in such sovereign 
contempt all conventional etiquette, when it would interfere with 
puhlic duty ; he looks the question and his adversaries so fully 
in the face ; he views with such utter indifference the angry 
iro^wn and the contemptuous shrug; that we should, without 
hesitation, point to him as the truest £nglish speaker whom the 
present day affords. 



CHARACTER OF MR. HUME.* 

Anonymous. 

We select Joseph Hume as the object of. this sketch, be- 
cause we think his character has been more misrepresented* 
and his merits more undervalued, than those of any existing 
member of the House of Commons ; — ^because he has fought 
harder, and to more practical purpose, for that consideration 
which he now enjoys, than any other man we could name ; — 
and because, at tiiis moment, he is really the most important 
man, out of office, in the British Senate. True, he possesses 
not one qualfty calculated for dazzling the crowd ; — ^true, he 
cannot declaim like Hobhouse, draw out a syllogism like 
Denman, raise a pyramid topped with Latin like Mackintosh, or 
break an adversary on the wheel like Brougham, — ^true, he 
never delivered a finished oration — ^nor, perhaps, ever uttered a 
perfect sentence ; — ^but equally true, he never chose a useless 
subject on account of its sound, and he never shrunk from 
what he conceived to be a public duty, on account of the hos- 
tility which it stirred up in others, or the labour which it 

« If M mefUness, after si), is the most valuable quality of a Member of 
Parliament" (an opinion advanced by a talented writer in the London 
Quarterly Review), Mr. Hume has pecuHar claims to the g^ratitude of hia 
conntrymen ; — and if *'a vigilant and jealous eye over executory and 
judicial magistrates, an anxious care of public money, and an openness, 
approaching to facility to complaint,'* be, according to Burke, the charac- 
teristics of a faithful Member of the House of Commons, we need not feel 
Burpriae at the compliment recently paid him by the Premier: " I admire 
him for his untiring industry and zeal; and I am only anticipating a judg- 
ment which will be passed by a gratefiil posterity, in acknowledging his 
great public services, and his disinterested motives, whilst engaged in the 
performanee of much public good for the last forty years.'' — (Vide Speech 
of Sir R. Peel in a debate on the Income Tax, Feb. 19> 1845.) 
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occasioned himself. Upon parade days, he does not rend tiie 
air and rattle the benches like some others that we could name ; 
but when these have once let themselves o% they are as in- 
efficient as discharged blunderbuses ; they go away. *' one to his 
farm, and another to his merchandise," — one to his pastime, 
and another to his private business : while Joseph Hume stands 
firm at his post, in fair weather or in foul, applauded or desert- 
ed. He is a statesman of the Franklin school : he comes 
upon his adversaries with the figures of arithmetic, and before 
their heavy array, the light and gaudy troops of the figures of 
speech cannot stand for a moment. This has been evinced again 
and again. All the light missiles of wit, and all the toothed 
matters of invective, have been literally rained at him from both 
sides of the House ; but he stands, like the tower of Belus 
amidst the confusion of tongues, or his native hills during a 
snow storm ; he shakes not at the noise and the blast; he bears 
no dint from the flakes ; but, waiting his opportunity, he (with 
the whole strength of his arm, and it is not a weak one) launches 
at them Cocker's Arithmetic, which very seldom fails to take 
effect. 

When Hume last came into Parliament, there were strong 
prejudices against him. The circumstances of the times iden- 
tifiid him 4th clamouring demagogues, in a manner which he 
neither desired nor merited; the Whig aristocracy kept aloof; 
and by all their small followers he was held as a man upon 
whom a joke might always be played off with favour, and the 
reversionary recompense of a dinner and a compliment. Dur- 
ing all this time, however, Joseph Hume was no theoretical 
dimmer in politics, as little was he a man who sought to over- 
turn the State, the Church, or any one branch of either. 
Educated in a more severe manner, he had none of the ambi- 
tion or the levity of those who thought to put him down ; but 
he had strong intuitive perceptions of right and wrong ; and 
these he directed, not to what was the most fair and fascinating 
in theory, but to what was most useful and most within reach 
in practice. We remember that, about the middle of the first ses- 
sion, the wise ones who prophesiedin the train of their idols on both 
sides, predicted that next session he would be lowered ; and in a 
thirds he would either be silent or sunk into some little government 
office ; but here he is still, as earnest and as active as ever ; and 
though we agree, that he sometimes speaks when he should be 
silent, we say, without fearing contradiction, that he is more 
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listened to than ever. We are sure, too, that the enlightened 
'members now at the head of the financial and commercial de- 
partments of goyemment will admit, and admit ¥rithout hesita- 
tion, that they have profited more, and to better purpose, by 
Joseph Hume, than by all others on the left hand of the Speaker; 
and though he generally both argues and divides iigainst them, 
we find them frequently acting upon his suggestions. Though 
Hume sits with, and divides with the old Opposition, we cannot 
regard him as beiag one of their party. The fact is, that he 
has formed a party and opposition wholly his own, and were we 
to apply a distinctive epithet to him and the few who follow in 
his steps— though with less energy and perseverance, we should 
call them the FinancicU Opposition — the men who work the 
sledge hammer to ministers in shaping reductions of taxation 
and expenditure. 

For this purpose no man is better fitted than Hume, either in 
body or in mind ; in body he is a perfect colossus in point of 
strength ; and that strength, together with the temperance and 
regularity of his habits, makes him able to undergo fatigue 
wMch would exhaust any other man. Of his mind, firmness 
and patience are the leading characters ; and those characters 
are so strongly marked in his form and face, that no^'man who 
has read the debates, has occasion, upon entering the House of 
Commons, to ask which is Joseph Hume. You perceive him 
sitting by his pillar, in a dress equally remarkable for its plain- 
ness and its cleanness. There is nothing of the fop or the 
sloven about him. You never find him lounging ; you never 
hear him laugh ; and when he speaks to those about him, it is 
always respecting the business before the House, or the con- 
tents of some papers, a pile of which are always beside him. If 
he be without his hat, you are instantly struck with the appear- 
ance of his head. It wants the dazzling eloquence of that of 
Mr. Canning ; it has not the acuteness of that of Huskisson ; 
you seek in vain for the perspicuity of Robinson ; and you can 
mark no trace of the dark-lowering strength of Brougham ; but 
there is in it a firmness of purpose, an inflexibility of temper, 
and a truth to the end, which accompany not, and perhaps can- 
not accompany, these more splendid qualities. There is no 
imagination, and neither a beam of wit nor humour ; and the 
power of oratory is entirely lost in the deep retiring of the eyes. 
But the lower lateral parts of the forehead, and, above all, the 
firm setting of the nose, and the hard line to which the lips are 
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compressed, tell you that this, and none other that yon see in the 
House, must be Joseph Hume. Along with this firmness there 
is a considerable indication of honesty. You instantly pronounce 
that the man will neither change a subject, nor a mode of treat- 
ing it, without being in earnest. He rises to speak. His man- 
ner is unseemly, his accent strongly and even disagreeably 
provincial, and his language both inaccurate and inelegant ; but 
still, somehow or other, you find yourself obliged to listen to it ; 
and though he never rounds, and seldom completes a period, he 
is always intelligible, and very often convincing. No doubt the 
constant occurrence of numbers in what he says, and his habit 
of somethnes mistaking those numbers, make him unpleasant to 
mere lovers of language ; but with those who can judge of things 
as well as words, he is, though sometimes very tecdous, never 
absolutely tiresome. There, too, the character of such a man 
as Hume is open to misrepresention. Of those who attend the 
House of Commons, so as to be able to form any opinion of the 
members, there are many who come there as mere loungers, or 
as the listeners of their favourite orators ; and to them the follow- 
ing of Hume through his long and intricate calculations, is a work 
of aversion. To the intelligent within the House, and the rational 
without, he, however, appears in a very different point of view. 
They regard him, as indeed posterity will regard him, as being, 
though far from the most splendid, one of the most straight- 
forward, persevering, and useful labourers of the age ; and pos- 
sessing those substantial qualities, he may well leave others to 
enjoy the show. Indeed, he must so leave them, for he is not 
at all equal to the field-day parade of the oratorSy-^^is little as 
they are equal to his every-day duty. 



FATAL CATASTROPHE IN GREENLAND. 

MONTOOMERY. 

[A beaatifal description (but too long for this Selection) is given in 
Mr. Montgomery's " Greenland/' of the destruction of an immense 
number of Greenlanders, who had assembled on the toe for the pur- 
poses of convivial intercourse and social festivity. In the midst of 
their amusements, a thaw suddenly takes place — the ice breaks upl- 
and the whole of the assembly, with the exception of Jive, are consigned 
to the mercU^s deep. — The situation and circumstances of this litde 
party (whose tdiimaie fate is, however, unknown), are the sobjecta of 
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the fbUowing boaatifiil deacription, on the day Bncceeding the vwful 
catastrophe.] 

Where are the multitudes of yesterday ? 

At mom they came ; at eve, they passed away» 

Yet some survive ; yon castellated pile 

Floats on the surges, like a fairy isle ; 

Pre-eminent upon its peak, behold, 

With walls of amethyst, and roofs of gold. 

The semblance of a city ; towers and spires 

Glance in the firmament with opal fires ; 

Prone from those heights pellucid fountains flow 

O'er pearly meads^ through emerald vales below. 

No lovelier pageant moves beneath the sky. 

Nor one so mournful to the nearer eye ; 

Here, when the bitterness of death had passed 

O'er others with their sledge and rein-deer cast. 

Five wretched ones in dumb despondence wait 

The lingering issue of a nameless fate ; 

A bridid party: — ^mark yon reverend sage 

In the brown vigour of autumnal age ; 

His daughter in her prime ; the youth, who won 

Her love by miracles of prowess done ; 

With these, two meet companions of their joy. 

Her younger sister, and a gallant boy. 

Who hoped like Am, a gentle heart to gain. 

By valorous enterprise on land or main. 

— These, when the ocean-pavement failed their feet, 

Sought on a glacier's crags a safe retreat. 

But, in the shock from its foundation torn. 

That mass is slowly o'er the waters bonte, 

An ice-berg ! — on whose verge all day they stand. 

And eye the bright horizon's ring for land. 

All night around a dismal flame they weep; 

Their sledge, by piecemeal, lights the hoary deep. 

Mom brings no comfort; at her dawn expire 

The latest embers of their latest fire ; 

For warmth and food the patient reindeer bleeds. 

Happier in. death than those he warms and feeds. 

How long, by that precarious raft upbuoyed. 

They blindly drifted on a shoreless void ; — 

How long they suffered, or how soon they found 

Rest in the gulf, or peace on living ground : — 
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Whether hy hunger, cold, and grief consumed, 

They perished miserably — and unentombed, 

(While on that frigid bier their corses lay,) 

Became the sea-fowl's or the sea-bear's prey ; 

— Whether the wasting mound by swift d^rees, 

Exhaled in mist and vanished from the seas, 

While they, too weak to struggle even in death. 

Locked in each other's arms, resigned their breath, 

And their white skeletons, beneath the wave. 

Lie intertwined in one sepulchral cave : 

— Or meeting some Norwegian bark at sea. 

They deemed its deck a world of liberty ; 

— Or sunward sailing, on green Erin's sod 

They kneeled and worshipped a delivering God, 

Where yet the blood they brought from Greenland runs 

Among the noblest of our sister's so ns ; 

— Is all unknown; — ^their Ice-berg* disappears 

Amidst the flood of unreturning years. 



FINAL DEPOPULATION OF EASTERN 

GREENLAND. 

Described in an Episode of two lovers and their infant 

Montgomery. 

Love, the last feeling that from life retires. 
Blew the faint sparks of his unfuelled fires. 
In the cold sunshine of yon narrow dell, 
Affection lingers j — there two lovers dwell, 
Greenland's whole family; nor long' forlorn. 
There comes a visitant ; a babe is bom. 
O'er his meek helplessness the parents smiled; 
'Twas hope ; — ^for hope is every mother's child. 
Then seemed they, in that world of solitude, 
The Eve and Adam of a race renewed. 
Brief happiness I too perilous to last ; 
The moon hath waxed and waned, and all is past. 
Behold the end /—one mom athwart the wall, 
They marked the shadow of a reindeer fall. 
Bounding in tameless freedom o'er the snow ; 
The father tracked him, and with fatal bow 
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Smote down the victim ; but, before bis eyes, 
A rabid she-bear pounced upon the prize ; 
A shaft into the spoiler's flank he sent. 
She turned in wrath, and limb from limb had rent 
The hunter ; but his dagger's plunging steel, 
With riven bosom, made the monster reel ; 
Unvanquished, both to closer combat flew, 
Assailimts each, till each the other slew ; 
Mingling their blood from mutual wounds, they lay 
Stretched on the carcass of their antlered prey. 

Meanwhile his partner waits, her heart at rest^ 
No burthen but her infant on her breast ; 
With him she slumbers, or with him she plays. 
And tells him all her dreams of future days. 
Asks him a thousand questions, feigns replies. 
And reads whate'er she wishes in his eyes. 
— Red evening comes ; no husband's shadow falls. 
Where fell the remdeer's, o*er the latticed walls ; 
'Tis night ; no footstep sounds towards her door; 
The day returns, — ^but he returns no more. 
In frenzy forth she sallies, and with cries. 
To which no voice except her own replies, 
In frightful echoes, starting all around. 
Where human voice again shall never sound. 
She seeks him, finds him not ; some angel guide 
In mercy turns her from the corpse aside ; 
Perhaps his own freed spirit, lingering near. 
Who waits to waft her to a happier sphere. 
But leads her first, at evening to their cot. 
Where lies the little one, all day forgot ; 
Imparadised in sleep she finds him there, 
Swisses his cheek, and breathes a mother's prayer. 
Three days she languishes, nor can she shed 
One tear between the living and the dead ; 
When her lost spouse comes o'er the widow's thought. 
The pangs of memory *are to madness wrought^ 
But, when her suckling's eager lips are felt. 
Her heart would fain — ^but oh ! it cannot melt ; 
At length it hredksy while on her lap he lies 
M^th biftby wonder gazing in her eyes. 
Poor orphan I mine is not a hand to trace 
Thj little story, last of all thy race ! 

F 
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Not long thy soffermgs; cold and colder grown. 
The anns that clasp thee, chill tfnf Umbs to stone. 
— ^'Tis done: — from Gre^aJaiid's coast the latest sigh 
Bore infant innocence bejond the sky. 



ODE OF THE BARD— THIRD CANTO 

OF DON JUAN. 

Byron. 

Thb isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung. 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal sununer gilds them yet. 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 
Have found the £une your shores refuse ; 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires' " Islands of the Blest." 

The mountams look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-bom Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations; — all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day — 
And when the sun set, where weie they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou. 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more I 

And must thy lyre, so long divine, 

Degenerate into hands like mine ? 
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'Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 

Though linked among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot's shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush — ^for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o er days more blest ? 

Must we but hlush ?— Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead I 
Of the three hundred grant but three. 
To make a new Thermopylae ! 

What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ; — ^the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall. 

And answer, " Let one living head, 
But one arise, — we come, we come !" 
'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine I 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine I 
Hark I rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone 
Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a sla'^ve ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these I 
It made Anacreon's song divine : 

He served — ^but served Polycrates — 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 
Tliat tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 

p2 
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Another despot of the kind I 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli*s rock and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to 'the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells I 

In nalive swords, and native ranks. 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine I 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves. 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium*s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die : 

A land of slaves shall ne*er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 



«<p. ,■*'• 



DEATH OF GERTRUDE.* 

Campbell. 

But short that contemplation — sad and short 
The pause to bid each much loved scene adieu ! — 
Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 
Where friendly swords were drawn, and banners flew, 

* The three characters mentioned in the above passage, being warned 
of the approach of a hostile tribe of North American Indians, are forced 
to abandon their peacefol retreat " beyond the Atlantic wave," and fly 
for safety to a neighbouring fort On the following morning at sunrise. 
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Ah I who could deem that foot of Indian crew 

Was near ? — ^yet there, with lust of murderous deeds, 

Gleamed like a hasilisk, from woods in view. 

The ambushed foeman's eye — ^his volley speeds, 

And Albert — Albert — ^falls I the dear old &ther bleeds ! 

And tranced in giddy horror Gertrude swooned ; 

Yet, while she clasps him lifeless to her zone. 

Say, burst they, borrowed from her father's wound» 

These drops?— Oh God I the life-blood is her own ; 

And faltering, on her Waldegrave's bosom thrown — 

« Weep not, O Love ! " — she cries, " to see me bleed—* 

Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone-— 

Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 

These wounds ; — ^yet thee to leave is death, is death indeTML 

'* Clasp me a little longer, on the brink 

Of fate ! while I can feel thy dear caress ; 

And, when this heart hath ceased to beat— -oh ! think» 

And let it mitigate thy woe's excess. 

That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship just. 

Oh I by that retrospect of happiness. 

And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

God shall assuage thy pangs — when I am laid in dust I 

« Go, Henry, go not back, when I depart ; 

The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move, 

WTiere my dear father took thee to his heart, 

And Gertrude thought it ecstacy to rove 

With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 

Of peace, — imagining her lot was cast 

In Heaven ; for ours was not like earthly love. 

And must this parting be our very last ? 

No ! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past. — 



while Gertrude of Wyoming, together with Albert, her father, and Wal- 
degrade, her husband, are looking from the battlements on the havoc and 
desolation which had marked the progress of the barbarous enemy, aa 
Indian marksman fires a mortal shot from his ambush at Albert ; and as 
Gertrude clasps him in agony to her heart, another shot lays her bleeding 
by his side. She then takes farewell of her husband in a speech which 
our greatest modem critic, Francis Jeffrey, Esq., now Lord Jeffrey, one 
of the Judges of the Court of Session, has described as *' more sweetly 
pathetic than any thing ever written in rhyme." 
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<< Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth, — 

And thee, more loved than aught beneath the sun, 

If I had lived to smile but on the birth 

Of one dear pledge : — ^but shall there then be none, 

In future times — ^no gentle little one. 

To clasp thy neck, and look resembling me ? 

Yet seems it, even while life's last pulses run, 

A sweetness in the cup of death to be. 

Lord of my bosom's love ! to die beholding thee !" 

Hushed were his Gertrude's lips ! but still their bland 

And beautiful expression seemed to melt 

With love that could not die ! and still his hand 

She presses to the heart no more that felt. 

Ah, heart I where once each fond affection dwelt. 

And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. 

Mute, gazing, agonizing as he knelt, — ^ 

Of them that stood encircling his despair, 

He heard some friendly words ; — but knew not what they were.* 



CONTEMPLATION OF THE DIVINE BEING IN 

HIS WORKS 

FiELDiNG.f — " Tom Jones" 

What time can suffice for the contemplation and worship of 

* The delightful author of the ** Pleasures of Hope ** and <* Gertrude 
of Wyoming*' died at Boulogne, in France, in the summer of 18i4, aged 
67 years. The '* mortal remain^ '* of the beloved poet were brought firom 
France, and interred, with much magnificence, in Westminster Abbey i 
his pall was borne by noblemen, among whom were his countrymen, 
the Duke of Argyll^ and Lords Campbell and Brougham. 

f Lord Byron has designated Fielding as the ** Prose Homer of 
human nature ;" and Dr. Beattie has declared, speaking of ** Tom Jones," 
that, ** since the days of Homer, the world has not seen a more skil- 
fully conducted epic fable." 

While we humbly join in the expression and justness of these exalted 
opinions, and concur with our esteemed friend, Mr. Robert Chambers, 
in considering Fielding as " the prince of novelists,'' and ** Tom Jones" 
as " unquestionably tiie first of English novels," we would pass on to 
the matSriel of which the great epic is composed, and venture to say, 
that the introductory chapters of this unrivalled novel contain such 
specimens of '*the pure well of English undefiled " as few, if any, other 
volumes in our language can produce! — Poor Fielding (whose Ufe was 
too gay to be long) died at Lisbon in 1754, aged 47. 
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that glorious, immortal, and eternal Being ; among the works of 
whose stupendous creation, not only this globe, but even those 
numberless luminaries, which we may here behold spangling 
all the sky, though they should be suns lighting different sys- 
tems of worlds, may possibly appear but as a few atoms, opposed 
to the whole earth which we inhabit ? Can a man, who by 
divine meditations is admitted, as it were, into the conversation 
of this inefiable, incomprehensible Majesty, think days, or 
years, or a'^ges, too long for the continuance of so ravishing an 
honour ? Shall the trifling amusements, the palling pleasures, 
the silly business of the world, roll away our hours too swiftly 
from us ; and, shall the space of time seem sluggish, to a mind 
exercised in studies so high, so important, and so glorious ? As 
no time is sufficient, so no pla^'ce is improper for this great con- 
cern. On what object can we cast our eyes, which may not 
inspire us with ideas of his power, of his wisdom, and of his 
goodness ? It is not necessary that the rising sun should dart 
his fiery glories over the eastern horizon ; nor that the boiste- 
rous winds should rush from their caverns and shake the lofty 
^orest ; nor that the opening clouds should pour their deluges 
«n the plains ; it is not necessary, I say, that any of these should 
proclaim his Majesty ; there is not an insect, not a ve^'getable of 
so low an order in the creation, as not to be honoured with 
bearing marks of the attributes of its great Creator ; marks, not 
only of his power, but of his wisdom and goodness. Man 
alone, the king of this globe, and last and greatest work of the 
Supreme Being, below the sim — ^m'^an alone, hath basely dis- 
honoured his own nature ; and by dishonesty, cruelty, ingrati- 
tude, and treachery, hath called his Maker's goodness in ques- 
tion, by puzzling us to account how a benevolent Being should 
form so foolish and so vile an animal. And yet this is the being 
who stands pre-eminently the debtor of his great Creator.^ — 
True it is that Philosophy makes us wiser, but Christianity 
makes us better men ; Philosophy elevates and steels the mind, 
Christianity softens and sweetens it. The former makes us the 
objects of human admiration, the latter of divine love. That 
Insures us a temporal, this an eternal happiness ! 
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APTNESS TO GIVE A CHARACTER OP CONTINUANCE 
TO PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES :— MAN DIVIDED INTO 
TWO CLASSES, THE ONE FITTED FOR PRIVATE, THE 
OTHER FOR PUBLIC STATION. 

Ely Bates. — " Rural Philosophy" 

To a thoughtless young man» even the short period of the 
present life seems a kind of immortality ; he sees no bounds 
to his pursuits and his enjoyments; one object rises after another 
in a long succession, while old age and death are lost in the ob- 
scurity of a far distant horizon. Nay, so great is the illusion, 
that, after years of experience, the passing intervals of life are 
apt to swell into a large disproportion ; a short series of pros- 
perous or adverse fortune, a transient season of peace or dis- 
quiet, will so fill the imagination, and engage the heart, as to 
appear without limit or termination : such is the strange power 
we find in ourselves, and such is our disposition to give to our 
present state, whatever it is, a character of continuance. To 
correct this turn of mind, we should learn to view our situation 
at a distance, and to consider it as involved in the general insta- 
bility of the world, whose surprising changes and revolutions 
may afford us a feeling admonition, that there is no earthly joy 
which may not be extinguished in a moment, and no earthly 
fortune that is not liable to a sudden subversion. — 

The bulk of mankind may be considered as made up of two 
great divisions, the one naturally qualified for a public, the other 
for a private station. Those of a robust frame, a cool disposi- 
tion, and a plodding diligence, are fitted for the former; while 
persons of a delicate texture, a quick sensibility, and precipitate 
temper, are marked out for the latter. That hurry of business, 
which in the one case would only serve to collect die spirits and 
invigorate the faculties, would, in the other, produce nothing 
but debility and irritation. Hence, an enlightened virtue, which, 
in whatever relates to the present world, is. in favour of medio- 
crity, and condemns alike a state of languid indolence, and of 
violent agitation, wi}l, if consulted, prescribe a life of business 
to those who, from a phlegmatic constitution of body or mind, 
require a constant external impulse to keep them moderate] v 
employed ; which, to others of a more prompt and susceptible 
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temper, and who need rather the bri^'dle than the spur, she will 
recommend more retired scenes and calmer occupations. 

When a person of feeble health and irritable nerves is en- 
gaged in public life, it is often no less a misfortune to others 
than to himself. Unable to sustain the pressure of business, or 
to contend with the injustice which seldom fails to mingle itself 
with human transactions, his temper becomes soured^ his pur- 
poses irresolute, he looks with suspicion on every thipg around 
him, and perhaps is tempted at length to have recourse to those 
arts which he is apt to imagine are practised against himself. 
From such effects of a situation to which he is unequal, we are 
led either to condemn the indiscretion of his choice, or to lament 
the exigency of his circumstances. Nor ought our censure or 
regret to be less excited, when we see others stagnate in still life, 
whose firm and steady complexional character, i called forth on 
the public stage, would £splay itself in a virtuous and useful 
course of action. 



EFFECTS OF CATILINFS ELOQUENCE. 

Rev. G. Croly.— " Catiline:'* 

The people hung on every word he spoke, 
As if he were no mortal ; but a god. 
Sent down in the declining age of Rome, 
To teach it ancient glory. 
You should have seen him in the Campus Martins,-— 

* The writer of this powerfiilly-writteii tragedy, the Rev. Geo. Croly, 
D.D., rector of St Stephen's^Walbrook, London, is **a oorpect and eloquent 
poet," and author of some distinguished prose works ; among which may 
be mentioned ** Salathiel,** a very superior romance, founded on the old 
legend of the Wandering Jew. Dr. Croly is a native of Ireland, and was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 

In ita proper place — at the Selections from ** The Fall of Jerusalem** 
— we regret to have omitted a notice of the Rev. Henry Hart Milman. 
Mr. Milman is, like Dr. Croly, a correct and eloquent poet ; he is author 
of Fazio, a beautiful and successful tragedy, acted at Drury Lane Theatre 
in 1817 ; and besides the Fall of Jerusalem and other dramatic poems, 
he has also contributed, like the author of CatilijMf to the prose liteni' - 
tnre of our country in a very masterly history of the Jews. Mr. Milman, 
who is vicar of St, Mary, in the town of Reading, is a native of London; 
in 1815 he was made Fellow of Brazen-Nose College, Oxford; and in 
1801 he was appointed Professor of Poetry in that Univenity. 
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In the tribonali-— shaking all the tiihes.. 

With mightj speech. His words seem^ oracles. 

That pierced their bosoms ; abd each nian would turn 

And gaze in wonder on his neighbour s face. 

That, with the like dumb wonder answered him. 

Then some would weep, some shout, some, deeper touchedy 

Keep down the cry with motion of their hands. 

In fear but to h&ve lost a syllable. 

The evening came^ yet there the people stood, 

As if 'twere noon, and they the marble sea. 

Sleeping, without a wave. You could have heard 

The beating of your pulses while he spoke,-* 

But when he ceased, the shout was like the roar 

Of Ocean In the storm. 



FEELINGS EXCITED BY A LONG VOYAGE. 

Washington Irving. 

To an American visiting Eilrope, the long voyage he has to 
make is an excellent preparative. From the moment you lose 
sight of the land you have left, all is vacancy until you step on 
the opposite shore, and are launched at once into the bustle and 
novelties of another world. 

I have said that at sea all is vacancy. I should correct the 
expression. To one given up to day-dreaming, and fond of losing 
himself in reveries, a sea voyage is full of subjects for medita- 
tion ; but then they are the wonders of the deep, and of the air, 
and rather tend to abstract the mind from worldly themes. I 
delighted to loll over the quarter-railing, or climb to the main- 
top on a calm dsiif, and muse for hours together on the tranquil 
bosom of a summer's sea ; or to gaze upon the piles of golden 
clouds just peering above the horizon, fancy them some fairy 
realms, and people them with a creation of my own; or, watch 
the gentle undulating billows rolling their silver volumes, as if to 
die away on those happy shores. 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled security and awe, 
with which I looked down from my giddy height on the mon- 
sters of the deep at their uncouth gambols. Shoals of porpoises 
tumbling about the bow of the ship ; the grampus slowly heav- 
ing his huge from above the surface ; or the ravenous shark. 
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darting like a spectre, through the blue waters. My imagma- 
tion would conjure up all that I had heard or read of the watery 
world beneath me ; of the finny herds that roam its fathomless 
valleys ; of shapeless monsters ^t lurk among the very founda- 
tions of the earth ; and those wild phantasms tiiat swell the tales 
of fishermen and sailors. 

Sometinoes a distant sail gliding along the edge of the ocean 
would be another theme of idle speculation. How interesting 
this fragment of a world hastening to rejoin ihe great mass of 
existence 1 What a glorious monument of human invention, 
that has thus triumphed over wind and wave ; has brought the 
ends of the earth m communion ; has established an interchange 
of blessings, poiuing into the sterile regions of the north all the 
luxuries of the south ; diffused the light of knowledge and the 
charities of cultivated life ; and has thus bound together those 
scattered portions of the human race, between which nature 
seemed to have thrown an insurmountable barrier I 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a dis- 
tance. At sea, every thing that breaks the monotony of the 
surrounding expanse attracts attention. It proved to be the 
mast of a ship that must have been completely wrecked ; for 
there were the remains of handkerchiefs, by which some of the 
orew had fastened themselves to this spar, to prevent their being 
washed off by the waves. There was no trace by which the 
name of the ship could be ascertained. The wreck had evi- 
dently drifted about for many months ; clusters of shell-fish had 
fiistened about it, and long sea-weeds flaunted at its sides. But 
where, thought I, is the crew ? Their struggle has long been 
over ; — ^they have gone down amidst the roar of the tempest; — 
thdr bones lie whitening in the caverns of the deep. Silence— 
oblivion, like the waves, have closed over them, and no one can 
tell the story of their end. What sighs have been wafted after 
that ship I what prayers offered up at the deserted fire-side of 
home 1 How often has the mistress, the wife, and the mother, 
pored over the daily news, to catch some ci^ual intelligence of 
this rover of the deep I How has expectation darkened into 
anxiety — anxiety into dread — and dread into despair ! Alas ! 
not one memento shall ever return for love to cherish. All 
that shall ever be known is, that she sailed from her port, << and 
was never heard of more I" 

The sight of the wreck, as usual, gave rise to many dismal 
anecdotes. This was particularly the care in the evening, when 
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the weather, which had hitherto heen fair, hegan to look wild 
and threatening, and gave indications of one of those sadden 
storms that will sometimes hreak in upon the serenity of a sum- 
mer voyage. As we sat round the dull light of a lamp, in the 
cabin, that made the gloom more ghastly, every one had his tale 
of shipwreck and disaster. I was particularly struck with a 
short one related by the captain. ^' As I was once sailing/' said 
he, ^ in a fine stout ship, across the banks of Newfoundlandr 
one of the heavy fogs that prevail in those parts rendered it im*' 
possible for me to see far a-head, even in the day-time ; but at 
night the weather was so thick that we could not distinguish any 
object at twice the length of our ship. I kept lights at the 
mast-head, and a constant watch forward to look out for fishing- 
smacks, which are accustomed to lie at anchor on the banks. 
The wind was blowing a smacking breeze, and we were going 
at a great rate through the water. Suddenly the watch gave 
the alarm of <f a sail a-head ! " but it was scarcely uttered till 
we were upon her. She was a small schooner at anchor, with 
her broad-side towards us. The crew were all asleep, and had 
neglected to hoist a light. We struck her just amid-ships. 
The force, the size, and weight of our vessel, bore her down 
below the waves ; we passed over her, and were hurried on in 
our course. As the crashing wreck was sinking beneath us, I 
had a glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches, rushing from 
her cabin ; they had just started from their beds to be swal- 
lowed shrieking by the waves. I heard their drowning cry 
mingling with the wind. The blast that bore it to our ears, 
swept us out of all further hearing. I shall never *forget that 
cry I It was some time before we could put the ship alraut, she 
was under such headway. We returned, as nearly as we could 
guess, to the place where the smack was anchored. We cruised 
about for several hours in the dense fog. Wb fired several guns, 
and listened if we might hear the halloo of any survivors ; but all 
was silent — -we never heard nor saw any thing of them more !'* 

It was a fine sunny morning when the thrilHng cry of " land I" 
was given from the mast-head. I question whether Columbus^ 
when he discovered the new world, felt a more delicious throng 
of sensations than rush into an American's bosom when he fi|pst 
comes in sight* of Europe. There is a volume of associations 
in the very name. It is the land of promise, teeming with every 
thing of which his childhood has heard, or on which his studious 
years have pondered. 
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From that time until the period of arrivaly it was all feverish 
excitement. The ships of war that prowled like guardian giants 
round the coast ; the headlands of Ireland, stretching out into 
the channel ; the Welsh mountains, towering into the clouds ; 
all were objects of intense interest. As we sailed up the Mersey, 
I reconnoitred the shores with a telescope. My eye dwelt widi 
delight on neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies and green 
grass-plots. I saw the mouldering ruins of an abbey overrun 
with ivy, and the taper spire of a village church rising from the 
brow of a neighbouring hill— <all were characteristic of £ng« 
land. 

The tide and wind were so favourable, that the ship was en- 
abled to come at once on the pier. It was thronged vfiih people ; 
some idle lookers-on, others eager expectants of Mends or rela* 
tives. I could distinguish the merchant to whom the ship be* 
longed. I knew him by his calculating brow and restless air. 
His hands were thrust in his pockets ; he was whistling thought- 
fully, and walking to and fro, a small space having been 
accorded to him by the crowd, in deference to his temporary 
importance. There were repeated cheerings and salutations 
interchanged between the shore and the ship, as friends happened 
to recogpiise each other. But I particularly noticed one young 
woman of humble dress, but interesting demeanour. She was 
leaning forward from among the crowd ; her eye hurried over 
the ship as it neared the shore, to catch some wished- for coun- 
tenance. She seemed disappointed and agitated, when I heard 
a fedut voice call her name. It was from a poor sailor, who had 
been ill all the voyage, and had excited the mnpathy of every 
one on board. When the weather was fine, his messmates had 
spread a mattress for him on deck in the shade ; but of late his 
illness had so increased, that he had taken to his hammock, and 
only breathed a wish that he might see his wife before he died. 
He had been helped on deck as we came up the river, and was 
now leaning against the shrouds, with a countenance so wasted^ 
so pale^ and so ghastly, that it is no wonder even the eye of 
affection did not recognise him. But at the sound of his voice, 
her eye darted on his features, it read at once a whole volume 
of sorrow; she clasped her hands,- uttered a faint shriek, and 
stood wringing them in silent agony. 

All now was hurry and bustle. The meetings of acquaint- 
ances—the greetings of friends — ^the consultations of men of 
business. I alone was solitary and idle. I had w^ friend to 
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meet, no cheering to receive. I stepped upon the hind of my 
forefathers — but felt that I was a stranger in the land. 



THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

Washington Irving. 

During mj residence iilithe country, I used frequently to 

at^nd at the old village ohnrdi. Its shadowy aisles^ ita moid* 

dering monuments, its dark oaken pannelling, all reverend widi 

the gloom of depajrted ^ears^/ seemed to fit it for the hamtt of 

solemn meditation^ A Sudday^ too, in the country, is do holy 

in its repose ; such a pensive quiet j^igns over the face of na* 

ture, that every restless passion is charmed down, and we feel 

all the natural religion of the soul gently springii^ up within us. 

'< Sweet day, to pure,' m calm, to bright, 
The bridal of the earth an4 tky.*' 

I do not pretend to he wfaiLt is called a devout man ; hut there 
are feelings that visit me in a country church, amid the beautiful 
aerenity of nature, which I experience no where else ; and if not 
a more religious, I think I am a better man on Sunday, than on 
any other day of the seven. 

. . But in this church I felt myself continually thrown back upon 
the world by the frigidity and pomp of the poor worms around 
me.. The only being that seemed thoroughly to feel the hum- 
ble and prostrate piety of a true Christian, was a poor decrepid 
old woman^ bending under the weight of years and infirmities. 
She bore the traces of something better than abject poverty. 
The lingering^ of decent pride were visible in her appearance. 
Her dress, though hunlble in the extreme, was scrupulously 
clean. Some trivial respect, tooj had been awarded her, for she 
did not take her seat among the village poor, but sat alone on 
the steps of the altar. She seemed to have survived all love, 
all friendship, all society ; and to have nothing left her but the 
hopes of heaven. When I saw her feebly rismg and bending 
her aged form in prayer — ^habitually conning her prayer-book, 
which her palsied hand and failing eyes would not permit her 
to read, but which she evidently knew by heart — I felt per- 
suaded that the faltering voice of that poor woman arose to 
heaven far before the responses of the clerk, the swell of the 
organ, or the chanting of the choir. 
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I axa fond of loitering about country dburches, aiid this was 
s» delightfully situated, that it frequently attracted me. It stood 
oa-a knoll, round which a small stream made a beautiful bend> 
and then wound its way through a long reach of soft meadow 
scenery. The church was surrounded by yew trees which 
seemed almost coeval with itself. Its tall gothic spire shot up 
lightly from among them, with rooks and crows generally wheel* 
ing about it. I was seated there bne still sunny momingi 
watching two labourers who were digging a grave.* They had 
chosen one of the most remote and neglected comers a£ the 
church-yard; where, from the number of nameless graves 
around, it would appear that the indigent and friendless were 
huddled into the earth. I was told tiiat the new-made |rrave 
was for the only son of a poor widow. While I was meditating 
on the distinctions of worldly rank, which extend thus down into 
the very dust, the toll of the bell announced the approach of the 
funeral. They were the obsequies of poverty, with which pride had 
nothing to do. A coffin of the plainest materials, without pall or 
other covering, was borne by some of the villagers. The sexton 
walked before with an air of cold indifPerence. There were no 
mock mourners in the trappings of affected woe ; but there was 
one real mourner who feebly tottered' after the corpse. It was 
the aged mother of tbs deceased — ^tiie poor old woman whom I 
had se^n seated on the stepa of the altar. She was support^ 
by a humble friend, who was Endeavouring to comfort her. A 
few of the neighbouring poor had joined the train, and some 
children of the village were running hand in hand, now shouting 
with unthinking mirth, and now pausing to gaze, with childish 
curiosity, oh tiie grief of the mourner. 

As the funeral train approached the grave, the parson issued 
from the church porch, arrayed in the surplice, with prayer- 
book in band, and attended by the clerk. The service, however, 
was a mere act of charity. The deceased had been destitute, 
and the survivor was pennyless. It was shuffled through, there- 
fore, in form, but coldly and unfeelingly. J?he well-&d priest 
moved^but a few steps from the church door ; his voice could 
scarcely be heard at the grave ; and never did I hear the ftmeral 
service, that sublime and touching ceremony, turned into such a 
ftigid mummery of words. 

I approached the grave. The coffiu was placed on the ground. 
On it were inscribed the name and age of the deceased^*- 
'^ George Someirs, aged 26 yjears." - The poor mother had been 
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assisted to kneel down at the head of it. Her withered hands 
were clasped, as if in prayer; but I could perceive, by a feeble 
rocking of the body, and a convulsive motion of the lips, that 
she was gazing on the last relics of her son, with the yearnings 
of a mother's heart. 

The service being ended, preparations were made to deposit 
the coffin in the earth. There was that bustling stir which 
breaks so harshly on the feelings of grief and affection ; direc* 
tions given in the cold tones of business ; the striking of spades 
into sand and grravel which, at the grave of those we love, is of 
all sounds the most withering. The bustle around seemed to 
waken the mother from a wretched reverie. She raised her 
glazed eyes, and looked about with a faint wildness. As the 
men approached with cords to lower the coffin into the grave, 
she wrung her hands and broke into an agony of grief. The 
poor woman who attended her took her by the arm, endeavour- 
ing to raise her from the earth, and to whisper something like 
consolation — " Nay, now — nay, now, — don't take it so sorely to 
heart." She could only shake her head and'wring her hands as 
one not to be comforted. 

As they lowered the body into the earth, the creaking of the 
cords seemed to agonize her ; but when, on some accidental ob- 
struction, there was a justling of the coffin, all the tenderness of 
thf mother burst forth ; as if any harm could come to him who 
was far beyond the reach of worldly suffering. 

I could see no more — ^my heart swelled into my throat-^my 
eyes filled with tears — I felt as if I were acting a barbarous part 
in standing by and gazing idly on this scene of maternal anguish. 
I wandered to another part of the church-yard, where I remained 
until the funeral train had dispersed. 

When I saw the mother slowly and painfully quitting the 
grave, leaving behind her the remains of all that was dear to her 
on earth, and returning to silence and destitution, my heart 
ached for her. What, thought I, are the distresses of the rich I 
they have friends to soothe — pleasures to beguile — a world to 
divert and dissipate their griefs. What are the sorrows df the 
young ? Their growing minds soon close above the wound — 
their elastic spirits soon rise beneath the pressure — ^their green 
and ductile affections soon twine round new objects. But the 
sorrows of the poovy who have no outward appliances to soothe 
^-4he sorrows of the aged, with whom life at best is but 4 wintry 
day» and who can look for no after-growth of joy — the sorro^^' 
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of a widow, aged, solitaiy, destitute, mourning over an only son, 
the last solace of her years ; these are indeed sorrows which 
make us feel the impotency of consolation. 

It was some time before J left the church-yard. On my way 
homeward I met with the woman who had acted as comforter : 
she was just returning fi*om accompanying the mother to her 
lonely habitation, and I drew from her some particulars con* 
nected with the affecting scene I had witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided in the village from 
childhood. They had inhabited one of the neatest cottages, 
and by various rural occupations, and the assistance of a small 
garden, had supported themselves creditably and comfortably, 
and led a happy and a blameless life. They had one son, who 
had grown up to be the staff and pride of their age. — *< Oh, 
Sir I " said the good woman, " he was such a likely lad, so sweet- 
tempered, so kind to every one around him, so dutiful to his 
parents ! It did one*s heart good, to see him of a Sunday, 
dressed out in his best, so tall, so straight, so cheery, sup- 
porting his old mother to church — for she was always fonder of 
leaning on George's arm than on her good-man's; and, poor soul, 
she might well be proud of him, for a finer lad there was not in 
the country round. * 

Unfortunately, the son was tempted, during a year of scarcity 
and agricultural hardship, to enter into the service of one of th^ 
small craft that plied on a neighbouring river. He had not been 
long in this employ when he was entrapped by a press-gang, and 
carried off to sea. His parents received tidings of his seizure, 
but beyond that they could learn nothing. It was the loss of 
their main prop. The father, who was already infirm, grew 
heartless and melancholy, 'and sunk into his grave. The widow, 
left lonely in her age and feebleness, could no longer support 
herself, and came upon the parish. Still there was a kind feeling 
toward her throughout the village, and a certain respect^ as 
being one of the oldest inhabitants. As no one applied for the 
cottage, in which she had passed so many happy days, she was 
permitted to retain it, where she lived solitary and almost help- 
less. The few wants of nature were chiefly supplied from the 
scanty productions of her little garden, wmch the neighbours 
would now and then cultivate for her. It was but a few days 
before the time at which these circumstances were told me, that 
she was gathering some vegetables for her repast, when she 
heard the cottage door which faced the garden suddenly openl 
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A stranger came out, and seemed to be looking eagerly and 
wildly around. He was dressed in seaman's clothes, was ema- 
ciated and ghastly pale, and bore the air of one broken by sick- 
ness and hardships. He saw her, and hastened toward her, but 
his steps were faint and faltering ; he sank on his knees before 
her and sobbed like a child. The poor woman gazed upon him 
with a vacant and wandering eye — " Oh my dear, dear mother ! 
don't you know your son? your poor boy George ?'* It was 
indeed the wreck of her once noble lad; who, shattered by 
wounds, by sickness and foreign imprisonment, had, at length, 
dragged his wasted limbs homeward, to repose among the scenes 
of his childhood. 

I will not attempt to detail the particulars of such a meeting, 
where joy and sorrow were so completely blended : still he was 
alive ! he was come home ! he might yet live to comfort and 
cherish her old age I Nature, however, was exhausted in him ; 
and if any thing had been wanting to finish the work of fate, the 
desolation of his native cottage would have been sufficient. He 
stretched himself on the pallet on which his widowed mother 
had passed many a sleepless night, and he never rose from it 
again. 

The villagers, when they heard that Greorge Somers had re- 
turned, crowded to see him, offering evenr comfort and assist- 
ance that their humble means afforded. He was too weak, how- 
ever, to talk — ^he could only look his thanks. His mother was 
his constant attendant ; and he seemed unwilling to be helped 
by any other hand. 

There is something in sickness that breaks down the pride of 
manhood ; that softens the heart, and brings it back to the feel- 
ings of infancy. Who that has languished, even in advanced 
life, in sickness and despondency ; who that has pined on a weary 
bed in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land ; but has 
thought on the mother " that looked on his childhood," that 
smoothed his pillow, and administered to his helplessness? Oh! 
there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a mother to a son 
that transcends all other affections of the heart. It is neither to 
be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, nor weakened 
by worthlessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice 
every comfort to his convenience ; she will surrender every plea- 
sure to his enjoyment ; she will glory in his fame, and exult in his 
prosperity :— and, if adversity overtake him, he will be the dearer 
to her by misfortune ; and if disgrace settle upon hu name, she 
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will still love and cherish him ; and if all the world beside cast 
him off, she will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Somers had known well what it was to be in 
sickness, and none to soothe — lonely and in prison, and none to 
visit him. He could not endure his mother from his sight ; if 
she moved away, his eye would follow her. She would sit for 
hours by his bed, watching him as he slept. Sometimes he 
would start from a feverish dream, and look anxiously up, until he 
saw her venerable form bending over him; when he would take 
her hand, lay it on his bosom, and fall asleep with the" tran- 
quillity of a child. In this way he died. 

My first impulse on hearing this humble tale of affliction, 
was to visit the cottage of the mourner, and administer pecuniary 
assistance, and, if possible, comfort. I found, however, on in- 
quiry^ that the good feelings of the villagers had prompted them 
to do every thing that the case admitted : and as the poor know best 
how to console each other's sorrows, I did not venture to intrude. 

The next Sunday I was at the village church ; when, to my 
surprise, I saw the poor old woman tottering down the aisle to 
her accustomed seat on the steps of the altar. 

She had made an effort to put on something like mourning 
for her son ; and nothing could be m(N% touching than this 
struggle between pious affeetion and utter poverty : a black 
riband or so— -a faded black handkerchief, and one or two more 
such humble attempts to express by outward signs that grief 
which passes show. When I looked round upon the storied 
monuments ; the stately hatchments ; the cold marble pomp, 
with which grandeur mourned magnificently over departed pride; 
and turned to this poor widow, bowed down by age and sorrow 
at the altar of her God^ and offering up the prayers and praises 
of a pious, though broken heart, I felt that this living monu- 
ment of real grief was worth them all. 

I related her story to some of the wealthy members of the 
congregation, and they were moved by it. They exerted them- 
selves to render her situation more comfortable, and to lighten 
her afflictions. It was, however, but smoothing a few steps to 
the grave. In the course of a Sunday or two after, she was 
missed from her usual seat at church, and before I left the 
neighbourhood I heard, with a feeling of satisfaction, that she 
had quietly breathed her last, and had gone to rejoin those she 
loved, in that world where sorrow is never known, and friends 
are never parted. 
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THE WIFE. 

The treasares of the deep are not bo predow 

As are the concealed comforta of a man 

Locked np in woman's love. I acent the aur 

Of blessings, when I come but near the honse. 

What a deUcioos breath marriage sends forth — 

The violet bed's not sweeter. Middlbton. 

Washington Irving- 

I H A VE often had 6teasion to remark the fortitude with which 
women sustam the most overwhehning reverses of fortune. 
Those disasters which break down the spirit of a man, and pros- 
trate him in the dust^ seem to call forth all the energies oi the 
softer sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation to thm dia- 
racter, that at times it approaches to sublimity. Nothing csn 
be more touching than to behold a soft and tender female, who 
had been all weakness, and dependence, and alive to every trivial 
roughness, while treading the prosperous paths of life, suddenly 
rising in mental force to be the comforter and supporter of her 
husband under misfortune, and abiding, with unshrinking firm- 
ness, the bitterest blasts of adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage about 
the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant is rifted by the thunder-bolt, cling round it with its caress- 
ing tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs ; so is it beauti- 
fully ordered by Providence, that woman, who is the mere 
dependant and oiiiament of man in his happier hours, should be 
his stay and solace when smitten with sudden calamity; winding 
herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly support* 
ing the drooping head, and binding up the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend^ who had around him a 
blooming family, knit together in the strongest affection. *' I 
can wish you no better lot," said he, with enthusiasm, << than to 
have a wife and children. — ^If you are prosperous, there they are 
to share your prosperity ; if otherwise, there they are to com- 
fort you." And, indeed, I have observed that a married man 
fidling into misfortune is more apt to retrieve his situation in the 
world than a single one ; partly because he is more stimulated 
to exertion by the necessities of the helpless and beloved beings 
who depend upon him for subsistence ; but chiefly because lus 
spirits are soothed and relieved by domestic endearments and 
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his self-respect kept alive by finding, that though all abroad is 
darkness and humiliation, yet there is still a little world of love 
at home, of which he is the monarch. Whereas a single man is 
apt to run to waste and self-neglect ; to fancy himself lonely and 
abandoned, and his heart to fall to ruin like some deserted man- 
sion, for want of an inhabitant. 

These observations call to mind a little domestic story, of 
which I was once a witness. My intimate friend, Leslie, had 
married a beautiful and accomplished girl, who had been brought 
up in the midst of fashionable life. She had, it is true, no for- 
tune, but that of my friend was ample ; and he delighted in the 
anticipation of indulging her in every elegant pursuit, and ad- 
ministering to those delicate tastes and fancies that spread a kind 
of witchery about the sex^ — ^* Her life/* said he, " shall be like 
a feiry tale." 

The very difference in their characters produced an harmo- 
nious combination : he was of a romantic and somewhat serious 
cast ; she was all life and gladness. I have often noticed the 
mute rapture with which he would gaze upon her in company, of 
which her sprightly powers made her the delight ; and how, in 
the midst of applause, her eye would still turn to him, as if there 
alone she sought favour and acceptance. When leaning on his 
arm, her slender form contrasted finely with his tall manly per- 
son. The fond confiding air with which she looked up to him 
seemed to call forth a flush of triumphant pride and cherishing 
tenderness, as if he doated on his lovely burden for its very 
helplessness. Never did a couple set forward on the flowery 
path of early and well-suited .marriage with a fiiirer prospect of 
felicity. 

It was the mishap of my friend, however, to have embarked 
his fortune in large speculations ; and he had not been married 
many months, when, by a succession of sudden disasters, it was 
swept from him, and he found himself reduced almost to penury. 
For a time he kept his situation to himself, and went about with 
a haggard countenance, and a breaking heart. His life was but 
a protracted agony ; and what rendered it more insupportable 
was the necessity of keeping up a smile in the presence of his 
wife ; for he comd not bring hunself to overwhelm her with the 
news. She saw, however, with the quick eyes of afieetion, that 
all was not well with him. She marked his altered looks and 
stifled sighs, and was not to be deceived by his sickly and vapi^ 
attempts at cheerfulness. She tasked all her sprightly powe:*. 
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and tender blandishments to win him back to happiness ; but 
she only drove the arrow deeper into his soul. The more he 
«aw cause to love her, the more torturing was the thought that 
he was soon to make her wretched. A little while, thought he, 
and the smile will vanish from that cheek — ^the song will die 
away from those lips — ^the lustre of those eyes will be quenched 
with sorrow ; and the happy heart, which now beats lightly in 
that bosom, will be weighed down, like mine, by the cares and 
miseries of the world. 

At length he came to me one day and related his whole situ- 
ation in a tone of the deepest despair. When I had heard him 
j;hrough, I inquired, " Does your wife know all this ? " At the 
question he burst into an agony of tears. " For God's sake !" 
cried he, " if you have any pity on me, don't mention my wife ; 
it is the thought of her that drives me almost to madness ! " 

" And why not ? " said I. " She must know it sooner or later ; 
you cannot keep it long from her, and the intelligence may break 
,upon her in a more startling manner, than if imparted by your- 
self ; for the accents of those we love soften the harshest tidings. 
Besides, you are depriving yourself of the comforts of her sym- 
pathy ; and not merely that, but also endangering the only bond 
that can keep hearts together — an unreserved community of 
thought and feeling. She will soon perceive that something is 
secretly preying upon your mind ; and true love will not brook 
reserve: it feels undervalued and outraged, when even the sor- 
rows of those it loves are concealed from it." 

" Oh, but, my friend ! to think what a blow I am to give to 
all her future prospects — how I am to strike her very soul to the 
earth, by telling her that her husband is a beggar ! that she is 
to forego all the elegancies of life-— -all the pleasures of society — 
to shrink with me into indigence and obscurity ! To tell her 
that I have dragged her down from the sphere in which she 
might have continued to move 4n constant brightness — the light 
of every eye— the admiration of every heart I How can she 
bear poverty ? she has been brought up in all the refinements 
of opulence. How can she bear neglect ? she has been the idol of 
society. Oh, it will break her heart — ^it will break her heart !" 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it have its flow ; for 
sorrow relieves itself by words. When his paroxysm had sub- 
sided, and he had relapsed into moody silence, I resumed the 
, subject gently, and urged him to break his situation at once to 
. his wife. He shook his head mournfully, but positively. 
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<< But bow are you to keep it from her ? It is necessary she 
should know it, that you may take the steps proper to the altera- 
tion of your circumstances. You must change your style of 
ilving — nsij" observing a pang to pass across bis countenance, 
" don't let that afflict you. I am sure you have never placed 
your happiness on outward show — you have yet friends, warm 
friends, who will not think the worse of you for being less 
splendidly lodged ; and surely it does not require a palace to be 
happy with Mary — " 

" I could be. nappy with her," cried he, convulsively, " in a 
hovel I — I could go down with her into poverty and the dust — 
I could — I could — God bless her ! — God bless her I " cried he, 
bursting into a transport of grief and tenderness. 

" And believe me, my friend," said I, stepping up, and grasp- 
ing him warmly by the hand, << believe me, she can be the same 
with you. Ay, more : it will be a source of pride and triumph 
to her — ^it will call forth all the latent energies and fervent sym- 
pathies of her nature ; for she will rejoice to prove that she loves 
you for yourself. There is in every true woman's heart a spark 
of heavenly fire, which lies dormant in the broad daylight of 
prosperity ; but which kindles up, and beams and blazes in the 
dark hour of adversity. No man knows what the wife of his 
bosom is — ^no man knows what a ministering angel she is — until 
he has gone with her through the fiery trials of this world \" 

There was something in the earnestness of my manner, and 
the figurative style of my language, that caught the excited ima- 
gination of Leslie. I knew the auditor I had to deal with ; and 
following up the impression I had made, I finished by persuading 
him to go home and unburthen his sad heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had said, I felt some 
little solicitude for the result. Who can calculate on the forti- 
tude of one whose whole life has been a round of pleasure ? Her 
gay spirits might revolt at the dark downward path of low humi- 
lity suddenly pointed out before her, and might cling to the sunny 
regions in which they had hitherto revelled. Besides, ruin in 
fashionable life is accompanied by so many galling mortifications, 
to which in other ranks it is a stranger«-^In short, I could not 
meet Leslie the next morning without trepidation. He had made 
the disclosure. 

** And how did she bear it ?" 

** Like an angel I It seemed rather to be a relief to her mind, 
for she threw her arms round my neck, and asked if this was all 
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that had ktely made me unhappy. — " But poor girl," added he, 
** she cannot realize the change we must undergo. She has no 
idea of poverty but in the abstract ; she has only read of it in 
poetry, where it is allied to love. She feels as yet no privation ; 
she suffers no loss of accustomed conveniences or elegancies. 
When we come practically to experience its sordid cares, its 
paltry wants, its petty humiliations — ^then will be the real trial." 

** But," said I, " now that you have got over the severest task, 
that of breaking it to her, the sooner you let the world into the 
secret the better. The disclosure may be mortifying ; but then 
it is a single misery, and soon over : whereas you otherwise suf- 
fer it, in anticipation, every hour in the day. It is not poverty 
so much as pretence, that harasses a ruined man — ^the struggle 
between a proud mind and an empty purse — the keeping up a 
hollow show that must soon come to an end. Have the courage 
to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its sharpest sting ! " 
On ijiis point I found Leslie perfectly prepared. He had no 
false pride himself, and as to his wife, she was only anxious to 
conform to their altered fortunes. 

Some days afterwards he called upon me in the evening. He 
had disposed of his dwelling-house, and taken a small cottage in 
the country, a few miles from town. He had been busied all 
day in sending out furniture. The new establishment required 
few articles, and those of the simplest kind. All the splendid 
furniture of his late residence had been sold, excepting his wife's 
harp. That, he said, was too closely associated with the idea of 
herself; it belonged to the little story of their loves ; for some 
of the sweetest moments of their courtship were those when he 
had leaned over that instrument, and listened to the melting 
tones of her voice. I could not but smile at this instance of ro- 
mantic gallantry in a doating husband. 

He was now going out to the cottage, where his wife had been 
all day superintending its arrangement. My feelings had be- 
come strongly interested in the progress of this fiumily story, 
and, as it was a fine evening, I offered to accompany him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, add as we walk- 
ed out, fell into a fit of gloomy musing. 

'Poor Mary!" at length broke, with a heavy sigh, from 
his lips. 

*< And what of her," asked I, " has any thing happened to 

<« What," said he, darting an impatient glanoOy ^ is it nothing 
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to be reduced to this paltry situation — ^to be caged in a miserable 
cottage— to be obliged to toil almost in the menial concerns of 
her wretched habitation ?" 

*< Has she then repined at the change ?" 

*< Repined ! she has been nothing but sweetness and good 
humour. Indeed, she seems in better spirits than I have ever 
known her ; she has been to me all love, and tenderness, and 
comfort I " 

** Admirable girl," exclaimed I. " You call yourself poor, 
my friend; you never were so rich — you never knew the 
boundless treasures of excellence you possess in that woman." 

<< Oh ! but, my friend, if this first meeting at the cottage 
were over, I think I could then be comfortable. But this is her 
first day of real experience : she has been introduced into a 
humble dwelling — she has been employed all day in arranging 
its miserable equipments — she has, for the first time, Isnown the 
fatigues of domestic employment — she has, for the first time, 
looked around her on a home destitute of every thing elegant,—^ 
almost of every thing convenient; and may now be sitting 
down, exhausted and spiritless, brooding over a prospect of fu- 
ture poverty." 

There was a degree of probability in this picture that I could 
not gainsay, so we walked on in silence. 

After turning from the main road up a narrow lane, so thickly 
shaded by forest trees as to give it a complete air of seclusiouj 
we came in sight of the cottage. It was humble enough in its ap- 
pearance for the most pastoral poet; and yet it had a pleasing rural 
look. A wild vine had overrun one end with a profusion of 
foliage ; a few trees threw their branches gracefully over it ; 
and I observed several pots of flowers tastefully disposed about 
the door, and on the grass-plot in front. A small wicket gate 
opened upon a footpadi that wound through «ome shrubbery to 
the door. Just as we approached, we heard the sound of music 
— Leslie grasped my arm ; we paused and listened. It was. 
Mary's voice singing, in a style of the most touching simplicity, 
a little air of which her husband was peculiarly fond. 

I felt Leslie's hand tremble on my arm. He stepped for- 
ward to hear more distinctly. His step made a noise on the 
gravel walk. A bright beautiful face glanced out at the window 
and vanished — a light footstep was heard — and Mary came 
tripping forth to meet us : she was in a pretty rural dress of 
vlute ; a few wild flowers were twisted in her fine hair ; a fresh 

Q 
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bloom was on her cheek ; her whole countenance beamed with 
smiles — I had never seen her look so lovely. 

<< My dear George," cried she, " I am so glad you are come! 
I have been watching and watching for you ; and running down 
the lane, and looking out for you. I've set out a table under a 
beautiful tree behind the cottage ; and I've been gathering some 
of the most delicious strawberries, for I know you are fond of 
them — and we have such excellent cream — and every thing is 
so sweet and still here. — Oh !" said she, putting her arm wil^irn 
his, and looking up brightly in his face, ^ Oh, we shall be so 
happy ! " 

Poor Leslie was overcome. — He caught her to his bosom — 
he folded his arms round her — he kissed her again and again — 
he could not speak, but the tears gushed into his eyes ; and he 
has often assured me, that though the world has since gone 
prosperously with him, and his life has indeed been a happy 
one, yet never has he experienced a moment of such unutterable 
felicity. 



THE ENGLISH COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
Washington Irving. 

I DO not know a more enviable conditimi of life, than that of 
an English gentleman, of sound judgment and good feelings, 
who passes die greater part of his time on an hereditary estate 
in the country. From the excellence of the roads and the ra- 
pidity and exactness of the public conveyances, he is enabled to 
command all the comforts and conveniences, all the intelligence 
and novelties of the capital, while he is removed from its hurry 
and distraction. He has ample means of occupation and amuse- 
ment within his own domains ; he may diversify his time by rural 
occupations, by rural sports, by study, and by the delists of 
friendly society collected within his own hospitable halls. 

Or if his views and feelings are of a more extensive and 
liberal nature, he has it greatly in his power to do good, and to 
have that good immediately reflected back upon himself. He 
can render essential service to his country, by assisting in the 
disinterested administration of the laws ; by watching over the 
opinions and principles of the lower orders around him; by dif- 
fusing among them those lights which may be important to their 
welfare ; by mingling frankly apong them, gaining their con- 
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fidences becoming the immediate auditor of their complaints, 
informing himself of their wants, making himself a channel 
through which their grievances may be quietly communicated to 
the proper sources of mitigation and relief; or by becoming, if 
need be, the intrepid and incorruptible guardian of their liber- 
ties — the enlightened champion of their rights. 

Ail this, it appears to me, can be done without any sacrifice 
of personal dignity, without any degrading srts of popularity, 
without any truckling to vulgar prejudices, or concurrence in 
vulgar clamour ; but by the steady influence of sincere and 
friendly counsel, of fair, upright, and generous deportment. 
Whatever maybe said of English mobs and English dema- 
gogues, I have never met with a people more open to reason, 
more considerate in their tempers, more tractable by argument 
in the roughest times, than the English. They are remarkably 
quick at discerning and appreciating whatever is manly and 
honourable. They are by nature and habit methodicad and 
orderly ; and they feel the value of all that is regular and re- 
spectable. They may occasionally be deceived by sophistry, 
and excited into turbulence by public distresses ana the misre- 
presentations of designing men ; but open their eyes, and they 
will eventually rally round the land-marks of steady truth and 
deliberate good sense. They are fond of established customs, 
they are fond of long-established names, and that love of order 
and quiet which characterizes the nation, gives a vast influence 
to the descendants of the old families, whose forefathers have 
been lords of the soil from time immemorial. 

It is when the rich and well-educated and highly privileged 
classes neglect their duties, when they neglect to study the in- 
terests, and conciliate the affections, and instruct the opinions, 
and champion the rights of the people, that the latter become 
discontented and turbulent, and fall into the hands of dema- 
gogues : the demagogue always steps in where the patriot is 
wanting. There is a common high-handed cant among the high 
feeding, and, as they fancy themselves, high-minded men, about 
putting down the mob ; but all true physicians know that it is 
better to sweeten the blood than attack the tumour, to employ 
the emollient rather than the cautery. It is absurd in a country 
like England, where there is so much freedom, and such a jea- 
lousy of right, for any man to assume an aristocratical tone, and 
to talk superciliously of the common people. There is no rank 
that makes him independent of the opinions and a&ctions of his 

q2 
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fellow-men, there is no rank or distinction that severs hiin from 
his fellow-subject ; and if, by any gradual neglect or assumption 
on the one side, and discontent and jealousy on the other, the 
orders of society should really separate, let those who stand on 
the eminence beware that the chasm is not mining at their feet. 
The orders of society in all well constituted governments are 
mutually bound together, and important to each other ; there 
can be no such thing in a free government as a vacuum ; and 
whenever one is likely to take place, by the drawing off of the 
rich and intelligent irom the poor, the bad passions of society 
will rush in to fill up the space, and rend the whole asunder. 



DUTIES OF A WIFE. 

Washington Irving.* 

It is for the married state that a woman needs the most 
instruction, and in which she should be most on her guard to 
maintain her powers of pleasing. No woman can expect to be 
to her husband all that he fancied her when he was a lover. 
Men are always doomed to be duped, not so much by the arts 
of the sex, as by their own imaginations. They are always 
wooing goddesses, and marrying mere mortals. A woman 
should therefore ascertain what was the charm that rendered 
her so fascinating when a girl, and endeavour to keep it up 
when she has become a wife. One great thing undoubtedly 
was, the chariness of herself and her conduct, which an unmar- 
ried female always observes. She should maintain the same 
niceness and reserve in her person and habits, and endeavour 

* The liberal lue we have made of the pages of this gentleman will 
lead the reader to conclude (and justly) that we entertain a high opinion 
of them ; and so we do of their author ; — indeed, we hardly know which 
most to admire— the pages themselves, or the head and heart that dic- 
tated them I There is so much ease and grace— such native gentleness 
and elegance — such refinement and good taste in all he expresses and 
describes, that, however ruffled or irate you may have been on takkig up 
his " Skitch Book," the conclusion is certain, that, on laying it dlown, 
you will find your mind softened and soothed;— that, in short, yon feel 
you have been holding companionship with a gentlbman — ^with one of 
Na.tubb's nobility, whom yon are forthwith disposed both to esteem 
and respect 1 Often — often have we wished that Mr. Washington 
Irving could impart a portion of his own happy, placable affections to a 
CERTAIN PARTT of his clcvcr countrvmen 1 Jt is almost needless to 
add, that Mr. Irving is a citizen of the united States. 
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dtill to preserve a freshness and vii^n delicacy in the eye of her 
husband. She should remember that the province of woman is 
to be wooed, not to woo ; to be caressed, not to caress. Man 
is an ungrateful being in love ; bounty loses instead of winning 
him. The secret of a woman's power does not consist so much 
in giving as in withholding / A woman may give up too much even 
to her husband. It is to a thousand little delicacies of conduct 
that she must trust to keep alive passion, and to protect herself 
from that dangerous familiarity, that thorough acquaintance with 
every weakness and imperfection incident to matrimony. By 
these means she may still maintain her power, though she has 
surrendered her person, and may continue the romance of love 
even beyond the honey-moon. 

" She that hath a wise husband," says Jeremy Taylor, " must 
entice him to an eternal deamesse by the veil of modesty, and 
the grave robes of chastity, the ornament of meeknesse, and the 
jewels of faith and charity. She must have no painting but 
blushings : her brightness must be purity, and she must shine 
round about with sweetness and friendship ; and she shall be 
pleasant while she lives, and desired when she dies.'* 

She's modest, but not sullen, and loves silence ; 

Not that she wants apt words, (for when she speaks, 

She inflames love with wonder,) but because 

She calls wise silence the soul's harmony. 

She's truly chaste; yet such a foe to coyness, 

The poorest call her courteous; and, which is excellent, 

(Though fiur and young), she shuns to expose herself 

To the opinion of strange eyes. She either seldom 

Or never walks abroad but in your company; 

And then with such sweet bashfulness, as if 

She were venturing on cracked ice, and takes delight 

To step into the print your foot hath made, 

And wiU follow you whole fields; so she will drive 

Tediousness out of time with her sweet character. 
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M'DONOUGH.* 

Of all the houses of mourning, that to which poor unhappy^ 
mortals are sent under mental derangement, is certainly the 

* Captain Felix M'Donough, author of the ** Hermit in the Country,* 
&c., died in April, 1836. 
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most gloomy, strikes the imagination with most horror, vaA is 
most repulsive to enter ; yet has a visit to such an abode muek 
utility in it, and it serves as a wholesome lesson to pride and id*> 
credulity ; for who can enter the maniac's cell without offering 
fervent thanks to his Maker, for preserving in him the inteU 
lectual ray, that spark whose loss makes total darkness u^on 
earth, and levels us with the brute creation ? Who can quit 
such a mansion without having his heart and mind filled with 
religious awe, with salutary humility, with subdued ambition 
and pride, with charity, with pity, and above all, with gra* 
titude ? 

Having never been backward or scmpulous in visiting 
scenes of human distress, I was applied to, a short time ago» to 
accompany a friend in a visit to a relation of his who was con- 
fined at some distance from London in a private madhouse. My 
acquaintance felt much aversion to this fo^Ar, as he considered 
it ; and it was with a view of rendering ix less melancholy, tiiat 
I was pitched upon as a companion. We found the uafortQ* 
nate object of our inquiries in a lucid interval ; and I was con- 
\dnced that more frequent and kinder visits, a strict and freqiaettt 
observance of the progress of returning reason, a fostering of 
the intellectual ray, an innocent diverting of the imagination, 
every possible diminution of the idea of madness>' discipline, or 
confinement, would tend as much to the cure as regimto, retire- 
ment, and coercion, particularly when administered by those 
who may have an interest in detaining the sufferer. 

On this occasion I studiously avoided every inquisitrve look, 
all searching and prying expression, and above all, every thing 
like suspicion, drawing back, or gloom of countenance. I ad- 
dressed the deranged person with the cheerfulness of an old 
acquaintance, and with the urbanity and confidence due to one 
possessing his mental fiioulties m undisturbed integrity. I also 
advised my companion to do the same; and I perceived the good 
effect of such conduct. A look of pity, though well meant, is a 
dagger to a diseased mind or body. Rty, Tike wit, should be 
wisely and dexterously, delicately and moderately used ; else do 
both oftener wound than please, oftener injure than bring relief. 

The case of the deranged person in question was by no means 
desperate ; it was the effect of fever, and he recovered from 
it. But there was within the same walls a female, whose to^ly 
form, interesting appearance, and sad story harrow up my heart. 
I shall give it as briefly as possible ; for even now my bosaia 
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swells with an indescribable pang, the blood mounts up to mj 
heady my mind is all indignation, and the sorrowful remem- 
brance snakes my nerves to a degree of womanish weakness. 

Passing an apartment next to that of the person whom we 
visited, I saw a young person, whose fine dark hair oversha- 
dowed a bosom of snow, fly across the room, and then hide 
herself in a comer, covering her dejected eyes with her lily 
hands. ** Poor Ellen I" exclaimed the keeper : " that girl is to 
be pitied." At this moment we heard her say, in a low, inco- 
herent manner : << A man ! a man ! — Fie for shame ! Out of doors 
with yoa I A disgrace to your family I For shame I — ^A man !— • 
vile — base — a murderer V* Here she paused, drew a deep sigh, 
and liien repeated — << a murderer of woman's peace." I listen- 
ed again, horror-struck ; when, throwing herself on her knees, 
she whispered, ** spirits of gentleness and peace ! ye who inhabit 
the mansions where spring ever flourishes, where the sun's ray 
scorches not, and the cold, cold wind bites not, protect my 
tender babe, for she died in her innocence." I could bear the 
scene no longer ; yet curiosity led me to inquire her history. 

• She was the seventh daughter of a poor lieutenant, who had 
retired on a small pension for his woimds. She lived in the 
noghbonrhood of a very rich man, who for four successive 
years had watched her growing beauties and attractions, and 
after using every artifice which the worst of minds could invent, 
and the basest heart could practise, succeeded at last in ruining 
her under a solemn promise of marriage. Time rolled on, and 
with it various pretexts and excuses for delay. At length her 
•itoation betrayed her shame ; her distracted father cast her 
£roin beneath his roof; and her infernal seducer at once denied 
his promise, and refused her an asylum. The fruit of this 
guilty flame, a lovely daughter, was taken from her by the 
desiie of its monster-fiither, and was put in the Foundling 
Hospital, whilst the distrac^d mother was told that it had 
died. 

Here her reason left her, nor has she ever r^^ained one 
hidd moment since. Fixed and deep-rooted melancholy has 
seized upon her mind ; it was now too late for her proud nither 
to be reconciled : nor could the seducer of her innocence make 
reparation even if he were inclined. The former is no more. 
Tne latter still struts like prosperous vice, and holds a high 
place in society ; yet murder is white to this I Let us dismiss 
the subject. Execrable villain ! Alas, poor Ellen I often has 
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thy faded form, thy woe-worn countenance, flitted, in a moment 
of solituted and reflection, before the fancy of. 

The Hermit in the Country. 



THE WIDOW. 
M' DoNOUGH; 

<< I DO not think the widow has one franc in the world/' said 
the little boy of the inn where I put up at Calais, to his mother, 
heaving at the same time a deep sigh. '< What makes you 
think so, Henry ?" asked his kind mother. << Why," said the 
€hild ; <^ because I saw the postman, nasty fellow I take back a 
letter which she had not the money to pay for. And she had 
no breakfast to-day, and no dinner yesterday, for she says that 
fihe's not well, and she is best in bed, and that &8ting does her 
good; though I know it don't. Yesterday she took a dry 
biscuit with her to the sea-side, and read for two hours ; that s 
a poor dinner, you know," concluded the little fellow, with 
much feeling and animation. " Take these three francs to her," 
replied the mother ; << and tell her that I want her to taste some 
soup which I have made for her, merely to know how she likes 
it." Here the little boy kissed his mother with much warmth : 
" Give her the franc too which the strange gentleman gave me 
for pocket-money," said he ; " and sell the ring we bought at the 
fair, for her." <' Thou art a dear child !" exclaimed I. ^< Everyone 
loves the widow," replied he, << except the nasty postman and the 
lodging-house man, who seized all her clothes for rent ; and you'd 
love her too if you knew her." I was going to enquire further* 
when the child flew off with the four francs, but soon returned weep* 
ing. " What's the matter, Henry ?" said his mother ; " Matter 
enough," replied the child ; <<the widow won't take the money, but 
she says that you may send the soup. She took me in her arms, and 
embraced me, and her tears fell upon my head. I could kill the 
postman, that I could ; for who knows whether the letter may 
not^contain money ?" — <* There," said the mother, << there, take 
these two francs, and get the letter and take it to her."— -*< Ai|d 
Henry my dear, come back, and let us know if it does contain 
any money, and I will give thee a franc for thyself," added I. 

He returned a second time more dejected than the first. The 
letter, whatever were its contents, had greatly increased the 
widow's affliction. 
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<< Prithee/* said I, << give me this lady's history, and do me 
the honour to present me to her.*' << The first I certainly will 
do," answered she ; <' the second depends upon her permission ; 
for adversity has made her proud, and I would not wound her 
feelings for all the world.*' ^ Nor I neither ; they ought to be 
respected ; but now to her history." 

I detest prolixity myself; and I shall therefore not impose 
the burden tiiereof upon my reader. The amount of the lady 'a. 
story is, in a few words, as follows. She is the widow of as 
brave a man as ever drew a sword. She had married from mu- 
tual love and early attachment, at the time that he was still a 
midshipman. Great and many were the services which he 
rendered his country at that period, and with that rank only« 
Great were his struggles to support his blooming bride on a tri- 
fling younger child's portion soon exhausted, and on ill-paid 
prize-money, always condemned before it was received. He 
had, during the brief period of a life dedicated to love and to his 
country, gone through every peril and suffering, which a hard 
service could produce. He had seen the infant blossom of nup- 
tial promise wither prematurely, and fade away like the blighted 
hopes of his fortune ; at last the effects of a fatal climate under- 
mined his health and strengrth, and he fell childless. 

Thus left he the partner of his heart, and her who alone had 
soothed him in all the many disappointments of life, and of his 
profession; leaving, moreover, some claims of which honour 
required the fulfilment ; and accordingly his widow allotted ten 
pouiids per anmmi, for life, towards them, out of the. poor pen- 
sion of a Lieutenant's widow. Poverty, and the frowns of pros- 
perous proud ones, made home painful to her ; and she fled for 
an asylum to France. Her situation I have already described ; 
it needs no high colouring : I took the sketch from nature, and 
it must speak for itself. 

I was introduced to the lady, and found her well-bred, ac- 
complished, virtuous, reserved. Her person was elegant ; and 
on her features were impressed the strong lines of noble forti- 
tude, sinking, without giving way, bent but not abject, proud 

but not rebellious ; she was dressed in black a colour which 

she had never quitted since the loss of her lamented husband* 
It was with difficulty that I obtained an interview with her ; but 
the naming a captain of the navy, a relation of mine, served as 
a passport. She complained not of poverty, nor of the injustice 
of the world, nor of the neglect of her family, nor even of the 

Q 5 
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Oppression which she had met witii ; hut meidy deliottrfy de- 
plored the uncertainty in which strangers were placed •abroad, 
and mentioned the delay of agents, and her anxiety for tke and- 
val of the post : all this she did with a firm, smiling, and almost 
triumphant countenadce, superior to all debasement, and worthy 
of a better fate ; but when she was foreed to name her late hu8» 
band, and her unprotected state, she spoke in a subdued tone, 
and showed all the softness of her suffering sex* I made my visit 
short, for it was painfu] to both of us. 

'< And have the strong arm, and the stouter heart, fought and 
bled to leave thee thus ?" cried I to myself, as I quitted her; 
<< Had thy faithful mate, who has been Itxsked by the hillows, 
and cradled on the desolate precipice, no other inheritance to 
leave thee than this scanty pittance ? Has the widow of him 
who has been twenty years the servant and the champion of his 
country, who has been wounded and shipwiedsed, who has 
passed half his days betwixt the wide heavens and the boundless 
deep, often without the hopes of hailing land and friends again, 
and who at last has fallen a victim to unhealthy climates,-^has 
she no other retreat in the declining autumn of life, than a fo- 
reign country and an insufficient income ? Why are not the 
widows and orphans of our brave seamen and soldiers oonsi* 
dered as the wives and children of the State ? How could the 
rich merchant and the powerful capitalist have slept safely on 
l^eir downy pillows, without the valiant intrepid husbands and 
fathers of these objects of passive pity ? Are there no resources 
in the State to ameliorate their lot? No retrenchments from 
the gorgeous banquets of the great ? No generous hearts or 
hands to be intrusted ? No feeling bosoms aHve to claims like 
these ? Must foreigners and foes either insult them by humi- 
liating pity ; or oppress them by unfeeling impositions ?'^Forbid 
it, humanity I '* 

How I acted, or what I did on this occasion, I leave the 
reader to interpret as his heart dictates. I blushed then to 
think — I still regret, how little were my means ; but I still more 
deplore the fate of numerous unfortunates in similar situations 
with the Lieutenant's widow, who, incumbered often with nume* 
rous children improvided for, pine in the garb of gentility, and 
water a scanty meal with the sad tears of dark and bitter re- 
membrance ; comparing the present with the past, and scarcely 
daring to draw a perspective of the future. These we find in 
numbers on the coasts of Belgium and France, eagerly and 
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savingly endeayouring to xeake a decent outward show ; and to 
throw ihe black silk niaatle,.the mourniiig of the heart> over the 
wreck of beauty and respectability vfkich they now represent ; 
prematurely altesed in person as much as in ciroumstancesd — 
Repeated slights, the necessity of keeping up appearances, and 
the high price of provisions, drive them from home. They fly 
to suffer where they are less known, and often close the last sad 
scene of a chequered life, in a land of strangers. 

Let' the rich man read this tale, and if it move him not, use- 
less will be the eloquence of homilies ; laore useless sUll that 
gold and treasure for whidi he must account elsewhere, when 
time and worldly prosperity will be no more« and when the tears 
of the orphan and the widow, which he has never dried up, will 
cease to flow. Then must his insensibility be deplored by him- 
self, as it is now piiaed by 

The Hermit in ths Country. 



THE ORPHANS. 

Anonymous. 

My chaise the Village Izm did gain, 
Just as the setting sun's last ray 
Tipped with refulgent gold the vane 
Of the old church across the way. 

Across the way I silent sped, 

The time till supper to beguile 

In moralizing o'er the dead. 

That mouldered round the ancient pile. 

There many an humble green grave showed 
Where want, and pain« and toil did rest, 
And many a flattering stone I viewed 
O'er those who once had wealth possessed. 

A faded beech, its shadow brown. 

Threw o'er a grave where sorrow slept, 

On which, though scarce with grass o'er-grown. 

Two ragged children sat and wept. 

A piece of bread between them lay. 
Which neither seemed inclined to take. 
And yet they looked so much a prey 
To want^ it made mv heart to ache. 
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<< My little children, let me know 

^* Why you in such distress appear, 

'^ And why you wasteful from you throw 

" That bread which many a one might cheer ? 

The little boy in accents sweet 
Replied^ while tears each other chased,— 
" Oh ! if we had, we should not waste. 
" Oh, Sir ! we'ye not enough to eat« 

« But sister Mary's naughty grown, 
" And will not eat, whate'er I say, 
*' Though sure I am the bread's her own, 
** For she has tasted none to-day." 

" Indeed,'' the wan staryed Mary said, 
" Till Henry eats, 1*11 eat no more; 
" For yesterday I got some bread, 
*' Hes had none since the day before.*' 

My heart did swell, my bosom heaye, 
I felt as though depriyed of speech, 
Silent I sat upon the graye, 
And clasped the day-cold hand of each. 

With looks that told a tale of woe. 
With looks that spoke a grateful hearty 
The shiyering boy then nearer drew» 
And did his simple tale impart. 

** Before my father went away, 
" Enticed by bad men o'er the sea, 
" Sister and I did nought but playr— 
" We liyed beside yon great ash-tree. 

** But then poor mother did so cry, 
*' And looked so changed I cannot tell ; 
*< She told us, that she soon should die, 
*' And bid us loye each other well. 

<< She said that when the war was o*er, 
'* Perhaps we might our father see, 
«♦ But if we never saw him more, 
*' That God oiik^father then would be ! 
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<< She kissed us both, and then she died, 
" And we no nflore a mother have ; 
** Here many a day we've sat and cried 
'* Together at poor mother's grave. 

<< But when my father came'not here, 
" I thought, if we could find the sea, ' 
*' We should be sure to meet him there, 
** And once again might happy be. 

«We hand in hand went many a mile, 
"And asked our wav of all we met ; 
** And some did sign, and some did smile, 
*' And we of some did victuals get. 

<< But, when we reached the sea, and found 
'Twas a great water round us spread. 
We thought that father must be drowned, 

** And cried, and wished we both were dead. 

'< So we returned to mother's grave. 

And only long with her to be ; 

For Goody, when this bread she gave* 
" Said, father's ship was lost at sea. 

Then since no parent here we have. 
We'll go and search for God around, 
Oh — Sir ! can you tell us where 
*' That God, our father, may be found. 

<< He lives in Heaven, mother said, 
" And Goody says that mother^s there, 
" So, if she knows we want his aid, 
" I think perhaps she'll send him here.' 

I clasped the prattlers to my breast, 
And cried, ** Come both and live with me, 

I'll clothe you, feed you, give you rest. 

And will a second parent be : 

<^ And God shall be your father still, 

*' 'Twas he in mercy sent me here, 

" To teach you to obey his wiU, 

" Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer." 
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A WEEK'S CONFINEMENT. 

Matthews.* — ** Diary of Invalid J* 

Rambled through Voltaire, Bayle, and Rousseacu — Rous- 
seau's << Confession of a Curate," though written, as it would 
seem, to inyalidate the authority of Christianity, leaves behind 
an impression in its favour, stronger perhaps than is produced 
by most works written purposely to defend k. 

And indeed Bishop Forteus has not ^tisdaiBed to quote it 
from the pulpit to advocate the cause of religion. It is one of 
the most splendid specimens of eloquence extant in any lan- 
guage, and the whole tone of the sentiments Olustrates a passage 
in one of Voltaire's letters to Hume. <' You are mistaken (says 
he) in Rousseau ; he has a hankering afler the Bible, and is a 
Christian after a fashion of his own." 

After all, what is there that can be urged against Christianity, 
which may not be directed with eqcnd force against Deism. 
The doubts of the Atheist, considered as a question of abstract 
reasoning, can only peifhaps be answered — as Berkeley's reason- 
ing against the existence of the material world was answered— 
by boldly begging the question at issue, and resolving the cause 
of our belief into an original principle of our constitution. For, 
the existence of an infinite first cause can never be madeamatterof 
demonstration / The physical proof, derived from the order and 
arrangement of the universe, is manifestly inconclusive. The intel- 
ligence of the work can prove an intelligent centriveT ^-^but it can- 
not therefore follow that the contriver is Eternal-— Almighty — 
Infinite — all, in a word, that we indude in the sacred name ! 
Again, the metaphysical proof, as it is called, which, from the 
consciousness of our own existence9 would trace it up to some 
necessarily existing first canse, is not a jot more satisfactory. 
The sum and substance of the whole argument amounts to this: 
I exist — therefore something exists. If something exists — 
something must have existed from all eternity; for, **notking 
can come of nothing ; " and this something is the first cause of 
which we are in search. But the axiom on which this argument 
is founded, " ex nihilo nihil fit," will cut both ways ; and it is 

* It was in 1820 that this amiable man sought solace from disease in 
foreign travel;— he lived to reach home, we beltere, but died shortly after. 
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perhaps more incomprehensdble to human £ax%iltie8, to conceive 
an HBoaiufed first cause, than to meet the difficulty in the first 
stagey and consider the world itself as imcaased and eternal. 
The Atheist indeed neither affirms nor denies; but suggests 
tiiat the existence of a Deity is an arbitrary hjrpothesis, to ac- 
count for the phenomena of the miiverse. Can the Deist con- 
fute him by argument ? must he not at last be brought to 
admowledge that his own beBef is founded upon faith ?---and 
the speculative Atheist will probably xH)t deny that it is a faith 
which we all feel impelled, by the very connderation ci our 
nature, to admit intuitively, as soon as we can comprehend the 
terms of the proposition ;— -for Athdsm is a doctrine, which, 
however the head may be amused with its subtleties, the heart 
rejects. But does the faith of the Deist go far enough ? Will 
Deism satisfy the head, or administer consolation to the heart? 
No. Is it not a cold and comfortless creed, aBke unsatlsfkctory 
to boih? — ^unless indeed we could return again to P^uadise. 
Adam might have been a Deist, and contentedly a Deist ; but 
FALLEN MAN has need of something more. The world is no 
longer a happy garden. Evil assaidts us on every dde; — and 
we need not look further than our own hearts, for evidence of 
the continued existence of that rebellious opposition to a sense of 
duty, which we are taught was the cause of its introduction into 
the world. But, be the cause what it might«^the existence of 
evil, in every appalling form, cannot be denied ; here it is ^^and 
how will the Deist reconcile these phenomena with his abstract 
idea of the Deity, without having recourse to the revelation that 
he denies ? which not only expkins the fearful mystery of our 
present situation, but at the same time points out ^e remedy ; 
and furnishes us with assurances whicih unassisted reason could 
never have suggested, by which we are enabled to look forward 
with faith and hope to a better state of existence hereafi^eb ! 



CHRISTIANITY AND DEISM CONTRASTED. 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory.*—" Letters to a Friend on the 
JBvidences, Sfc. of the Christian Religion" 

Christianity reveals a God, glorious in holiness ; Deism, 
though it acknowledges a God, yet in great measure overlooks 

* This eminent Chriatian and adminlble Scholar was bom at Yasley, 
in Huntingdonshire, on the 39th of January, 1774, and died on the 1st of 
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his moral character : therefore I prefer Deism. Christianity 
contains a professed revelation of the will of God : Deism lea¥^ 
me in perfect darkness as to his will : therefore I prefer Deism. 
Christianity exhibits palpable, obvious, and simple criterea of 
the nature of virtue and vice : Deism envelopes the nature of 
virtue and vice in the g^reatest doubt and perplexity : therefore 
I prefer Deism. Christianity furnishes >the strongest possible 
motives for virtuous conduct, and the most forcible reasons for 
abstaining from vicious conduct : Deism appeals only to some 
vague notions relative to the fitness of things, or to mioral beauty, 
or to expediency, [which makes a man*s own sentiments and 
feelings, (however fluctuating) his ultimate guide]: therefore I 
prefer Deism* Christianity often reforms profligate and vicious 
men: Deism never: ther^ore I prefer Deism. Christianity 
often prompts men to schemes of the most extensive philanthropy, 
and compels them to execute those schemes : Deism scarcely 
ever devises any such schemes: therefore I prefer Deism. 
Christianity imparts principles that support men under all the 
trials and vicissitudes of life : Deism can have recourse to no 
such principles : therefore I prefer Deism. Christianity assures 
me of eternal existence beyond the grave ; and that, if it is not 
to me an eternal portion of felicity, it will be my own fault: 
Deism leaves me perfectly ignorant, [let my conauct here be 
what it may] whether I shall live beyond the grave or not ; 
whether such existence, [if there be ai^] will be limited or in- 
finite, happy or miserable : therefore I prefer Deism. Chris- 
tianity will support me under the languishments of a sick-bed, 
and in the prospect of death, with the << sure and certain hope'* 
that death is oidy a short though dark passage into an inheri- 
tance incorruptible, undefiled, and which faAeth not away, [re- 
served in << Heaven for God*s people"] : Deism will then leave 
me, [sinking in an ocean of gloomy apprehension, without one 
support] ^n trembling expectation, that the icy hand of the 
king of terrors is about to seize me, but whether to convey me 

Febmary, 1841. He had filled the chair of Mathematical Professor in 
the Royal Military Academy of Woolwich with distinguished success for 
many years. Apart, however, from his valaable professional labours, his 
<* Evidences of the Christian Religion** justly entitle him to a foreground 
niche among the benefactors of his country ! Though he outlived his 
beloved friend, Robert Hdl, nearly ten years, and wrote his life and 
edited a complete impression of his works, it is somewhat curious to no- 
tice that he qied exactly at the same age, 67. 
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to Heaven, to Hell, or to a state of annihilation, I know not : 

therefore I prefer ^no, my friend, it is impossible that any 

man capable of correct reflection can, after tracing this contrast, 
say, [deliberately and sincerely] — ^ier^itre I prefer Deism !'^ 



PROGRESS OF A CHRISTIAN— DEATH 

OF CALISTA. 

BoWDLER.f 

The progress of a Christian is not only " from strength to 
strength," but from anxiety to a peaceful serenity, from doubt 
to confidence, from restlessness to repose. A growing ac- 
quaintance with the dispensations of God, and an increasing 
experience of his goodness, open upon the soul such extensive 
views of the wisdom and bounty of our Creator ; such a lively 
perception of hb astonishing mercy and long-suffering, of his 
amazing condescension, his ceaseless care, his inexhaustible 
kindness ; that all the uneasy doubts respecting the character of 
his providence, which a first view, of things is apt to excite in 
reflective minds, are swallowed up and lost. Iliey are not so 
much explained, as swept away and annihilated. When the 
heart is fixed on heavenly things, and the affections, weaned 
from earthly gratifications, rest on the Creator as their proper 
object and " exceeding great reward," the soul quickly expe- 
riences a tranquillity and composure which *Hhis world can 
neither give nor take away ;" a cheerful and heavenly serenity, 
which seems, as it were, a prelibation of future happiness, an 
earnest of our final and everlasting rest. It is the privilege and 
reward of spiritual-mindedness ; and although doubtless, to the 
best, often disturbed by the trials and sufferings of humanity, it 
is a treasure, of which no experienced Christian can doubt the 
reality, or which he would consent to relinquish for the most 
brilliant and envied glare of worldly prosperity. 

* This selection very app^ositely illustrates the truth of what Mr. 
Wood says in his ** Grammar of Elocution,*' that ** the falling inflection 
denotes something positive, actual, considerable f and preferable; the 
rising, something negative, weak, or limited : or, in other words, the falling 
!|iflection denotes the stronger, the rising the weaker, emphasis." 

t Mr. fiowdler, we believe, was a London Barrister, and died young, 
in the year I8I6. 
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But, although the blessedness which belongs fo spiritnality of 
mmd is of such a character; that it can neyer be unsuitable or 
ineffectiye) to whatever circumstances it is applied ; although it 
can impart its joys and consolations to every age, station, and 
condition of life ; afflictiok, which most needs its presence, 
seems, by a beautiful arrangement, to be its natural and favoured 
element. There it brightens to its full lustre, and shines in per- 
fect beauty. 

Calista was bom of pious parents, and early imbibed, from 
their lessons and examples, the best principles of Christianity. 
These gradually matured with her understanding ; and in the 
midst of friendship and domestic happiness, life seemed to be 
opening upon her with unclouded brightness. Calista was en- 
tering on her nineteeth year, when she was suddenly attacked by 
an alarming epidemic disorder. Its violence soon exhausted 
itself, and she revived: but the functions of life were f&taUy 
disturbed, and the vigour of her constitution annihilated. She 
lived indeed, during several years ; but life was little more than 
a protracted disease, tending slowly to its consummation. Thus, 
as it were in an instant, at that period when both our powers 
and our expectations of enjoyment are generally the most lively, 
the face of nature was suddenly obscured, and a funeral pall was 
thrown over tiie whole of her earthly existence. All the blight 
visions that play before a young imagination — ^the day-dreams of 
hope, that please and occupy even while they deceive us— were 
for her at once blotted out. The delighted and delightful ac- 
tivity of youthfal gaiety — the animated pleasures of social inter- 
course — ^the endearments of conjugal tenderness — she was for- 
bid to share* Surely, under such privations, her spirit quiddy 
sunk into a deep and settled sadness ! — Far otherwise. The 
gay and spiightiy vivacity of her early years was succeeded by a 
gentle serenity, which alentiy took possession of her bosom. 
Her eye no longer spadded with rapture; her countenance was 
lighted up no more in radiant happiness : yet a gleam of softened 
joy was shed upon her features, wad an expresnon, dearer even 
than beauty, of love, resignation, and thankfulness, spoke the 
sunshine of a pure and angel spirit. Her sufferings, though 
great, appeared but little to distress, and scarcely at all to occupy 
her. Those who saw her only occasionally, did not immedi- 
ately discover that she was ill ; and they who were constantly 
with her would hardly have perceived it, if her faint voice and 
feeble step had not too clearly indicated what no impatient or 
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querulous emotion ever betrayed. It was only a few weeks 
before ber death, that, to a mend who inquired after a sick 
relative, she spoke of the state of his in^nrovetnent with a sen- 
sible delight ; and being at length obliged to say something of 
her own health, alluded to it slightly, with that unaffected ease, 
which ^ewed that she considered it only as a subject of very 
secondary interest. At length, the s3rmptoms of her disorder 
began to assume a decisive character ; her pains increased, and 
her str^ig^h diminished. — At the visible approach of death, the 
feebleness of her nature trembled. Of acute feelings, quicken- 
ed by disease to an agonizing sensibility, ^e was unable to 
anticipate the pangs of dissolution, without experiencing a silent 
terror which she in vain struggled to conceal. Her friends be- 
held the conflict, and wept in secrete They had no power to 
sustain her weakness, nor any counsel to impart, which her own 
]^ty and experience had not rendered familiar to her. The 
struggle continued, and increased till the second day before her 
death — and then it ceased for ever ! What passed within her 
bosom at that hour, what blessed consolation descended to her 
from above. He only knows who sees her soul ; but from that 
tirne^ anxiety and terror fled away ; even her bodily sufleringa 
appeared to be suspended, and a smile of heavenly gladness 
anioiated her countenance. She could converse but little, for 
nature was nearly exhausted ; yet she cheered, with the accents 
of piety and affection, those who gathered round her. She 
remembered every one that was dear to her, and distributed 
little mementoes of her love and gratitude. She listened with 
tranquil devotion to the sacked offices of the Church; and 
partook of the memorials of that blessed Sacrifice to whkh 
alone she trusted for acceptance. She sunk softly into a gentle 
slumber, and slept to awake no more ! Her parents Iblltofwed 
her to the grave, shed over her the tears of mingled thank* 
fulness and affliction, and madced with a simple stone the torf 
that lies lightly on her grave. 

'* There shall the mom her earliest tears bestow ; 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
And angels, with their silver wings, o'er'-shade 
The ground now sacred by thy relics made 1" 
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REASONABLENESS OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Seed.* 

God is to be regarded as the universal Benefactor of man- 
kind, from whom we all have received public blessings, and to 
whom therefore we owe public acknowledgments ; for private 
praisings and thanksgiving are by no means proper returns for 
public mercies. 

Every creature ought to do homage to his Creator; he 
ought to pay the tribute of honour where honour is due. Now 
the honour of God is more promoted by his being worshipped 
publicly than privately, because private prayer is piety confined 
within our own breasts ; but public prayer is piety exempli- 
fied and displayed in our outward actions : it is the beauty of 
holiness mafle visible ; our light shines out before men, and 
in the eye of the world ; it enlarges the interests of godliness, 
and keeps up a face and sense of religion among mankind. •. 

Were men only to repair to their devotions, as the disciple of 
quality did to his Lord and Master, secretly and by night for 
fear of the Jews ; religion, thus lonely and unfriended, would 
soon decay for want of public countenance and encouragement. 
For what would be the consequence if religion sought the 
shades, and lived a recluse, entirely immured in closets ; while 
IRRELIGION audaciously appears abroad like the pestilence that 
destroyeth at noon-day ? It requires no great depth of pene- 
tration to perceive, nor expense of argument to prove, that the 
want of a public national religion, or a general absenting 
from that national religion, must end in a general national 
irreverence to the Deity ^ in a universal dissolution qfmora^, 
and all the overflowing of ungodliness f The service of the 
church, and the word of Grod read and expounded, must awaken 
those reflections which it is the business of bad men to lay fast 
asleep, and let in upon the soul some unwelcome beams of light ; 
but when these constant calls to virtue are neglected, men will 
become gradually more and more estranged from all seriousness 

* Jeremiah Seed was a learned divine of the Church of England. He 
wai educated at Queen's College, Oxford, where he obtained a Fellow- 
ship ; and was afterwards presented to the Rectory of Enham, in Hamp- 
shire. He died in 1747. His sermons are held in high estimation. 
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and goodness, till at last they end in a professed disregard to all 
£xed principles. 

The fear of that Being, whose judgments no power can fence 
off, no skill elude, being absolutely necessary, it is the duty of 
every man, not only to cultivate this reverence in himself, but to 
promote it as far as he can in others. Now, he that would pro- 
mote a sacred regard to the Deity, must do it by such actions 
as are most significant of that regsu*d : he must express and ex* 
emplify to others, that awful, serious sense of the Deity, which 
is impressed upon his own mind, by a solemn and avowed 
acknowledgment of his power and glory, in assemblies set apart 
for thai purpose ! Whoever thinks justly, must be sensible that 
if public worship were once discontinued, a universal forgetful- 
ness of that Grod would ensue, whom to remember is the strongest 
fence and preservative against vice ; and that the bulk of man- 
kind would soon degenerate into mere savages and barbarians, if 
tiiere were not stated days to call them off from the common 
business of life, to attend to what is the most important of all 
business, their salvation in the next ! 

But I need not labour this point, since it is allowed even by 
those who are declared enemies to religion. They look upon 
religion and public worship as a political engine, to awe the 
common herd into a sense of their duty, not founded on reason, 
yet necessary to the good of mankind. How absurd this scheme 
is, may easily be shown. For, if they do not admit the existence 
of the Deity, they may be, without much difficulty, confuted; 
the existence of God being one of the most obvious truths. But 
if they do admit it, they must grant likewise, that an infinitely 
good Being must will whatever is for the good of his creatures; 
and consequently religion and public worship^ which they own 
to be conducive to the good of mankind, must be his will : but 
what is the will of the Deity, must be founded on truth and 
reason. What is necessary to the public happiness is therefore 
true. For though our private interest and truth may not always 
coincide ; yet there is always a strict correspondence, harmony, 
and alliance, between truth, and the general happiness. 

Religion being once set aside, there will be nothing left to 
restrain the better sort, but a fear of shame and disgrace ; and 
nothing to restrain the lower sort but the dread of temporal 
punishments ; which yet will be of little avsdl. For he, who is 
weary of life, who wants to lay it down as a burden, may com- 
mand yours, or mine, or any body's else. And what should 
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hinder him? The fear of the world to come ? Thai will be 
.out of the question, when once a sense of religion is extiiiiet. 
The fear of this world,— of an ignominioiis or lingrering deaith ? 
Alas ! temporal punishments derive their chief efficacy from tiie 
dread of Divine vengeance I For, without that, a man may 
evade them, by bemg hb own executicmer. There are a thoua«ii4 
Rvalues to death ; and though the vigilance of the magistrate 
may secure some (^them, yet others will stand open to receive 
the determined and resolved, and place them beyond the reach 
of the impotent power of their ft^ow-creatorea. To destroy re* 
ligion, therefore, is to let loose the wretched and the desperate, 
upon the easy, the affluent, and the happy. One would not 
choose to live in a world which has no notion or bdJef of 
another. For, however advantageous one*8 circumstances may 
be, we should lie at the mercy of those who despair of bettering 
their own, but by violence or fraud ; there being nothing in this 
life to check that man to whom Ufe itself^ as it is circuiaataneedt 
is an insupportable load. 

In a word, public worship is the great instrument of seeming 
a sense of God's providence, and of a world to come ; and a 
souse of God's providence, and a world to come, is the gi?eat 
basis of all social and private duties. 



PRIVATE PRAYER, MORNING AND EVENING, 

RECOMMENDED. 

Seed. 

Let us take care, that every morning, as soon as we rise, we 
lay hold on this proper season of address, and offiar up to God 
the first fruits of our thoughts, yet fresh, unsullied, and serene, 
before a busy swarm of vain images crowd in upon the mind. 
When the spirits, just refreshed with sleep, are bruk and active, 
and rejoice, like that sun whidi ushers in the day, to run their 
course ; when all nature, just awakened into being, from insen- 
sibility, pays its early homage ; then let us, who are the only 
creatures in the visible creation capable of knowing to whom it 
is to be addressed, join in the universal chorus. 

And in the evening, when the stillness of the night invites to 
solemn thoughts, after we have collected our straggling ideas, 
and suffered not a reflection to stir, but what either lodU upward 
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to God) or inward upon ourselves, upon the state of our minds ; 
ihen let us scan over each action of the day, fervently intreat 
Grod*8 pardon for what we liave done amiss, and the gracious 
assistance of his Spirit for the future : and, after having adjusted 
accounts between our Maker and ourselves, commit ourselves to 
his care for the following night. Thus beginning and closing 
the day with devotion, imploring his direction every morning as 
we rise, for the following day ; said recommending ourselves, 
every night before we lie down, to His protection, '<who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps ;** tiie intermediate spaces will be better 
filled up : each line of our behaviour will terminate in €rod, as 
lihe centre of our actions ; our lives, ail of a apiece, will consti* 
tute one regular whole, to which each part will bear a necessary 
relation and correspondence, without any broken and disjointed 
schemes, independent of this grand end, the pleasing of 
God ! And while we have this one point in view, whatever 
variety there may be in our actions, there will be a uniformity 
too, which constitutes the beauty of life, just as it does of every 
thing else ; a uniformity without being dull and tedious, and a 
variety without being wild and irregular. 

How would this settie the ferment of our youthful passions, 
and sweeten the last dregs of our advanced age ! How would 
lihis make our lives yield the calmest satisfaction ; as some flow- 
ers shed the most fragrant odours, just at the close of the day ! 
And perhaps there is no better way to prevent a deadness and 
flatness of spirit from succeeding, when tiie briskness of our 
passions goes ofP, than to acquire an early taste for tiiose spi- 
ritual delights, " whose leaf withers not," and whose verdure 
xemains in the winter of our days. 

And when this transitory scene is shutting upon us, when the 
soul stands upon the threshold of another world, just ready to 
take its everlasting flight ; then may we think with unalloyed 
pleasure on Grod, when there can be littie or no pleasure to 
think of any thing else ; and our souls may undauntedly follow 
to that place, whither our prayers and affections, those fore- 
runners of the spirit, are gone before. 

One of the great philosophers of this age being asked by a 
friend, who had often admired his patience under great provo- 
cations, by what means he had suppressed his anger, answered, 
^< that he was naturally quick of resentment ; but that he had 
by daily prayer and meditation attained to this mastery over him- 
sjslf . As soon as he arose in the morning, it was, throughout 
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life, his daily practice to retire for an hour to private prayer 
and meditation : this, he often told his friends, gave him a spirit 
and vigour for the business of the day : this he therefore recom- 
mended as the best rule of life. For nothing, he knew, could 
support the soul in all distresses, but a confidence in the Supreme 
Being : nor can a rational and steady magnanimity flow from 
any other source, than a consciousness of the divine favour." 

Of Socrates, who is said to have gained an ascendant over his 
passions, it is reported, that his life was full of prayers and ad- 
dresses to Grod. And of Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, 
another great example of virtue, it is expressly recorded, that 
(contrary to a fashion now prevailing,) he never did eat of any 
thing, but he first prostrated himself, and offered thanks to the 
Supreme Lord of Heaven. — " Leave not off praying," said a 
pious man ; *' for either praying will make thee leave off sinning, 
or sinning will make thee leave off praying." — If we say our 
prayers in a cold, supine, lifeless manner, now and then, I know 
no other effect they will have, but to enhance our cofidemna* 
tion : in effect, we do not pray, we only ^oy our prayers ; we 
pay not the tribute of the heart, but an unmeaning form of 
homage ; we << draw near to God with our lips, while our heart 
is far from him." And without perseverance in prayer, the 
notions of the amendment of our lives, and a sacred regard to 
the Deity, will only float for a while in the head, without sinking 
deep, or dwelling long upon the he^art. We must be inured to 
a constant intercourse with God, to have our minds engaged 
and interested, and to be ^ rooted and grounded in the love of 
Him." But if we invigorate our petitions, which are otherwise 
a lifeless carcass, with a serious and attentive spirit ; composed, 
but not dull ; affectionate, but not passionate in our addresses to 
God ; praying in this sense, will at last make us leave off sin- 
ning ; and victory, deci^'sive victory 9 declare itself in our favour. 



THE STRANGER AND HIS FRIEND. 

** Ye have done it unto me.** — Matt. zzt. 40. 

James Montgomery. 

A POOR wayfaring man of grief 
Hath often crossed me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief. 
That I could never answer " Nay :" 
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I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went, or whence he came, 
Yet was there something in his eye. 
That won my love, I knew not why. 

Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 
He enter'd ; — ^not a word he spake ; — 
Just perishing for want of hread ; 
I gave him all ; he hless'd it, hrake. 
And ate, — ^but gave me part again ; 
Mine was an angel's portion then^ 
For while I fed with eager haste. 
That crust was manna to my taste. 

I spied him where a fountain burst 

Clear from the reck ; his strength was gone ; 

The heedless water mock*d his thirst, 

He heard it, saw it hurrying on : 

I ran to raise the sufferer up ; 

Thiice from the stream he drained my cup, 

Dipp'd, and retum*d it running o*er ; 

I drank and never thirsted more. 

'Twas night, the floods were out ; it blew 

A winter hurricane aloof ; 

I heard his voice abroad, and flew 

To bid him welcome to my roof; 

I warm'd, I cloth'd, I cheer'd my guest. 

Laid him on my own couch to rest ; 

Then made the hearth my bed, and seem'd 

In Eden's garden while I dream' d. 

Stripped, wounded, beaten nigh to death, 

I found him by the high-way side: 

I rous'd his pulse, brought back his breath, 

Revived his spirit, and supplied 

Wine, oil, refreshment ; he was heal'd ; — 

I had myself a wound conceal'd ; 

But from that hour forgot the smart, 

And peace bound up my broken heart. 

In prison I saw him next, condemn*d 
To meet a traitor's doom at mom ; 
The tide of lying tongues I stemm'd. 
And honour him 'nudst shame and scorn : 

R 
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My friendship's utmost zeal to try, 
He ask'd If I for him would die ; 
The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 
But the free spirit cried, " I will." 

Then in a moment to my view. 
The stranger darted from disguise ; 
The tokens in his hands I knew, 
My Saviour stood before mine eyes : 
He spake ; and my poor name he named ; 
" Of me thou hast not been ashamed : 
These deeds shall thy memorial be ; 
Fear not, thou didst them unto Me." 



OCCASIONAL ODE, 

For the Anniversary of the Royal British System of Educcttion, 

James Montgomery. 

The lion o'er his wild domains 
Rules with the terror of his eye ; 
The eagle of the rock maintains 

a force his empire in the sky ; 
e shark, the tyrant of the flood. 
Reigns through the deep with quenchless rage ; 
Parent and young, unwean'd from blood. 
Are still the same f^m age to age. 

Of all that live, and move, and breathe, 
Man only rises o*er his birth; 
He looks above, around, beneath, 
At once the heir of heaven and earth : 
Force, cunning, speed, which nature gave 
The various tribes throughout her plan. 
Life to enjoy, from death to save,-— 
These are the lowest powers of man. 

From strength to strength he travels on : 
He leaves the lingering brute behind ; 
And when a few short years are gone. 
He soars a disembodied mind : 
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Beyond the gniTe his course sublime 
Destined through nobler paths to run^ 
In his career the end of time 
Is bu^ eternity begun. 

What guides him in his high pursuit. 
Opens, illumines, cheers his way, 
Discerns the immortal from the brute, 
God's image from the mould of clay ? 
'Tis Knowledge: — Knowledge to the soul 
Is power, and liberty, and peace ; 
And while celestial ages roll. 
The joys of Knowledge shall increase. 

Hail ! to the glorious plan that spread 
The light with universal beams, 
And through the human desert led 
Truth's living, pure, perpetual streams. 
— Behold a new creation rise. 
New spirit breathed into the clod^ 
Where'er the voice of Wisdom cries, 
<< Man, know thyself, and fear thy Grod." 



THE DAISY IN INDIA. 

[Sapposed to be addressed by the Reverend Dr. Corey,* the learned 
and illaBtrioiis Baptist Miiaiooary at Serampore, to the first 'plant of 
this kind, which sprang up unexpectedly in his garden, .oat of some 
English earth, in which other seeds had been conveyed ^ him from 
this country. With great care and nursing, the Doctor has been en- 
abled to perpetuate Sie Daisy in India, as an annual only, raised by 
seed preserved from season to season.] 

James Montgomery. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
My mother-country's white and red, 
In rose or lily, till this hour. 
Never to me such beauty spread : 

* This great and good man — this ornament to any church.— this faith- 
ful preparer of .others for Eternity, haa recently been summoned to re- 
ceive hk '* exceeding great reward!" He died at Seramppre — the scene of 
his invaluable, and most interesting labours — on the 9th' of Jane of the 
passing year (1834)., 

r2 
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Transplanted from thine island-bed, 
A treasure in a grain of earth, 
Strange as a spirit from the dead. 
Thine embryo sprang to birth. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower I 
Whose tribes, beneath our natal skies, 
Shut close their leaves while vapours lower ; 
But, when the sun's gay beams arise. 
With unabash'd but modest eyes. 
Follow his motion to the wes^ 
Nor cease to gaze till day-light dies, 
Then fold themselves to rest. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower. 

To this resplendent hemisphere. 

Where Flora's giant offspring tower 

In gorgeous liveries all the year ; , / 

Thou, only thou, art little here. 

Like worth unfriended and unknown, . . 

Yet to my British heart more dear 

Than all the torrid zone. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

Of early scenes beloved by me. 

While happy in my father's bower. 

Thou shalt the blithe memorial be: 

The fairy sports of infancy. 

Youth's golden age, and manhood's prime. 

Home, country, kindred, friends, — ^with thee, 

I find in this far clime. v 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
m rear thee with a trembling hand ; 
Oh, for the April sun and shower. 
The sweet May dews of that fair land. 
Where Daisies, thick as star-light stand 
In every walk ! — ^that here may shoot' 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand, 
A hundred from one root. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
To me the pledge of hope unseen ; 
When sorrow would my soul o'erpower 
For }ojs that were, or might have been, 
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111 call to mind how, fresh, and green, 
I saw thee waking from the dust ; 
Then turn to heaven with brow serene. 
And place in God my trust. 



ROBERT BURNS. 

James Montgomery. 

What bird in beauty, flight, or song, 
Can with the Bard compare, 
Who sang as sweet, and soared as strong, 
As ever child of air ? 

His plume, his note, his form, could Bums, 
For whim or pleasure, change ; 
He was not one, but all by turns, 
With transmigration strange. 

The blackbird, oracle of spring. 
When flowed his moral lay ; 
The swallow, wheeling on the wing, 
Capriciously at play : 

The humming-bird, from bloom to bloom, 
Inhaling heavenly balm ; 
The raven, in the tempest's gloom ; 
The halcyon^ in the calm : 

In « Auld Kirk Alloway," the owl. 
At witching time of night ; 
By " Bonnie Doon," the earliest fowl 
That caroird to the light. 

He was the wren amidst the grove, 
When in his homely vein ; 
At Bannockbum the bird of Jove, 
With thunder in his train ; 

The woodlark, in his mournful hours ; 
The goldfinch, in his mirth ; 
The thrush, a spendthrift of his powers^ 
Enrapturing heaven and earth : 
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The swan, in majesty and grace, 
Contemplative and still ; 
But roused, — ^no falcon, in the chase, 
Could like his satire kill. 

The linnet in simplicity. 

In tenderness the dove : 

But more than all heside was he, 

The nightingale in love. 

Oh ! had he never stooped to shame. 
Nor lent a charm to vice. 
How had Devotion loved to name, 
That bird of Pcuradise. 

Peace to the dead ! — In Scotia's choir 
Of annstrels great and small, 
He sprang from his spontaneous fire, 
The phoenix of them all. 



GEOLOGY— KIRKDALE CAVE— PROFESSOR 

BUCKLAND. 

« Scotsman" ofl9th July, 1823. 

There is probably no science at the present day that holds 
out more tempting problems, or has more curious secrets in 
store, than geology. Some years ago, it was the object of a very 
unreasonable jealousy among theologians ; and yet it has hap- 
pened in this as in other cases, that what was thought to threaten 
serious consequences to religion, promises ultimately to furnish 
new arguments for its truth. In the case before us, it has, we may 
say, already placed beyond the reach of controversy a great phy- 
sical fact, resting almost solely on the testimony of the Scriptures, 
which was sometimes perhaps felt as a stumbling block by di- 
vines, and was long made a subject of derision by the infidel 
wits of the last century — ^we mean the general Deluge. Professor 
Buckland's book is extremely curious ; and though calculated 
chiefly for men of science, will be found perfectly intelligible 
and very interesting by ordinary readers. He had Cuvier's 
researches to furnish him with lights and supply him with 
materials ; but by fixing his attention on a single class of 
phenomena, he has been able to carry his investigations a step 
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beyond those of that celebrated naturalist in some points, and he 
has arrived at conclusions highly singular and very satisfactory. 
We have no doubt that, by pursuing the path which Cuvier and 
Buckland have traced out, we shall ultimately come to know 
almost every thing worth knowing respecting the physical con- 
dition of the antediluvian world. Nay, it is not at all improbable 
that we shall at some future period have a better idea of the 
social state of our antediluvian progenitors than we should have 
if the pillars of Seth, with a key to their inscriptions, were at 
this moment in the cells of the British Museum. 

All are aware how perfect a picture of ancient life is preserved 
in the ruins of Pompeii, where a whole generation, young and 
old, surprised by a sudden catastrophe, and reduced to skeletons, 
remain as if fixed by a magician's wand in the various attitudes 
of private and busy life, in the midst of their implements of 
industry, or of their ancient most domestic ornaments. There 
are in the bowels of the earth thousands of concealed chambers, 
which furnish a similar picture of animal life, and tell us of the 
character and habits of races now extinct, which inhabited its 
surface before man was formed, or which contended with him 
for dominion after he was called into existence. Such is the 
cave in Yorkshire, examined by Mr. Buckland. The flood, 
which destroyed its inhabitants, had closed its natural entrance 
with a deep covering of soil, till it was laid open by artificial 
operations in 1821. Excepting in those parts where the per- 
colating moisture had deposited stony concretions, its sur&ce, 
unvisited by air or rain, remained exactly as it was on the day 
when the waters retired. As the phenomena of this cave formed 
the ground-work of all Mr. Buckland's speculations, we shall 
shortly describe it. 

It is situated in the breast of a limestone rock, at Kirkdale, 
in the north-east part of Yorkshire, about 80 feet above the bed 
of a neighbouring rivulet, and far beyond the reach of modem 
floods. It is 245 feet long, from 2 to 6 feet wide, and from 2 
to 7 feet high. Its bottom is covered to the depth of a foot 
with a stratum of soft loamy clay, whose surface is quite smooth 
and almost perfectly horizontal, as if deposited by water. Its 
roof and sides are partly coated with Stalactites, or stony con- 
<;retions, formed by the superficial moisture filtering through the 
rock charged with calcareous matter ; and the same matter has 
in some parts extended itself from the sides over the upper 
surface of the earthy deposit at the bottom, like a crust of ice 
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over a muddy pool. These calcareous concretions, when they 
depend from the roof, are called Stalactites, and when they lie 
on the bottom, Stalagmites. The stratum of loam or mud is 
thickly interspersed with teeth and jawbones, and other bones 
of animals^ in a state of great comminution, all mixed together, 
and some of them stickmg through the Stalagmitic crusty like 
twigs through the ice of a pond. These bones lie thickest at 
the bottom of the muddy deposit ; they are generally well pre- 
served, and in no degree mineralized. The animals to which 
they belong are the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hyaena, 
tiger, bear, wolf, fox, weasel, ox, deer, rabbit, water-rat, mouse, 
and some birds — all, except perhaps the wolf and fox, thought 
to be of extinct species, but nearly allied in character to those 
now existing. In the neighbourhood of this cave was found 
another (at Kirby Moorside) with a similar deport of mud 6 
feet thick at the bottom, but without a single fossil bone. There 
are many caves in other parts of England, and in Germany, 
which present similar phenomena ; but without attending to 
these in the mean time, we shall state the inferences deducible 
from the facts ascertained with regard to the Kirkdale cave, 
strengthened and confirmed as they are by a multitude of 
analogous facts. 

1. That cave, which is far above modem floods, had its 
natural entrance shut till 1821, and as the organic remains 
belong to extinct species, they must have been deposited there 
under an order of things different from the present. 2. The 
fossil bones could not be those of animals which lodged in the 
cave, because it is too small to admit the oxen, horses, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, to which a part of them belong. 3. Neither could they 
be washed in by a flood, because scarcely one rolled stone or pebble 
is to be found mixed with them ; and though they are in a state of 
extreme comminution, such as it would require long agitation to 
produce, they are not water-worn or deprived of their angles. 

4. They must, therefore, have consisted of the bones of animals 
which lived and died in the neighbourhood, and which were 
carried into the cave by some other animals that inhabited it. 

5. From the circumstances that only the teeth and hardest psuls 
of the bones remain, the tenant of the cave must have been an 
animal that devoured bones. Now the existing hyaena has- this 
quality. Bones are its favourite food, and it rejects only the 
teeth and such hcu*d bones and portions of bones as are found 
remaining here. When we add, that the fossil relics of the 
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hysena are not only found in the cave, but are in such abundance 
as to indicate the existence of 200 or 300 individuals of various 
agesy and that the dung of this animal, and of no other, is found 
among the loam, the proof is almost irresistible that this was an 
antediluvian hysena^ den, inhabited by a succession of these 
animals for many centuries. When we combine with the phe- 
nomena of the cave, what was previously known with regard to 
the multitude of fossil remains, some of them entire skeletons, 
belonging to the elephant, rhinoceros, bear, &c. found under the 
alluvial soil, over all England, France, Germany, Russia, and 
Siberia, it is equally incontestable that the remains of these 
animals, found in Kirkdale Cave, were not brought by the ocean 
from tropical climates, but belonged to individuals which had 
lived and died in the neighbourhood, as the same species then 
inhabited England generally, and all the north of Europe and 
Asia. The weaker creatures, such as the fox, deer, weasel, rab- 
bity we may suppose were seized and carried in alive ; the large 
ruminant animals, whose bones are very numerous, were pro- 
bably killed and dragged in piecemeal ; and as for the stronger- 
quadrupeds, such as the elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, the voracious 
tenant of the cave would content himself with carrying off por- 
tions of their carcasses when they died a natural death. 

Mr. Buckland was so zealous as to make a visit to the cele- 
brated caves in the Hartz Forest and Franconia, whose organic 
remains have attracted so much attention. The interior of 
these ancient repositories harmonized remarkably with the caves 
in England ; and a comparison of the whole led Mr. Buckland 
to detect a striking coincidence in an important point, which 
had been little or not at all attended to before. He observed in 
all the caves, without exception, one, and only one, horizontal 
bed of loam or mud in the bottom, sometimes with, sometimes 
without pebbles, serving as a matrix to the fossil bones where 
there were any, varying from one or two to twenty or thirty 
feet in thickness, and in almost all cases covered partly or wholly 
with that crust of Stalagmite which is every day increasing 
under our eyes. The level surface of this deposit shews clearly 
that it has been formed by water. As it covers not merely the 
cavities of the bottom, but every ledge of flat surface on which 
it could lie, however elevated, the water must have filled the 
whole cavity ; and as there never is a second bed of loam above 
the Stalagmitic incrustations, it is plain that the waters had 
never visited the caves a second time — that, in short, there had 
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most certainly been <me great Jhod, jand only one. We cannot 
enter much into details, but we think Professor Buckland has 
made out this important conclusion in a manner extremely satis- 
factory. 

Let us now, for the sake of simplicity^ take the Kirkdale Caye^ 
and consider particularly the matter that covers its bottom* Let 
us figure a low narrow chamber of an indefinite length in the 
limestone rock, and four or five feet wide. The rocky bottom 
of this cavity, where laid bare, is found in some places worn 
smooth, as if with the feet of beasts. At other parts it is 
covered with a Stalagmitic crust, proceeding from the sides, but 
only in small quantity, and containing no animal remains. 
Above this is found some other calcareous incrustations, en- 
closing teeth and fragments of bone. Above this again lies a 
stratum or deposit of mud, a foot thick, enveloping a multitude 
of teeth and small bones ; and this is covered by a newer crust 
of Stalagmite, resting on the surface of the mud, sometimes 
forming a floor from side to side, and which crust is daily in* 
creasing by new infiltrations. Nearly the same arrangement of 
parts is common to all the caves ; and it clearly refers to four 
chronological periods. 1. A period when the cave was unin- 
habited, .but dry as at present, and when calcareous incrustations 
spread themselves over its bottom. The small quantity of this 
primitive Stalagmite shews that the period was short. 2. A 
period when the cave was inhabited by a succession of hyaenas, 
whose bones and the bones of their prey were thickly strewed 
over the bottom, and a small part of them enveloped in the 
stony concretions still continuing to form. This period, as 
well as the former, was evidently antediluvian. The quantity 
of the animal remains, and especially the number of hy»nas 
which must have inhabited the cave, shew that the succession of 
these tenants must have run through a long period. It is 
worthy of remark, too, that the undermost bones, which had 
lain longest exposed, are most decayed ; and it is curious, that 
while the under sides of some of these (as found in situ) retain 
their original roughness, the upper sides are smoothed as if 
from the paws or sides of an animal passing over, or reposing on 
them. 3. A period when a great inundation took place ; and 
the waters, charged with the detritus of the land, deposited a 
sediment of mud upon the bones, which enclosed them like a 
matrix, the lowest part being most loaded with the animal re- 
mains, as might be expected. 4. A period since the waters 
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retired, and daring which the upper crust of Stalagmite has 
be»i, and still continues to be, formed. From the quantity of 
this calcareous matter, we infer that the period since the retiring 
of the waters is longer than the 1st or :^d periods. And as a 
second deluge, had one occurred, would assuredly have deposited 
a second stratum of mud above the upper Stalagmitic floor, the 
total absence of such a deposit seems to shew conclusively that 
no more than one deluge has occurred since the caves were 
formed. At a future era, from careful observations on the ex- 
isting rate of increase of these concretions, and from other data, 
we shall perhaps be able to ^x with considerable certainty the 
length of each period, and to determine a multitude of other 
problems of a most interesting kind. Neither man, nor any 
creature analogous to man, has yet been found in these ante- 
diluvian repositories. But when the lights of science have 
penetrated Chaldea and Assyria, the primeval seats of the hu- 
man race, we shall perhaps find the ipsa corpora of the first 
race of mankind, embalmed in the bitumen of Mesopotamia, or 
the calcareous deposits of Mount Ararat. We shall then know 
the stature and form — and some future Cuvier will even tell us 
the habits, characters, and whole animal economy— of those men 
who lived a thousand years, and had sons and daughters. 

We have not space or time to follow our author into his other 
curious inquiries. He inclines to the opinion that the climate 
of the antediluvian world was different from that under which 
we live. But he holds, upon good grounds, that the sea and 
land occupied generally the same positions as at present. He 
has rendmd the proofs of a universal deluge more distinct and 
satisfactory ; he has furnished us with some new data for calcu- 
lating the duration of the relative eras, marked out by great 
physical changes ; and he has decisively set aside the opinion to 
wluch Cuvier seems to have inclined, that the earth has been 
subjected to the action of a great inundation more than once 
since the consolidation of the newest rocky strata. 



THE NEW MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

M*D0N0UGH. 

<< Well, Stephen," said I to an old acquaintance, << how are 
you to-day ?" ^'Considering existing circumstances," replied 
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he, "I am pretty well." "What circumstances?" said I. 
" Oh ! " answered he, " nothing hut the pressure of business, a 
general correspondence, letters innumerable to answer, prece- 
dents to examine, friends to oblige, and so forth." << Very odd !" 
thought I ; " what can all this mean ?" 

I sat down and glanced my eye oyer the paper, whilst he 
stood leaning on the left haunch, the right foot advanced, his 
head a little inclined towards me, his right hand clenching a 
twopenny-post letter, and rounded like some of the bad statues 
in our squares, his left hand thrust into the pocket of his panta- 
loons, and his whole figure displaying a studied attitude ! He 
now looked in the glass, dropped the letter as if he was pre- 
senting it to some one, stood upright, thrust the right hand into 
his breast, and faced me like an overgrown image, or a fiill- 
length in a niche. 

" What the deuce is the matter with you ?" said I. " Order, 
order," replied Stephen, looking at himself in the glass. " A 
little touched !" quoth I to myself. << I remembered hearing 
that his grandfather, the bacon-m^n, died in St. Luke's, that he 
left his son Roger a large fortune; that Roger became a sleeping 
partner in a mercantile concern, and left the profits to this Ste- 
phen, who seems to be a noon-dreamer." 

I took up the paper once more. Stephen the while looked 
at a parcel of letters, and smiled. Then assuming another stu- 
died attitude, he faced his mirror again, and paid me the com- 
pliment of Hstening whilst I read a few paragraphs aloud ; but I 
soon found he did so only to give himself an opportunity of 
practising the outward signs of parliamentary approbation or 
disapprobation. When he disliked the subject, he coughed and 
scraped his feet ; when he liked it, he cried '< Hear, hear." 
" Upon my word," said I, " you seem to be so occupied and so 
out of reason, that I wish you a good morning." I hastily with- 
drew ; the young man remaining fixed before his looking-glass. 
*^ Chair, chair," I heard, as I went down stairs. 

Meeting an old servant of his, I said to him, " I fear your 
master is not well : he seems in a kind of hurry which is not 
consistent with sound reason. He was a very silent, dull boy 
when he was at the Charter-House; and he now does nothing 
but talk, and that very incoherently too." 

" Law bless ye !" replied honest John, " he is only a little 
overjoyed and proud. He came home last night from Cornwall ; 
and he has done nothing ever since but place the chairs like so 
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many folk, walk in and out of the room, practise how to take a 
seat with a particular grace, rise up and sit down again, scrape 
his feet, and cough, change his attitudes before the glass, cry Ay 
and No! Order! Hear! hear!" — "Very bad symptoms, in- 
deed!" observed'!. 

" That's not all," said John. " He takes up a sheet of paper 
and fills it with nought but his name ; and then he rung for me, 
and when I came into the room, he made me sit down in a high 
chair, and standing up before me with a quire of paper rolled up 
in his hand, he muttered some gibberish, called the blank paper 
a Road Bill, and then bid me go about my business. Now I 
knew that I paid all the bills last week. Taking pity on him as 
I shut the door, I opened it again and looked back, saying, 
* Master, when will you have dinner ?' ' When the question is 
disposed of,* said he — * at the division — ^when the House is up.' " 
" Ay, it is all up with him," said I. 

" Well, so thought I," cried John, laughing immoderately ; 
*' I thought as how Master was turned out a right fool at last ; 
but it is no such a thing ; he is only made a Parliament man of. 
He has bought a borough, and every mothers son in it ; and 
has come home as pleased as the pigs (a very suitable simile, 
thought I). The packet before him were franks ; and he has 
written his name fifty times to practise (as he calls it). He has 
spoiled a quire of paper in writing to himself, with a large M. P. 
at the end of his name. 

" I mentioned Master's madness to Lord Liquorpond's scul- 
lion ; and he told me for my comfort never to mind : it was 
only a boyish frolic. * Bless you,* says the scullion, (and he, 
sir, reads the debates every day), ' let him have his own way ; 
it is only the glory of the thing — ^the impulse of the moment ; 
when he comes to the House he will be as mute as a mac- 
kerel.' " — '* I wish he were there now," said I. 

Here ended John's account; and as I was going out of 
the door, I heard silly Stephen call John. " John ! John !" 
said he, " run after the gentleman and ask if he will have a 
frank ? I have only received one letter from my constitu- 
ents, containing a publican's bill : it shall be laid on the table. 
No; on second consideration, it shall be thrown out. There- 
fore, John, you see that I have lots of franks to give and to re- 
ceive, and if you want to write to your friends, you may call upon 
me. They may direct too to you, under cover, — mind, under 
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cover^ to Stephen , Esq., M.P. You know tbat I am 

now returned." 

** Mercy defend us I Wfiat a resemblance there is betwixt St. 
Stephen's Chapel and St. Luke's Hospital ! " thought 

The Hermit in London. 



THE MILK-MAID AND THE BANKER. 

James Smith. 

A Milk-maid with a very pretty face, 

Who lived at Acton, 
Had a black cow, the ugliest in the place, 

A crooked-backed one. 
A beast as dangerous, too, as she was frightful. 
Vicious, and spiteful; 
And so confirmed a truant, that she bounded 
Over the hedges daily, and got pounded. 
Twas all in vain to tie her with a tether. 

For then both cord and cow eloped together. 
Armed with an oaken bough (what folly. 
It should have been of birch, or thorn, or holly,) 
Patty one day was driving home the beast. 

Which had as usual slipped its anchor. 
When on the road she met a certain Banker, 
Who stopped to give his eyes a feast 

By gazing on her features, crimsoned high 
By a long cow-chase in July. 
" Are you from Acton, pretty lass ?" he cried : 
*' Yes,**^ — ^with a court'sy, she replied. 
*' Why then you know the laundress, Sally Wrench ?" 

" She is my cousin. Sir, and next-door neighbour." 
" That's lucky — I've a message for the wench 

Which needs dispatch, and you may save my labour. 
Give her this kiss, my dear, and say I sent it, 
But mind you owe me one — I've only lent it." 

She shall know," cried the g^l, as she brandished her 
bough. 
Of the loving intentions you bore me ; 
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But as to the kiss, as there's haste, you'll allow 
That you'd better run forward ^d give it my cow. 
For she, at the rate she is scampering now. 
Will reach Acton some minutes before me." 



ADDRESS TO THE MUMMt IN BELZONI'S 

EXHIBITION. 

Horace Smith. 

And thou hast walk'd about (how strange a story I) 
In Thebes' streets three thousand years ago, 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And 'time had not begun to overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 

Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy. 
Thou hast a tongue — come let us hear its tune ; 

Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above ground. Mummy ! 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon. 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 

But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 

Tell us — ^for doubtless thou canst recollect — 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame ? 

Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 

Of either Pyramid that bears his name ? 

Is Pompey's pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 

Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 

By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade — 
Then say, what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon's statue, which at sun-rise played ! 
Perhaps thou wert & priest/ — ^if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles ! 

Perchance that very hand, now pinion'd flat. 
Has hob-a-nobb'd with Pharaoh glass to glass ; 

Or dropp'd a half-penny in Homer's hat. 
Or doff'd thine own to let Queen Dido pass. 

Or held, (by Solomon's own invitation,) 

A torch at the great temple's dedication. 
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I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm'd, 
Has any Roman soldier nuLuI'd and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead and huried and embalmed, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : — 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Thou couldst develope, if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen. 

How the world looked when it was fresh and young, 
And the great deluge still had left it green ; 

Or, was it then so old, that history's pages 

Contained no record of its early ages ! 

Still silent I incommunicative elf. 

Art sworn to secresy ! Then keep thy vows ; 
But prithee tell us something of thyself; 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 
What hast thou seen — what strange adventures numbered ! 

Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations ; 

The Roman Empire has begun and ended. 

New worlds have risen — we have lost old nations. 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled. 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

March'd armies o'er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder^ 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confess'd. 

The nature of thy private life unfold : — 
A heart has throbb'd beneath that leathern breast. 

And tears adown that dusky cheek have roll'd : — 
Have children climb'd those knees and kiss'd that face ? 
What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh — immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed, 

And standest undecay'd within our presence. 
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Thou wilt hear nothmg till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 

Why should this worthless tegument endure, 

If its undying guest be lost for ever ? 
O ! let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue, that, when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume. 
The inunortal spirit in the skies may bloom.* 



MUSIC,— A LUDICROUS ANECDOTE.f 

Horace Smith. 

The wit and pleasantry of the late Mark Supple were 
well known to all the curious and eccentric circles of West- 
minster. He was an able and eminent reporter of the debates 
in Parliament, and acquitted his duties in that department 
with singular excellence, even when tipsy, during the whole 
of a debate. Attending in a crowded gallery one evening, 
when an important question was to come on, and the House 
extremely full on both sides ; Mr. Pitt, and the whole of the 
ministerial phalanx, were in their places ; Mr. Addington in 
the chair, maintaining, with solemn gravity, the dignity of his 
office, and the whole assembly mute as mummies in a 
catacomb. The House, in short, had all the appearance of 
a Quaker s Meeting ; when Supple, tipsy as usual, gravely 
took his pinch of snuff, and broke in upon the silence of 
the House with this address to the chair : — 

"Mr. Speaker! — ^hiccup — 111 be very much obliged if 
you will be so good as to give us a Song." The Speaker 

* The father of James and Horace Smith— himself a gentleman of 
learning and accomplishments, and Solicitor to the Board of Ordnance- 
had the gratification of living to witness the literary triumphs of his two 
exceUent sons, the admired authors of ** The Rejected Addresses. 

Horace Smith, besides being an accomplished poet, is the author of 
several interesting novels of the Waverley school. James, the admirable 
imitator of Scott, Wordsworth, and Crabbe, and author, we believe, of 
« The Milkmaid and Banker," died on the 24th of December, 1839, aged 
66. His greatly attached brother, loved and respected by all who know 
him, is happily still living, August 1845. 

f The incident which this anecdote relates, occurred towards the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Pitt's administration. 
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was electrified^ — Mr. Pitt burst out into a loud and immo- 
derate fit of laughter ; and several other members^ after many 
fruitless endeavours to preserve their gravity^ followed his 
example. The Speaker called out, ''Serjeant at Arms, do 
your duty, and bring that person to the bar." In an instant 
the Serjeant flew to the gallery, and, with all the grim autho- 
rity of office, demanded who it was that had presumed to 
insult the House. Nobody would peach;* but the Serjeant 
was, by some silent finger, directed to Supple, upon whom 
he immediately seized. Supple, with great coolness, said, 
*' My dear fellow, you are quite mistaken ; — ^that sly, drab- 
coloured gentleman," (pointing to a Quaker, seated in the 
front row, behind the clock) " is the man who called for the 
song ; for my part, I have no taste for music." 

The Serjeant flew like lightning after poor Obadiah, and 
dragged him out of the gsdlery in spite of all remonstrances, 
and was only prevented from brining him to the bar, by the 
assurance of a gentleman in the Members' gallery, (who had 
witnessed and enjoyed the joke) that '< the Quaker was not 
the man." 



GOOD HUMOUR AND FORBEARANCE OF 
MR. WILBERFORCE.f 

Anonymous. 

During the protracted debates in Parliament, in 1802, on 
the subject of public scarcity, Mr. Wilberforce one night 
made a long and able speech, in the course of which he re- 
commended grreat encouragement to the cultivation of pota- 
toes, as a source of cheap food for the poor. A reporter, who 
was desirous of attending to every thing which fell from that 
honourable gentleman, unluckily fell asleep, and only awoke just 

* Give the required information. 

f To render this anecdote piquant to those readers who were unac- 
quainted with Mr. Wilberforce, it will be enough to observe that the 
person of this distinguished Commoner and enlightened philanthropist, 
was very diminutive - that his shoulders were any thing but broad — and 
that, altogether, Mr. W. was one of those individuals whose great lonls 
are lodged in very tiny exteriors. 
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as Mr. Wilberforce was concluding. The reporter was ex- 
tremely mortified at having missed the speech, and asked a droll 
fellow-labourer, the well-known Charles Wilson, who sat next 
him, to detail the leading points of the honourable member's 
argument. Wilson told him, with great gravity, that Mr. Wil- 
berforce had been extremely eloquent in recommending the cul- 
ture of potatoes, — that he had instanced their good effects in the 
gigantic stature, broad shoulders, vigorous constitution, and 
comely persons of the Irish peasantry, of whom he had seen so 
many herculean specimens in his walk through St. Giles's and 
Covent-garden ; and withal lamented, that his parents and 
guardians had not fed Am, in his early youth, upon those salu- 
brious roots, which would have rendered him tall and athletic^ 
instead of the tiny person he was. 

This text was quite enough for the spinner of eloquence, 
who amplified these points in his next day's paper, to a speech 
of four columns, without a single sentence of what Mr. Wilber- 
force had really uttered. On the evening of the same day, 
(being at his post as usual) Mr. Wilberforce arose with the 
identical newspaper in his hand. The call of '< privilege !" 
echoed from several voices; and Mr. Wilberforce addressed the 
chair by expressing << his unwillingness at all times to restrain 
the liberty of the Press, or to oppose the standing orders of the 
House, against that usage which had long prevailed, of detailing 
in the public papers what passed there in discussion ; but, where 
a gross misrepresentation was made of the speech of a member, 
it ought not to be passed in silence. He held in his hand a re- 
port, purporting to be one of his own speeches on the preceding 
night, and he would appeal to the House, whether it contained 
a syllable of what he had said." (Read, read ! echoed from 
all sides.) 

Mr. Wilberforce put on his spectacles, and proceeded to the 
reading ; but every sentence produced in the House a burst of 
laughter ; until he came to that part of the speech where he was 
stated to lament that << he had not been in his early youth fed 
upon potatoes, and thereby rendered tall, broad-shouldered, and 
athletic, instead of the tiny person he was." This threw the 
House into a roar of laughter, when Mr. Wilberforce himself, 
dismounting his spectacles, good-huroouredly joined in the laugh, 
and said — " Well, I protest the thing is so ludicrous, that it is 
hardly worth serious notice, and I shall pursue it no farther." 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

Edinburgh Review for Julyy 1832. 

We have nothing more at heart than a cordial friendship he* 
tween America and England. There is no reason in the world 
why it should not he, and every reason why it should. How 
gladly would we apply to our silly bickerings, Adams's happy 
allusion upon their party sectional disputes ! '< We angry lovers 
mean not half what we say." England is not merely the old 
country ; it is the only country with which America has much 
European concern or contact. This circumstance has singled 
out and fixed an importance and character on every thing that 
she is supposed to do or say, or think or feel, concerning the 
United States, which her conduct would not possess were the 
rest of Europe equally in the field. It is as natural for them to 
think too much, as for us to think too little, about their glorious 
revolutionary struggle. The somewhat needless jparade of their 
4th of July anniversaries, connects England with annual hostile 
recollections. If they are astonished at the facility with which 
we seem to have forgotten the mortification of defeat, there is at 
least this merit in the oblivion, — we must, as a previous con- 
dition, have entirely ^r^it^^n them their success ! The eager- 
ness of the aspiration, and of the effort with which America 
already flies her kite at every object of excellence, and every 
pinnacle of power, manifests an energy and a purpose at which 
it is impossible not to clap our hands. We should clap the 
louder were they less palpably aware of their own merits ! The 
merit is a little disfigured by too evident a conceit of what they 
have done themselves, and by an unseemly jealousy of what has 
been done or is doing by others. England appears at times to 
be the particular object of this jealousy. The preference is more 
flattering than agreeable. To the degree that it is connected 
with an apprehension, that in consequence of their former de- 
pendency the pretensions of a step-dame superiority are lingering 
over our actual relation, it is quite unreasonable. As far as it 
is necessarily connected with our concurrent enterprise in the 
same lines of usefulness and ambition, both parties must con- 
sent to the consequences of so honourable a competition. What 
a source of honest pride to the Englishmen of Europe, that, 
whilst the race of France is stationary in Canada, and is dis* 
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appearing in Liouisi^a — ^whilst Spain has scarcely impregnated 
with her stock 'the borders of the golden kingdoms of Mexico 
and Peru— our children have stamped our character on a vast 
continent, and so breathe our spirit and follow out our example, 
that they are already treading on our heels I Whatever clouds 
may seem at times to pass over the space between us, we never 
can believe but that the Englishmen of America brighten their 
countenances in the reflected glory of their European kindred, 
past, present, and to come ! Let them overtake us, if they can, 
in the road of civilization and of honour ;— it is not so narrow, 
but that two can go abreast. Let them pass us, and we shall 
feel much prouder in their progress than shame at being left be- 
hind I America has enjoyed immense advantages from the waste 
of waters which are between us, and from the waste of wilder- 
ness at her back. She must take along with them the dis- 
advantages of her position and of her policy — and this among 
the rest, if she pays us the compliment of so considering it. Our 
ignorance is far, however, from being indifference ; much less is 
it premeditated ill-will. Could England be polled upon such a 
subject, the section of the present generation would be small 
indeed, which would not wish their American brethren hearty 
joy of their good fortune — joy that the United States have 
achieved their independence — joy that they have established 
such institutions as they thought were best suited to their con- 
dition — joy that they are laying deep in prosperous industry 
and political contentment, the foundations of an empire greater 
and happier — ^probably ten times greater — certainly a thousand 
fold happier — ^than the empire of the Cesars. 

In the meantime, it would be as well if the Americans would 
conceal their pride a little, and take more pains to be always 
proud in the right place. Of some things however — of their 
sense, their vigour, their manliness—it is impossible to be too 
proud. We, the mother country, (the Berecy nthia* of a 
hundred sons, and every son a god,) stand too upon our right 
to share with them in their glory. Greece and Rome boasted 
of their colonies — their emigrant settlements in Asia or in Gaul. 
What would they have thought of ours ? How would they 
have trampled down trumpery criticisms upon a diversity o£ 
manners and a variety in dialect or accent ! How would uiey 

* A title of Cybele, who, in the heathen mythology, was the daughter 
of CfiBliu and Terra (Heaven and Earth), and wife of the old god Saturn. 
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have exalted in the parentage of a stock which, in the brief 
period of one hundred and fifty years, had swelled from a knot 
of pilgrims into an independent natjon ; and which, in the first 
fifty years of its independence as a nation, had drawn together, 
by a centripetal force like that of nature, the discordant mate- 
rials of half a globe, and magnetized the mass with the electric 
spark of civil and religious freedom. 



DIFFERENCE OF CHARACTER IN THE POLI- 
TICAL CHANGES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
FRANCE. 

Edinburgh Review for Juhfy 1832. 

The meeting of the States-General in France was the signal 
for the explosion of all the hoarded passions of a century. In 
that assembly, there were undoubtedly very able men ; but they 
had no practical knowledge of the art of government. All the 
great English revolutions have been conducted by practical 
statesmen. The French Revolution was conducted by mere 
speculators. Our constitution has never been so far behind 
the age, as to have become an object of aversion to the people. 
The English revolutions have therefore been undertaken for 
the purpose of defending, correcting, and restoring — never for 
the mere purpose of destroying ! Our countrymen have always, 
even in times of the greatest excitement, spoken reverently of 
the form of government under which they lived, and attacked 
only what they regarded as its corruptions. In the very act 
of innovating, they have constantly appealed to ancient pre- 
scription ; they have seldom looked abroad for models ; tiiey 
have seldom troubled themselves with Utopian theories ; they 
have not been anxious to prove that liberty is a natural right 
of men ; they have been content to regard it as the lawfid 
birthright of JBngUehmen / Their social contract is no 
fiction. It is still extant on the original parchment, sealed with 
wax which was affixed at Runnymede, and attested by the 
lordly names of the Marischals and Fitzherberts. No general 
arguments about the original equality of men, no fine stories 
out of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, have ever affected theiti 
80 much as their own familiar words,— -ilfa^ma Charta, — 
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Habeaa Corpus, — Trial hy Jury, — Bill of Rights^ — The 
English, content with their own national recollections and 
names^ have never sought for models in the institutions of 
Greece or Rome. The French, having nothing in their own 
history to which they could look back with pleasure, had 
recourse to the history of the great ancient commonwealths : 
they drew their notions of those commonwealths, not from con- 
temporary writers, but from romances written by pedantic 
moralists }ong after the extinction of public liberty. They 
neglected Thucydides for Plutarch. Blind themselves, they 
took blind guides. They had no experience of freedom, and 
they took ti^eir opinions concerning it from men who had no 
more experience of it than themselves, and whose imaginations, 
inflamed by mystery and privation, exaggerated the unknown 
enjoyment; — ^from men who raved about patriotism without 
having ever had a country, and eulogised tyrannicide while 
crouching before tyrants. The maxim which the French 
legislators learned in this school was, that political liberty is an 
endy and not a means ; that it is not merely valuable as the 
great safeguard of order, of property, and of morality, but that 
it is in itself a high and exquisite happiness to which order, 
property, and morality ought without one scruple to be 
sacrificed. The lessons which may be learned from ancient 
history are indeed most useful and important ; but they were 
not likely to be learned by men who, in all their rhapsodies 
about Athenian democracy, seemed utterly to forget that in 
that democracy there were ten slaves to one citizen ; and who 
constantly decorated their invectives against the aristocrats with 
panegyrics on Brutus and Cato, — two aristocrats, fiercer, 
prouder, and more exclusive, than any that emigrated with the 
Count of Artois. 



THE EMIGRANT. 
Hon. Henry Erskine. 



Fast by the margin of a mossy rill, 

That wandered, gurgling, down a heath-clad hilly 

An ancient shepherd stood, oppressed with woe^ 

And eyed the ocean's flood that foamed below ; 

Where, gently rocking on the rising tide, 

A ship's unwonted form was seen to ride. 
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Unwonted I well I ween ; for ne'er before 
Had touched one keel the solitary shore ; 
Nor had the swain's rude footsteps ever strayed 
Beyond the shelter of his native shade. 
His few remaining hairs were silver grey, 
And his rough face had seen a better day. 
Around him, bleating, strayed a scanty flock, 
And a few. goats o'erhung the neighbouring rock. 
One faithful dog his sorrows seemed to share, 
And strove, with many tricks, to ease his care» 
While o'er his furrowed cheeks the salt drops ran. 
He tuned his rustic reed, and thus began : 

^ Farewell ! farewell ! dear Caledonia's strand. 
Rough though thou be, yet still my native land : 
Exiled from thee, I seek a foreign shore. 
Friends, kindred, country, to behold no more : 
By hard oppression driven, my helpless age. 
That should ere now have left life's bustling stage. 
Is forced the ocean's boisterous breast to brave, 
In a far foreign land to seek a grave. 

" And must I leave thee, then, my little cot ? 
Mine and my father's poor but happy lot, 
Where I have passed, in innocence, away 
Year after year till age has turned me grey ? 

" Thou, dear companion of my happier life, 
Now to the grave gone down, my virtuous wife I 
'Twas here you reared, with fond maternal pride, 
Five comely sons : three for their country died 1 
Two still remain, sad remnant of the wars. 
Without one mark of honour but their scars ; 
They live to see their sire denied a grave 
In lands his much-loved children died to save : 
Yet still in peace and safety did we live. 
In peace and safety more than wealth can give. 
My two remaining boys, with sturdy hands. 
Reared the scant produce of our niggard lands : 
Scant as it was, no more our hearts desired. 
No more from us our generous lord required. 

" But ah, sad change ! those blessed days are o'er. 
And peace, content, and safety, charm no more : 
Another lord now rules those wild domains. 
The avaricious tyrant of the plains ; 
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Far, far from hence, he revels life away, 
In guilty pleasures our poor means must pay. ' >• 
The mossy plains, the mountain's barren brow, 
Must now be tortured by the tearing plough. 
And, spite of nature, crops be taught to rise, 
Which to these northern climes wise Heaven denies. 
In vain, with sweating brow and weary hands. 
We strive to earn the gold our lord demands, 
While cold and hunger^ and the dungeon's gloom^ 
Await our failure as its certain doom. 

<< To shun these ills that threat my hoary head, 
I seek in foreign lands precarious bread ; 
Forced, though my helpless age from guilt be pure, 
The pangs of banished felons to endure ; 
And all because those hands have vainly tried 
To force from art what nature has denied ; 
Because my little all will not suffice • 

To pay the insatiate claims of avarice. 

" In vain of richer climates I am told. 
Whose hills are rich in gems, whose streams are gold ; 
I am contented here, I ne'er have seen 
A vale more fertile, nor a hill more green ; 
Nor would I leave this sweet, though humble cot, 
To share the richest monarch's envied lot ; 

would to Heaven the alternative were mine. 
Abroad to thrive, or here in want to pine. 
Soon would I choose : But, ere to-morrow's sun 
Has o'er my head his radiant journey run, 

1 shall be robbed by what ii)[iey justice call. 

By legal ruffians, of my little all ; ' 

Driven out to hunger, nakedness^ and grief, 
Without one pitying hand to bring relief. 
Then come, O sad alternative, to choose I 
Come, banishment, I will no more refuse; 
Go where I may, nor billows, rocks, nor wind, 
Can add of horror to my tortured mind. 

" On whatsoever coast I may be thrown. 
No lord can use me harder than my own. 
Even they who tear the limbs and drink the gor^ 
Of helpless strangers, what can they do more ? 

<' For thee, insatiate chief ! whose ruthless band 
For ever drives me from my native land ; 

s 
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For thee I leave no greater curse beliind, 
'Than the fell bodings of a guilty mind ; 
Or« what were harder to a soul like thine. 
To find from avarice thy wealth decline. 

<< For you, my fiiends and neighbours of the vale. 
Who now with kindly tears my fate bewail, 
Soon may our king, whose breast paternal glow 
With tenderest feelings for his people's woe ; 
Soon may the rulers of this mighty land, 
To ease your sorrows, stretch the helping hand. 
Else soon, too soon, your helpless fate shall be 
Like me to suffer, to depart like me. 

" On your dear native land, from whence I part, 
Rest the 'best blessing of a broken heart. 
If in some future hour the foe should land 
His hostile legions on Britannia*s strand. 
May she not then the alarum sound in vain. 
Nor miss her banished thousands on the plain ! 

<< Feed on, my sheep, for though deprived of me. 
My cruel foes shall your protectors be ; 
For their own sakes shall pen your straggling flocks. 
And save your lambkins from the ravening fo^. 

*^ Feed on, my goats, another now shall drain 
Your streams that heal disease and soften pain : 
No streams, alas ! can ever, ever flow, 
To heal your master's heart, or soothe his woe. 

*' Feed on, my flocks ; ye harmless people, feed ; 
The worst that ye can suffer is to bleed. 
O ! that the murderer's steel were all my fear, 
How fondly would I stay to perish here ! — 
But, hark I my sons loud call me from the vale, 
And, lo I the vessel spreads her swelling sail. 
Farewell I farewell ! " — Awhile his hands he wrung. 
And o'er his crook in speechless sorrow hung; 
Then, casting many a lingering look behind, 
Down the steep mountain's brow began to wind. 
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DEFICIENCY IN THE EDUCATION OF FASHION- 

ABLE WOMEN. 

The "Sun** Newspaper of December 13, 1834. 

In the knowledge of all that really constitutes the affairs of 
life, our most fashionably educated women are deplorably de- 
ficient. They seem to be intended for any purpose rather than 
that of discharging the ordinary duties of good wives and tender 
mothers. It seems to be the study of fashionable women to 
discover what is least profitable in the wide field of intellectual 
acquirements, in order to impose it as the only task worthy the 
attention of their children. Often and often has this ill-judged 
partiality for frivolous, or at best unprofitable, studies in per- 
sons, themselves well informed, filled us with wonder. Nor 
can we yet account for so strange a perversion of judgment, 
especially as all women are willing to confess that to talk bad 
French, strum and scream in a concordia discors, or to waltz 
with the libertine gesture of a Parisian opera-dancer, are not 
the most effectual means of controlling the will of a headstrong 
husband, or the best qualifications for rearing up a family in the 
fear of God. Far be it from us to say that the knowledge of 
languages, of music, and of the graces necessary to an appear- 
ance in the ball-room, ought wholly to be dispensed with in 
female education. It is not the use, but the abuse of these 
accomplishments of which we complain. It is the making those 
things ALL which ought to form the parts of a minor part. 
Of ethics, or the science of morality, women in general know 
nothing; and yet this comprises the whole range of civil, do- 
mestic, and religious duties. Women complain that the tyranny 
of men is the cause of their deficiency in useful information. 
Now men have sins enough to answer for, without adding others 
of which they are not, and have not been, guilty. The vanity 
of women prevented, and prevents, their being properly edu- 
cated. The mother will not have her daughters moralized, and 
sermonized, and made mopes of, to satisfy the whims of anti- 
quated visionaries and Bedlamite enthusiasts I Her dear girls 
are incapable of wrong, and she knows better than to sour their 
minds with crabbed lectures on the distinctions of good and 
evil, just as if the charming creatures did not know of themselves 
how to act properly on all occasions. No, no I the dancing, 

s2 
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the French, the music, and the drawing masters, are the only 
proper and genteel instructors for such sweet innocents. If 
they want any thing else, they will have time enough to learn 
it the year hefore they come out. This is the suhstance of a 
lecture which is repeatedly delivered in many a drawing-room, 
by the mother of a young family ; and the consequences are 
sooner or later felt and deplored by society. It would seem^ in 
short, from the language of many women on this subject, ^at 
domestic virtues, like dresses, would be worn out before the time 
for putting them in practice, if assumed before marriage. 



NEVER GIVE UP! 
{From the ^^ Sun" Newspaper.) 

Never ^ve up ! it is wiser and better 

Always to hope, than once to despair; 
Fling off the load of Doubt's cankering fetter, 

And break the dark spell of tyrannical care: 
Never give up ! or the burden may sink you, — 

Providence kindly has mingled the cup. 
And, in all trials or troubles, bethink you 

The watchword of life must be, Never give up I 

Never give up ! there are chances and changes 

Helping the hopeful a hundred to one. 
And through the chaos High Wisdom arranges 

Ever success — ^if you'll only hope on : 
Never give up I for the wisest is boldest. 

Knowing that Providence mingles the cup. 
And of all maxims the best, as the oldest. 

Is the true watchword of, Never give up. 

Never give up ! — ^though the grape-shot may rattle. 

Or the full thundercloud over you burst. 
Stand like a rock — and the storm or the battle 

Little shall harm you, though doing their worst: 
Never give up I if adversity presses. 

Providence wisely has mingled the cup^ 
And the best counsel, in all vour distresses, 

Is the stout watchword o^ Never give up I 
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TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF MR. CANNING.* 

Extracted from a Speech delivered on the Hustings at Liverpool, 
by the late lamented Mr. Huskisson. 

I UNFEiONEDLY regret my inability to make myself heard 
by the whole of this crowded auditory. Still more I feel the 
painful recurrence which my memory suggests, when I consider 
the place where I stand to address my constituents. The place 
and the occasion by me can never be forgotten. That voice 
which for the last few years had so often been raised upon your 
hustings, and to which you had so often listened with delight and 
admiration, and I hope you will allow me to add, with benefit and 
instruction to yourselves, is now mute for ever. That heart- 
stirring power, which, in times of the greatest alarm to the country, 
had roused your energies, diffused spirit and vigour throughout 
the community, and rescued you from the dangers and difficulties 
with which perils had beset you — which had invigorated the 
weak, and imparted confidence to the doubtful, so as to bring 
to a successful issue the greatest contest which modem history 
has recorded, — which had encouraged the timid, and above all, 
appealed to the good sense and manly feelings of Englishmen, 
against the traitorous and insidious designs which were formed 
to sap their throne and constitution, — ^which had sustained 
them against the machinations of the inveterate foe, to whom, 
had they yielded, they might indeed have had peace ; but 
it would have been a peace hollow and insecure, and with the 
loss of honour. That high and animating spirit which had 
preserved them for such achievements, was now for ever swept 
from their sphere. That all-persuading, all-commanding, and 
consistent eloquence, which had exposed and successfully re- 
sisted the diffusion ot the disaffection whicn at times had spread 
over the surface of this happy country, — which had inculcated 
loyalty and reverence to law, in contradistinction to licentious - 

* The lovers of eloquence and their country were suddenly and 
painfuMy bereaved of this elegant and accomplished scholar, and able and 
HONBST Minister, on the 8th of August, 1827, at the age of 58 ! Lord 
Goderich succeeded as Premier on the 10th of August, — and as Mr. 
Huskisson took office under his Lordship, the speech, from which this 
Extract is taken, must have been made subsequently to the latter date. 
The excellent Mr. Huskisson was killed at the opening of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Rulway on the 16th of September, 1830. 
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ness and wild anarchy, — ^which had contrasted the desolation 
of revolutionary principles with the common interest that in 
this free country linked the crown and suhject in one chain of 
constitutional accord, alike contrihuting to the stability of the 
one, and the happiness of the other, — that powerful eloquence 
of my lamented friend, which had claimed and secured for 
England her predominance in the councils of Europe, and 
suggested the means of resisting any combination of sovereigns 
(were there such in array) to stem the improvement of civilized 
man, — ^which had imposed upon Europe the necessity of hold- 
ing sacred the rights of our fellow creatures, and shewed 
surrounding nations how a throne could be glorious and a 
people free, — ^which, after accomplishing glory and renown during 
an unparalleled war, had fixed the terms of peace upon a stable 
and honourable basis, dear to the interests of mankind, — 
that powerful and sdl-stirring eloquence would by them be 
heard no more. When, by one of those awful dispensations 
of Providence, to which we must all bow, the sovereign and 
his people were deprived of the ftirther services of my great 
and lamented friend, I was absent in a distant part of the 
continent, endeavouring to recruit my impaired and declining 
health, and could not therefore see, though I could feel, the 
grief which overwhelmed my country at the afflicting event 
that had befallen it, and the true and unaffected regret 
which pervaded all classes, from the sovereign to the peasant. 
My own personal regret at this bereavement, I shall not 
presume to intrude upon you ; for it would be idle to mix it 
up with the public sympathy ; but at that time I was honour- 
ed with the commands of my sovereign to return to England, 
and take such share in the administration as circumstances 
rendered imperative. I cannot pass over this melancholy 
subject without stating, that the grief you felt here was par- 
ticipated in all the countries through which I had to pass 
upon my return. While wending my way among foreigners^ 
the same regret, from the most enlightened to the himibles^ 
pervaded all classes who had heard of the event. All felt that 
the interests of the civilised world had lost a benefactor and 
a friend ! 
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STEAM-CARRIAGE— MANCHESTER RAIL-ROAD. 

« THE RECESS ; A TOUR." 
Dr. James Johnson.* 

Of all the wonders that steam has worked, this is the 
most wonderful. Without rudder or rein — ^without tug or 
tow-rope — without chart or compass — ^without impulse from 
man, or traction from beast, — ^this maximum of power in 
minimum of space — this magic Automaton, darts forward, on 
iron pinions, swift as an arrow from a bow ! unerring, undeviat- 
ing from its destined course ! Devised by science, but devoted 
to industry — unwearied as rapid, in its toils and movements — 
harmless as the dove, if unopposed, but fatal as the thimderbolt 
if encountered in its career, this astonishing of&pring of human 
genius, gigantic in strength as dwarfish in stature, drags along, 
and apparently without effort, whole cargoes of commerce — 
merchants and their merchandize — artizans and their arts — 
travellers and their traffic — tourists and their tours (some of 
them heavy enough !) — ^in short, every thing, living or dead, 
that can be chained to the train of this Herculean velocipede. 

Mounted on the shoulders of this docile but all-powerful 
Automaton, we << scour the blasted heath," more fleetly than 
the Weird Sisters, when despatched on deeds of death — dive 
through the solid rock, which greets the passing stranger with 
a hollow and growling salute — ^spring forward into the cheerful 
day — and wave our sable banners in t^e air. 

The steam-carriage will probably effect more revolutions in 
military operations, than the steam-boat in naval warfare. A 
steam-carriage, skilfully equipped and directed, would have 
broken through the hollow squares on the field of Waterloo^— 
opened a passage for Napoleon's cavalry — and changed the face 
of battle, as well as the fate of nations. The war-chariots of 
our ancient English Queen (Boadicea) may possibly be renewed 
and introduced, under some future princess — and with more 
success, since they will not only transport whole armies, with 
all their materieU from point to point, with incredible velocity, 
but penetrate the densest lines, the firmest cohorts, the com- 
pactest squadrons, with as much certainty and ease, as a cannon 
ball would pass through a partition of pasteboard. A greater 

* This highly-gifted gentleman and delightful Tourist, was Physician 
to his Majesty William IV. 
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mass of men, arms, and ammunition could be defiled along the 
Manchester railroad in one day, than along the Via Appia in a 
month, with Julius Caesar to direct the expedifion, and the fate 
of Rome dependent on the celerity of its movements I 

But it is more pleasing to contemplate the effects of the 
steam-carriage in peace. By increasing the facilities of inter- 
communication, we multiply the products of human labour, 
mental as well as corporeal, and reduce their price. The steam- 
carriage lessens the (Ustance (or the time, which is tantamount) 
between the inhabitants of a state, and thereby converts, as it 
were, a country into a city. By this kind of artificial approxi- 
mation, we secure all the good effects of combination, without 
the detrimental consequences of a concentrated population. By 
it, Liverpool and Manchester are constituted one city, as regard^ 
lill kinds of communication and commerce, while a fertile tract 
of thirty miles is placed between them. 

The intercommunication by steam, will enable us to change 
many millions of meadow into fields of wheat — and the pro- 
vender of horses m\\ be converted into food for man. 

Having passed and repassed between Liverpool and Man- 
chester several times, and in the different classes of conveyance, 
I marked accurately the phenomena of this most astonishing 
effort of human ingenuity to abridge labour and save time. 
When the train is at full speed — say thirty or more miles in an 
hour — ^the sensations and the noise produced by the vibrations 
of the machinery and the rotation of so many wheels, resemble 
a good deal those which would result from a troop of horse at 
full gallop, but all the animals in the most perfect unison of 
action and motion. Neither the vibrations, the sounds, nor the 
sight of surrounding objects, convey any unpleasant feelings to 
the passenger :— on the contrary, to me, they communicated an 
exceedingly pleasurable sensation, but of a nature that cannot 
be described in words. 

Although the whole passage between Liverpool and Man- 
chester is a series of enchantments, surpassing any in the 
" Arabian Nights," because they are realities, not fictions ; — 
yet there are certain epochs in the transit, which are peculiarly 
exciting. These are, the startings — ^the ascents — ^the descents 
— ^the tunnels — ^the Chat-moss — the meetings. At the instant 
of startmg, or rather before, the Automaton belches forth an 
explosion of steam, and seems, for a second or two, quiescent. 
But quickly the explosions are reiterated with shorter and 
shorter intervals, till they become too rapid to be counted, 
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though still distinct. These helchings or explosions more 
nearly resemhle the pantings of a lion or a tiger, tiian any sound 
that has ever vibrated on my ear. During the ascent, they 
become slower and slower, till the Automaton actually labours 
like an animal out of breath, from the tremendous efforts to 
gain the highest point of the elevation. The precession is 
proportionate ; and before the said point is gained, the train is 
not moving faster than a horse could pace. With the slow 
motion of the mighty and animated machine, the breathing be- 
comes more laborious — ^the growl more distinct — ^till, at length, 
the animal appears exhausted, and groans like the tiger when 
nearly overpowered in combat by the buffalo.* 

The moment that the height is reached, and the descent 
commences, the pantings rapidly increase — the engine, with its 
train, starts off with augmenting velocity, and in a few seconds 
it is flying down the declivity like lightning, and with a uniform 
growl or roar, like a continuous discharge of distant artillery. 
At this period, the whole train is going at the rate of thirty- 
five or forty miles an hour ! I was on the outside, and in front 
of the first carriage, just* over the engine. The scene was 
magnificent — ^I had almost said, terrific. Although it was a 
dead calm, the wind appeared to be blowing a hurricane, such 
was the velocity with which we darted through the air. Yet 
all was steady ; and there was something in the precision of 
the machinery that inspired a degree of confidence over fear 
— of safety over danger. A man may travel from the Pole to 
the Equator — ^from the Straits of Malacca to the Isthmus of 
Darien, and he will see nothing so astonishing as this. 
The pangs of ^tna and Vesuvius excite feelings of horror as 
well as of terror — the convulsion of the elements, during a 
thunder storm, carries with it nothing of pride, much less of 
pleasure, to counteract the awe inspired by the fearful workings 
of perturbed nature ; but the scene which is here presented, 
and which I cannot adequately describe, engenders a proud 
consciousness of superiority in human ingenuity, more intense 
and convincing, than any effort or product of the poet, the 
painter, the philosopher, or the divine. The projections or 
transits of the train through the tunnels and arches are very 
electrifying. The deafening peal of thunder, the sudden im- 

* Those who have witnessed a pitched battle between the tiger and the 
bufEalo, in Bengal, will iCnderstand what I mean. 
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mersion in glooni) and the clash of reverberated sounds in 
confined space, combine to produce a momentary shudder, or 
idea of destruction ; a thrill of annihilation, which is instantly 
dispelled on emerging into the cheerful light. 

The meetings or crossings of the steam trains, flpng in oppo- 
site directions, are scarcely less agitating to the nerves, than their 
transits through the tunnels. The velocity of their course, 
the propinquity or apparent identity of the iron orbits along 
which these meteors move, call forth the involuntary but fear- 
fill thought of a possible collision, with all its horrible conse- 
quences ! The period of suspense, however, though exquisitely 
painful^ is but momentary ; and, in a few seconds, the object 
of terror is far out of sight behind. 

Nor is the rapid passage across the Chat-moss unvi^orthy of 
notice. The ingenuity with which two narrow rods of iron are 
made to bear whole trains of waggons, laden with many 
hundred tons of commerce, and bounding across a wide semi- 
fluid morass, previously impassable by man or beasi, is 
beyond all praise, and deserving of eternal record. Only con- 
ceive a slender bridge, of two mintfte iron rails, several miles 
in length, level as Waterloo, elastic as whalebone, yet firm as 
adamant ! Along this splendid triumph of human genius — this 
veritable via triumphalis — the train of carriages bounds with 
the velocity of the stricken deer ; the vibrations of the resilient 
moss causing the ponderous engine and its enormous suite to 
glide along the surface of an extensive quagmire as safely as a 
practised skater skims the icy mirror of a frozen lake ! 

To conclude. Even in its present infancy of improvement, 
the steam-carriage, on the rail-road, appears to me to be a 
safer vehicle than the stage-coach. The rapid rate of driving, 
occasioned by competition, renders the outside of a coach 
dangerous, while the inside is disagreeable and fatiguing. The 
spirit of the horse can never be tempered to the precision of 
machinery and steam. 



THE CHAMELEON. 

{An Argument against Positiveness,) 

Merrick. 

O'ft has it been my Tot to ma'rk/ 
A pro'ud, conc'eited, talk'ing-spark ; ' 



THE CHAMELEON. 
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Witb ey'es/ that hardly se'rved at mo'stj 
To guard their ma^ster/ 'gainst a po'st ; 
Yet round the woVld/ the blade had b'een, 
To s'ee whatever cot«7(f-be-seen. 
Returning from his finished tou'r, 
(Grown ten times per'ter than befor'e,) 
Whatever wo'rd/ you chance to dr'op. 
The travelled fo ol/ your mouth will sto'p ; 
" Si r, if my judgement/ you'll all'ow — 
" I've se^en — ^and sure I ou'ght to kn ow"— 
So begs you'd pa^y/ a du'e submi'ssion. 
And acqui'esce/ in Aif -decision. 
Two trav^ellers/ of such a ca'st, 
As o'er Arabia's wi'lds/ they pa'ss'd. 
An d, on their wa>/, in friendly ch at 
Now talked of tKist^ and then of th'cU ; 
Discoursed awhile/ 'mongst other m atter. 
Of the chameleon* 8 fo'rm/ and na'ture. 
A stranger a^nimal," (cries o ne,) 
Sure never live'd/ beneath the s'un ! 
A liz'ard's bo'dy, le^an and long, 
A fi'sh's he'ad^ a ser pent's tong'ue ; 
Its fo'ot/ with triple cla'w disjoined ; 
And what a length of ta'il/ behi'^nd ! 
How slow its pa ce I and the'n/ its hu^e ! 
Who ever saw so fine a blu^'e ?" 
Hold there ! " (the other quick rep lies,) 
*Tis gre'^en — I sa'w-it/ with these eye's, — 
As la'te/ with open mouth it la'y. 
And warm'ed it/ in the sunny r ay ; 
Stretch'd at its ea'se/ the beast I vi ew'd. 
And saw it eat the a'ir/ for fo'od." 

* I'v^e seen it. Sir, as well as yo'^u, 

* And must again affi'rm-it/ biue ; 

* At leisure/ I the beast surv'ey'd, 

* Exten'ded in/ the cooling sha'de." 

* 'Tis gre'en ! 'tis gre^en ! Sir/, I assure-^^ 
' Gr'een!** (cries the other in a fury) — 

< Why, Sir, d'ye thin'k/ I've lost my eyes ?" 

* 'Twere n'o great lo'ss," (the friend repli'es ;) 

* Fo r/ if they alwa'ys/ served you thu's ! 
' You'll find-em/ but of little u'se." 
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S6 hi gh at la'st/ the contest rose. 

From words/ they aknost came to bloVs : 

When/ lu^ckUy/ came bye a thir'd ; 

To who^m the qu'estion/ they referr'ed ; 

And b^ged he*d te'U *em, if he knewy 

Whether the thing was gr^een or blu^e. 

" Sirs," cries the u mpire, " ceas'e your po^er— 

<< The creature's neither onej nor t'ot'^her. 

« r caught the a'nimal/ last ni'ght, 

" And viewed it o"er/ by candle-li'ght. 

" I marked it w'ell — 'twas bla^ck/ as je^t — 

'* You sta're ! — ^but, Sirs\ I've got it ye't, 

« And can produ^ce it" — " Pray, Sir , do' ; 

« I'll lay my lif 'e, the thing is blu'e." 

" And I'll be swo'm, that, when you've see^n/ 

" The re'ptile/, you'll pronounce hun gr^een." 

" We'U-then, at once to en d the do'ubt," 

(Replies the man,) <* I'll tur'n-him ou't; « 

An d, when before your e'yes/ I've se't-him. 

If you don't find him bla^'ck, I'll e at-him." 

He saHd; then, full^ before their slight, 

Produced the bea'st, and lo' ! — ^'twas whi^. 

Both starred, the ma'n/ looked wondrous wiV 

" My chi'ldren," (the chameleon cri es,) 

(Then fi'rst the cre'ature/ found a ton'grue) 

*' You a'll are riglit, and a^l are wro'^g : 

'< When ne'xt you talk of what you vi'ew, 

" Think o'^hers-***/ as we^U as yo^'u ; 

*^ Nor wo'nder, if you find that no'ne 

** Prefers you'^r eyesight/ to their o^wn"^ 



HOW DYE DO, AND GOOD BYE. 

Anon. 

One day Good-Bye met How-d'ye-Do, 
Too close to shun saluting ; 

'^ Of the Author of '* The Chameleon" we hardly know any thing, ex- 
cept that he was an English Clergyman, and a respectahle Poet; and that 
to himt it is said, we are indebted for the best poetical version of The 
Psalms. — He belonged, we believe, to Reading, in Berkshire, and died 
about 1770. 
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But soon the rival sisters flew 
From kissing, to disputing. 

" Away ! " says How-d'ye-Do, " Your mien 

^< Appals my cheerful nature : 
** No name so sad as yours is seen 

^< In Sorrow's nomenclature. 

" Where'er I give one sunshine hour^ 

<< Your cloud comes in to shade it ; 
Where'er I plant one bosom's flower, 

" Your mildew drops to fa^e it. 

'< Ere How-d'ye-Do has tuned each tongue 

" To < Hope's delighted measure/ 
" Good-Bye in Friendship's ear has rung 

" The knell of parting pleasure. 

** From sorrows past, my chymic skill 

<* Draws smiles of consolation ; 
" While you from present joys distil 

'< The tears of separation.' 

Grood-Bye replied, " Your statement's true, 
" And well your cause you've pleaded ; 

" But pray who'd think of How-d*ye-Do, 
" Unless Good-Bye preceded ? 

" Without my prior influence, 

" Could yours have ever flourished ? 
<< And can your hand one flower dispense, 

'* But those my tears have nourished ? 

" How oft, — ^if at the courts of Love 

<< Concealment is the fashion — 
" When How-d*ye-Do has failed to move, 

" Good-Bye reveals the passion ? 

" How oft, when Cupid's fires decline, — 

" As every heart remembers, — 
** One sigh of mine, and only mine, 

" Revives the dying embers ? 

^ Go, bid the timid lover chuse, 

" And I'll resign my charter, 
" If he, for ten kind How-d'ye-Do's, 

" One kind Good-Bye would barter! 
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<< From Love and Friendship's kindred souzce 

« We both derive existence ; 
** And they would both lose half their force, 

" Without our joint assistance. 

** 'Tis well the world our merit knows, 
<< Since time, there's no denying, 

" One-half in How-d'ye-Doing goes, 
" And t'other in Good-Byeing," 



THE CAPTAIN'S WHISKER'S. 

HOLCROFT.* 

A CERTAIN Swiss Captain of Grenadiers, whose company 
had been cashiered, was determined^ since Mars had no more 
employment for him, to try if he could not procure a conmiission 
in the corps of Venus ; or in other words, if he could not get a 
wife ; and, as he had no fortune of his own, he reasoned, and 
reasoned very rightly, that it was quite necessary his intended 
should have enough for them both. The Captain was one of 
that kind of heroes, to whom the term of ** hectoring blade" 
might be readily applied. He was near six feet high'; and wore 
a long sword, and a fine cocked hat : add to which, that he was 
allowed to have, had the most martial pair of whiskers of any 
Grenadier in the company to which he belonged. To curl these 
whiskers, to comb and twist them round his forefinger, and to 
admire them in the glass, formed the chief occupation and de- 
light of his life. A man of these accomplishments, with the 
addition of bronze and rhodomontade, of which he had a super- 
fluity, stands at all times, and in all countries, a good chance 
with the ladies, as the experience of I know not how many years 
has confirmed. 

Accordingly, after a little diligent attention and artful inquiry, 
a young lady was found, exactly such a one as we may well sup- 
pose a person with his views would be glad to find. She was 
tolerably handsome ; not more than three and twenty ; with a 
good fortune ; and, what was the best part of the story, diis 
fortune was entirely at her own disposal. 

Our Captain, who thought now or never was the time, 

* Thomas Holcroft, author of the admirable comedy, The Hood to 
Ruin, was bom in London, in December 1746 : and, after writing many 
other less valaable dramatic pieces, and three or four eccentric novels, he 
closed his remarkable career in March, 1609. 
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having first found means to introduce himself as a suitor, was 
incessant in his endeavours to carry his cause. His tongue 
was eternally running in praise of her superlative, never-to- 
be-described charms ; and in hyperbolical accounts of jthe flames, 
darts, and daggers, by which his lungs> liver, and midriff were 
burnt up, transfixed, and gnawn away. He who, in. writing a 
song to his girl, described his heart to be without one drop of 
gravy, like an over-done mutton-chop, was a fool to a simile 
when compared to our hero ! 

One day as he was ranting, kneeling, and beseeching his 
goddess to send him on an errand to pluck the diamond from 
the nose of the Great Mogul, and present it to her divinity ship, 
or suffer him to step and steal the Empress of China's enchanted 
slipper, or the Queen of Sheba's cockatoo ; as a small testimony 
of what he would undertake, to prove his love^ she, after a 
little hesitation, addressed him thus: — 

" The protestations which you duly make. Captain, convince 
me that there is nothing you would not do to oblige me ; I, 
therefore, do not find much difficulty in telling you, that I am 
willing to be yours, if you will perform one thmg which I shall 
request of you." 

<< Tell me, immaculate angel ! " cried our son of gunpowder, 
<< tell me what it is ! Though, before you speak, be certain it 
is already done. Is it to find the seal of Solomon ? to catch the 
Phoenix ? or draw your chariot to church with Unicorns ? 
What is the impossible act that I will not undertake ?** 

" No, Captain," replied the fair one, " I shall enjoin nothing 
impossible. The thing I desire, you can do with the utmost 
ease ; it will not cost you five minutes* trouble ; and yet, were 
it not for your so positive assurances, from what I have observed, 
I should almost doubt of your compliance." 

" Ah, madam ! " returned he, ** wrong not your slave thus ; 
deem it not possible, that he who eats happiness, and drinks immor- 
tal life, from the light of your eyes, can ever demur the thousandth 
part of a semi-second to execute your omnipotent behest ! Speak ! 
say ! what, empress of my soul, what must I perform ?" 

" Nay, for ihe matter of that, it is a mere trifle ! — Only to 
cut off your whiskers. Captain ; that's all." 

''Madam!" — [Be so kind, reader, as to imagine the Cap- 
tain's utter astonishment.] — " My whiskers ! Cut off my whisk- 
ers ! Excuse me I Cut off my whiskers ! Pardon me^ Madam ! 
Any thing else — any thing that mind can or cannot imagine. 
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or tongue describe. Bid me' fetch you Pastor John's beard, a 
hair at a time, and it is done. But, for my whiskers ! you mast 
grant me a salvo there I*' 

" And why so, good Captain ? Surely, any gentleman who 
has but the tithe of the passion you express, would not stand on 
such a trifle.'* 

« A trifle. Madam I My whiskers a trifle ! No, Madam, 
no I My whiskers are no trifle. Had I but a single regiment 
of fellows whiskered like me, I myself would be the Grand Turk 
of Constantinople. My whiskers. Madam, are the last thing I 
should have supposed you would have wished me to sacrifice. 
There is not a woman, married or single — miud, wife, or widow 
— that does not admire my whiskers." 

" May be so. Sir ; but if you marry me, you must cut them 
off." 

" And is there no other way ? Must I never hope to be happy 
with you, unless I part with my whiskers ?" 

« Never I " 

<< Why then. Madam, farewell. I would not part with a single 
hair of my whiskers, if Catherine, the Czarina, Empress of all 
the Russias, would make me King of the Calmucks; and so good 
morning to you !" 

Had all young ladies, in like circumstances, equal penetra- 
tion, they might generally rid themselves, with equal ease, of 
the interested and unprincipled coxcombs by whom they are 
pestered ; they all have their whiskers : and seek for fortunes, 
to be able to cultivate, not to cut them off ! 



VERSES, 

Addressed by Mr, Canning to his Sister , Mrs, Leighy on her wedding-day; 
{Mrs, Leigh had sent the poet a piece of stuff for shooting-breeches.) 

While all to this auspicious day. 

Well pleased, their heartfelt homage pay. 

And sweetly smile, and softly say 

A hundred civil speeches, 
My muse shall strike her tuneful strings. 
Nor scorn the gift her duty brings. 
Though humble be the theme she sings-^ 

A pair of shooting-breeches. 
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Soon shall the tailor's subtle art 

Have made them tight, and spruce, and smart. 

And fastened well in every part 

With twenty thousand stitches : 
Mark then the moral of my song — 
Oh ! may your loves but prove as strong, 
And wear as well, and last as long. 

As these my shooting-breeches. 

And when^ to ease the load of life. 
Of private care, and public strife, 
My lot shall give to me a wife, 

I ask not rank or riches ; 
For worth like thine alone I pray. 
Temper like thine, serene and gay. 
And formed like thee to give away. 

Not wear herself^ the breeches. 



A CONSULTATION OF PHYSICIANS. 

Anstey* — " New Bath Guided* 

Dear Mother, my time has been wretchedly spent, 

With a gripe or a hick-up wherever I went : 

My stomach all swelled, till I thought it would burst, 

Sure never poor mortal with wind was so curst ! 

If ever I ate a good supper at night, 

I dreamed of the devil, and waked in a fright : 

And so as I grew every day worse and worse. 

The doctor advised me to send for a nurse. 

And the nurse was so willing my health to restore. 

She begged me to send for a few doctors more ; 

For — when any difficult work's to be done. 

Many heads can despatch it much sooner than one : 

And I find there are doctors enough at this place. 

If you want to consult in a dangerous case. 

So they all met together, and thus began talking : 

" Good doctor, I'm your's — 'Tis a fine day for walking. 

* The author of The New Bath Guides Christopher Anstey, was son 
of the Rev. Dr. Anstey, Rector of Brinkeley, in Cambridgeshire; a gentle- 
man who possessed considerable landed property, which the poet after- 
wards enjoyed* The satirical author died in August, 1805, aged 80, 
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*^ Sad news in the papers ! — God knows who's to blame, 
** The Colonies seem to be all in a flame : 
*' This Stamp Act, no doubt, might be good for the Crown, 
'< But I fear 'tis a pill that will never go down." 

" What can Portugal mean ? — Is she going to stir up 
" Convulsions and heats in the bowels of Europe ? 
** 'Twill be fatal if England relapses again, 
*^ From the ill blood and humours of Bourbon and Spain." 

<* Says I, My good doctors, I can't understand 
*< Why the deuce you take so many patients in hand. 
" You've a great deal of practice, as far as I find ; 
*^ And since ye're come hither, do pray be so kind 
<< To write me down something that's good for the wind ; 
'< No doubt you are all of you great politicians, 
** But at present my bowels have need of Physicians. 
*' Consider my case in the light it deserves, 
" And pity the state of my stomach and nerves." — 

But a light little doctor began a dispute 
About administrations, Newcastle and Bute ; 
Talked much of economy, much of profuseness. — 

Says another — " This case, which at first was a 1 ^ness — 

" Is become a Tenesmus ; and all we can do 

" Is to give him a gentle cathartic or two. 

" First clear off the phlegm, that adheres to the PlioE, 

'^ Then throw in a med'cine that's pretty and spicy : — 

" A peppermint draught,— or a — Come, let's begone, 

" We've another bad case to consider at one." 

So thus they brushed off, each his cane at his nose, 

When Jenny came in, who had heard all their prose : 

" 111 teach them," says she, " at their next consultation, 

" To come and take fees for the good of the nation." 

I could not conceive what a devil she meant, 

But she seized all the stuff that the doctor had sent^ 

And out of the window she flung it down souce. 

As the first politician went out of the house. 

Decoctions and syrups around him all flew. 

The pills, bolus, julep, and apozem too ; 

His wig had the luck a cathartic to meet. 

And squash went the gallipot under his feet. 

She said 'twas a shame I should swallow such stuff, 

When my bowels were weak, and the physic so rough ; 

Declared she was shocked — ^that so many should come 
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To be doctored to death such a distance from home^ 
At a place where they tell you — ^that water alone 
Can cure all distempers that ever were known. 
But, what is the pleasantest part of the story^ 
She has ordered for dinner a piper and dory ; 
For to-day Captain Cormorant's coming to dine. 
That worthy acquaintance of Jenny's and mine. 
'Tis a shame to the army that men of such spirit 
Should never obtain the reward of their merit ; 
For the Captain s as gallant a man, I'll be sworn. 
And as honest a fellow, as ever was bora. 
After so many hardships an4 dangers incurred. 
He himself thinks he ought to be better preferred. 
And Roger, or — what is his name ? Nicodemus, 
Appears full as kind, and as much to esteem us. 
Our Prudence declares he's an excellent preacher, 
And by night and by day is so good as to teach her ; 
His doctrine, so sound, with such spirit he gives, 
She ne'er can forget it as long as she lives. 
I've told you before that he's often so kind, 
To go out a riding with Prudence behind ; 
So he frequently dines here without any pressing ; 
And now to the fish he is giving his blessing. 
And, as this is the case, — ^though I've taken a griper, 
I'll venture to peck at the dory and piper. 
And now, my dear Mother, I'm quite at a stand. 
So I rest your most dutiful son to command. 



LODGINGS FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN. 

COLMAN.* 

Who has e'er been in London, that overgrown place. 
Has seen ^* Lodgings to Let" stare him full in the face : 



* The most snccessfal comic author of his day was George Colman, the 
younger, who was bom October 1762, and died in October 1836. '' No 
modem dramatist,** says Mr Robert Chambers, '*has added so many 
stock-pieces to the theatre as Colman, or imparted so much genuine 
mirth and humour to play-goers. His society was much courted ; and 
he was, like Sheridan, a favourite with George IV. George Colman, the 
author of The Jeahus Wifit Clandestine Marriage, &c. was his father. 
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Some are good, and let dearly, while some, 'tis well kaown» * 
Are so dear and so bad, they are best let alone. 

Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonely. 
Hired lodgings that took single gentlemen only; 
3ut Will was so fat, he appeared like a tun. 
Or like two single gentlemen rolled into one* 

He entered his room, and to bed he retreated. 
But all the night long he felt fevered and heated ; 
And though heavy to weigh a^ a score of fat sheep, 
He was not by any means heavy to sleep. 

Next night was the same, and the next, and the next, 
He perspired like an ox, he was nervous and vexed ; 
Week passed after week, till by weekly succession 
His weakly condition was past all expression. s 

In six months his acquaintance began much to doubt him. 
For his skin, like a lady's loose gown, hung about him ; 
He sent for a doctor, and cried like a ninny; 
I*ve lost many pounds — make me well — ^there's a guinea. 

The doctor looked wise ; a slow fever he said, 
Prescribed sudorifics and going to bed. 
Sudorifics in bed, exclaimed Will, are humbugs I 
I've enough of them here without paying for drugs. 

Will kicked out the doctor; but when ill indeed, 
E'en dismissing the doctor don't always succeed ; 
iSo calling his host, he said. Sir, do you know 
I'm the fat single gentleman six months ago? 

Look ye, landlord, I think, argued Will, with a grin. 
That with honest intentions you first took me in ; 
But from the first night, and to say it I'm bold, 
I've been so long hot that I'm sure I've caught cold. 

Quoth the landlord, Till now I ne'er had a dispute; 
I've let lodgings ten years, I'm a baker to boot. 
In airing your sheets. Sir, my wife is no sloven. 
And your bed is immediately over my oven. 

The oven, says Will ! Says the Host, Why this passion ? 
In that excellent bed died three people of fashion ; 
Why so crusty, good Sir I Zounds ! cries Will, in a taking, 
Who would not be crusty with half a year's baking ? 
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THE NEWCASTLE APOTHECARY, 

COLMAN. 

A MEMBER of the ^sculapian line 
Lived at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
No man could ever gild a pill/ 

Or make a bill ; 
Or mix a draught, or bleed or blister, 
Or draw a tooth out of your head, 
Or chatter scandal by your bed. 

Or, spread a plaster ! 

Of occupations these were quantum suff: 
Yet still he thought the list not long enough ; 

And therefore midwifery he chose to pin to it. 
This balanced things : for if he hurled 
A few score mortals from the world. 

He made amends by bringing others into it. 

His fame full six miles roun4 the country ran ; 

In short in reputation he was solus ! 
All the old women call'd him << a fine man ! '* 

His name was Bolus. 

Benjamin Bolus, though in tradsy 

(Which often times will genius fetter,) 
Read works of fancy, it was said, 

And cultivated the Belles Lettres. 

And why should this be thought so odd ? 

Can't men have taste that cure a phthisic ? 
Of poetry, though patron god, 

Apollo patronises physic. 

Bolus loved verse ; and took so much delight in't, 
That his prescriptions he resolved to write in't. 
No opportunity he e'er let pass 

Of writing the directions on his labels. 

In dapper couplets — like Gay's Fahtes; 
Or rather like the lines in ffudibreu. 

Apothecary's. verse I and where's the treason ? 

'Tis simple honest dealing; — ^not a crime ; 
When patients swallow physic without reason, 

It is but fsCir to give a little rhyme. 
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He had a patient lying at death's door, 

(Some three miles from the town, it might be fonr^) 

To whom one evening Bolus sent an article, 
In pharmacy, that*s called cathartical. 
And on the label of the stuff 

He wrote yerfle^ 
Which one would think it clear enough 

And terse : — 
<< When taken. 
To be well shaken,'* 

Next morning, early. Bolus rose ; 
And to the patient's house he goes 

Upon his pad. 
Who a yile trick of stumbling had : 
It was indeed a very sorry hack ; 

But that's of course : 

For what's expected from a horse, 
With an apothecary on his back ? 
Bolus arrived, and gave a doijble tap ; 
Between a single and a double rap. 

Knocks of this kind 

Are given by gentlemen who teach to dance 

By fiddlers and by opera-singers : 
One loud, and then a little one behind, 

As if the knocker fell by chance 

Out of your fingers. 
The servant lets him in with dismal face, 
Long as a courtier's out of place — 

Portending some disaster. 
John's countenance as rueful looked and grim. 
As if the apothecary had physicked him, 

And not his master. 

'<Well how's the patient ?" Bolus said. ' 

John shook his head. 
" Indeed? — ^hum ! — ^ha I — ^that's very odd. 
« He took the draught ?" — John gave a nod ! 
« Well — ^how ? — ^What then ? — Speak out, you dunoeJ 
" Why then," says John, " we shook him once." 
** Zounds I shake a patient, man — a shake won't do.^' 
'' No Sip— and so we gave him two." 
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« Two shakes I— odds «*♦*♦! 

" 'Twould make the patient worse.** 
* It did so. Sir — and so a third we tried." 
« Well, and what then ?"— " Then, Sir, my master— died.'* 



THE PIG. 

SOUTHEY. 

Jacob, I do not love to see thy nose 
Turned up in scornful curve at yonder pig ; 
It would be well, my friend, if we, like him. 
Were perfect in our kind ! and why despise 
The sow-bom grunter ? He is obstinate. 
Thou answerest, ugly, and the filthiest beast 
That banquets upon offal. Now, I pray you^ 
Hear the Pig*s counsel. 

Is he obstinate ? 
We must not, Jacob, be deceived by words, 
By sophist sounds. A democratic heart ? 
He knows that his unmerciful drivers seek 
Tlieir profits and not his. He hath not learnt 
That pigs were made for man, bom to be brauned 
And baconized ; that he must please to give 
Just what his generous masters please to takey— - 
Perhaps his tusks — the weapons nature gave 
For self-defence ; the general privilege 

Perhaps Hark ! Jacob, do'st thou hear that horn ? 

Woe to the young posterity of pork ! 
Their enemy is at hand. 

Again : Thou sayest 
The Pig is ugly. Jacob, look at him ! 
Those eyes have taught the lover flattery. 
His face. Nay, Jacob, Jacob, were it fair 
To judge a lady in her dishabille ? 
Fancy it drest, and with saltpetre rouged. 
Behold his tail, my friend ; with curl like that 
The wanton hop marries her stately spouse ; 
So crisp in beauty, Amoretta's hair 
Rings round her lover's soul the chains of love. 
And what is beauty, but the aptitude 
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Of parts harmonious ? Give thy fancy scope, 

And thou wilt find that no imaged change 

Can beautify this beast. Place at his end 

The starry glories of the peacock's pride ; 

Give him the swan's white breast ; for his horn hoofs 

Shape such a foot and ancle, as the waves, 

Crowded in eager rivalry to kiss. 

When Venus from the enamoured sea arose : 

Jacob, thou can'st but make a monster of him. 

All alteration man could think would mar 

His Pig perfection ! 

The last charge— He lives 
A dirty life. Here I could shelter him, 
With noble and right reverend precedents ; 
And show by sanction of authority, 
That *tis a very honourable thing 
To thrive by dirty ways ! But, let me rest 
On better ground the unanswerable defence. 
The Pig is a philosopher, who knows 
No prejudice. Dirt I Jacob, what is dirt ? 
If matter, why the delicate dish that tempts 
An o'er gorged epicure to the last morsel, 
That stuffs him to the throat-gates, is no more. 
If matter be not, but, as sages say, 
Spirit is all, and all things visible 
Are one, the infinitely modified ; 
Think, Jacob, what that pig is, and the mire 
Wherein he stands knee deep ? 

And there ! that breeze 
Pleads with me, and has won thee to the smile 
That speaks conviction. O'er yon blossomed field 
Of beans it came, and thoughts of bacon rise. 



THE THREE BLACK CROWS. 

Dr. Byrom.* 

Two honest tradesmen, meeting ui the Strand, 
One took the other briskly by the hand ; 

* John Byrom was an ingenious prose writer and poet ; he was bom 
1691, and died 1763. 
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" Hark ye," said he, " 'tis an odd story ihis 

About the crows" — ^^ I don't know what it is,*' 

Replied his friend. — " No ! I'm surprised at that ; 

Where I come from it is the common chat ; 

But you shall hear : an odd affair indeed ! 

And that it happened, they are all agreed : 

Not to detain you from a thing so strange, 

A gentleman, who lives not far from 'Change, 

This week, in short, as all the Alley knows, 

Taking a puke, has thrown up Three Black Crows ! " 

" Impossible I'' — " Nay, but 'tis really true ; 

I had it from good hands, and so may you" — 

" From whom, I pray ?" — So having named the man. 

Straight to inquire his curious comrade ran. 

** Sir, did you tell" — relating the affair — 

" Yes, Sir, I did ; and if 'tis worth your care, 

*Twas Mr. Such-a-one, who told it me. 

But, by-the-bye, 'twas Two black crows, not Three**' 

Resolved to trace so wonder^l an event, 
Quick to the third, the virtuoso went. 
^ " Sir," and so forth — ** Why, yes, the thing is fact^ 
Though in regard to number not exact ; 
It was not Two black crows, 'twas only One ; 
The truth of that you may depend upon : 
The gentleman himself told me the case." 
" Where may I find him ?" — ** Why, in such a place." 
Away he went ; and, having found him out, 
'' Sir, be so good as to resolve a doubt." 
Then to his last informant he referred. 
And begged to know if true what he had heard ; 
« Did you. Sir, throw up a black crow ?"— r" Not I" — 
« Bless me I — ^how people propagate a lie I — 
Black crows have been tiirown up, three, two, and one; 
And here, I find, all comes at last to none/ 
Did you say nothing of a crow at all ?" — 
" Crow — crow — ^perhaps I might, now I recal 
The matter o'er." " And, pray. Sir, what was't ?" 
'^ Why, I was horrid sick, and at the last 
I did throw up, and told my neighbour so. 
Something that was — as bhck, Sir, as a crow." 

T 
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THE BASHFUL MAN. 
Anonymous. 

I LABOUR under a specious of distress, which, I fear, will at 
length drive me utterly from that society in which I am most 
ambitious to appear ; but I will give you a. short sketch of my 
origin and present situation, by which you will be enabled to 
judge of my dil^culties. 

My father was a former of no great property, and with no other 
learning than that which he had acquired at a charity school; 
but my mother being dead, and I an only child, he determined 
to give me that advantage which he fancied would have made 
him happy, viz. a learned education. I was sent to a country 
grammar school, and thence to the university, with a view of 
qualifying myself for holy orders. Here, having but small 
sdlowance. from my father, and being naturally of a timid and 
bashful disposition, I had no opportunity of rubbing off that 
natural awkwardness, which is Uie cause of all my unhappiness, 
and which I now begin to fear can never be amended. You 
must know, that in my person I am tall and thin, with a fair 
complexion, and light flaxen hair ; but with such extreme sus- 
ceptibility of shame, that, on the smallest subject of confusion, 
my blood all rushes into my cheeks, and I appear a perfect full- 
blown rose. The consciousness of this unlmppy failing made 
me avoid society, and I became enamoured of a college life ; 
particularly when I reflected that the uncouth manners of my 
father's family were little calculated to improve my outward 
conduct ; I therefore had resolved on living at the university, 
and taking pupils, when two unexpected events greatly altered 
the posture of my affairs, viz. my father's death, and the arrival 
of a rich uncle from the Indies. Hiis uncle also died a short 
time after his arrival, leaving me heir to all his property. And 
now behold me, at the age of twenty-five, well stocked with 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, possessed of an ample fortune, 
but so awkward, and so unversed in every gentleman-like ac- 
complishment, that I am pointed at by all who see me, as the 
wealthy learned chum. I have lately purchased an estate in 
the country, which ^abounds in what is called a fashionable 
neighbourhood ; and when you reflect upon my parentage and 
uncouth manners, you will hardly believe how much my com- 
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pany is courted by the surrounding famities — especially by 
those who have marriageable daughters ; from these gentlemen 
I have received familiar catis, and the most pressing invitations *, 
and though I wished to accept their offered friendship, I have 
frequently excused myself upon the pretence of not being quite 
settled. The truth is, that when 1 have rode or walked, with 
full intention to return their several visits, my heart has fiiiled 
me as I approached their gates, and I have frequently returned 
homeward, resolving to try again to-morrow. However, at 
length I determined to conquer my timidity, and three days ago 
accepted an invitation to dine this day with one whose easy 
manner left me no room to doubt a cordial welcome. Sir Tho- 
mas Friendly, who lives about two miles distant, is a baronet, 
with an estate of about two thousand pounds a year, adjoining 
to that I purchased ; he has two sons, and five daughters, all 
grown up, and living with their mother at Frtendly^HalU de- 
pendent on their father. Conscious of my unpolished gait, I 
have for some time past taken lessons of a professor who 
^* teaches grown gentlemen to dance," and though I at first 
fbund wondrous difficulty in the art he taught, my knowledge 
of the mathematics was of prodigious use in teaching me the 
equilibrium of my body, and the due adjustment of the centre of 
gravity to the five positions. Having now acquired the art 
of walking without tottering, and learned to make a bow, 1 
boldly ventured to obey the Baronet*s invitation to a family 
dinner, not doubting that my new acquirements would enable 
me to see the ladies with tolerable intrepidity ; but alas ! how 
vain are all the hopes of theory when unsupported by habitual 
practice / As I approached the house, a dinner bell alarmed 
my fears, lest I had spoiled the dinner by want of punctuality ; 
impressed with this idea, I blushed the deepest crimson, as my 
name was repeatedly announced by the several livery servants, 
who ushered me into the library, hardly knowing what or whom 
I saw. At my first entrance, I sunnnoned all my fortitude, and 
made my new-learned bow to Lady Friendly; but unfortunately, 
bringing my left foot to the third position, 1 trod upon the gouty 
toe of poor Sir Thomas, who had followed close upon my heels, 
to be the nomenclator of the family. The confusion this occa- 
sioned me is hardly to be conceived, since none but bashful men 
can judge of my distress ; and of that description the number 
is, I believe, very small. The Baronet's politeness by degrees 
dissipated my concern, and 1 was astonished to see how far good 

t2 
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breeding could enable him to suppress his. feelings, and to appear 
in perfect ease after so painful an accident. 

The cheerfulness of her ladyship, and the familiar chat of 
the young ladies, insensibly led me to throw off my reserve and 
sheepishness, till at length I ventured to join in the conversa- 
tion, and even to start fresh subjects. The library being richly 
furnished with books of an elegant binding, I conceived Sir 
Thomas to be a man of literature, and ventured to give my 
opinion concerning the several editions of the Greek classics, — 
in which the Baronet*s opinion exactly coincided with my own. 
To this subject I was led by observing an edition of Xenaphoth 
in sixteen volumes^ which, as I had never before heard of such 
a thing, greatly excited my curiosity, and I rose up to examine 
what it could be. Sir Thomas saw what I was about, and, as I 
supposed, willing to save me the trouble, rose to take down the 
book — ^which made me the more eager to prevent him ; and, 
hastily laying my hand upon the first volume, I pulled it for- 
cibly ; — ^but lo 1 instead of books, a board, which by leather and 
gilding had been made to look like sixteen volumes, came tumb- 
ling down, and unluckily pitched upon a Wedgewood inkstand 
that stood under it. In vain did Sir Thomas assure me there 
was no harm ; I saw the ink streaming from an in-laid table on 
the Turkey carpet, and, scarce knowing what I did, attempted 
to stop its progress with my white cambric handkerchief. In 
the height of this confusion, we were informed that dinner was 
served up, and I with joy perceived that the bell which at .first 
alarmed my fears, was only the half-hour dinner bell. 

In walking through the hall, and suite of apartments, to the 
dining-room, I had time to collect my scattered senses, and was 
desired to take my seat at the table betwixt Lady Friendly and 
her eldest daughter. Since the fall of the wooden Xenaphofh 
TtLj face had been continually burning like a fire-brand, and I 
was just beginning to recover myself, and to feel comfortably 
cool, when an unlooked-for accident rekindled all my heat and 
blushes. Having set my plate of soup too near the edge of the 
table, in bowing to Miss Dinah, who politely complimented the 
pattern of my waistcoat, I tumbled the whole scalding C9ntents 
into my lap. In spite of an immediate supply of napkins to 
wipe the surface of my clothes, my black silk breeches were not 
stout enough to save me from the sudden effects of this painful 
fomentation, and for some moments my legs and thighs seemed 
stewing in a boiling cauldron ; but, recollecting how Sir Tho- 
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mas had disguised his torture, when I trod upon his toe, I 
firmly bore my pain in silence, and sat with my lower extre- 
mities parboiled, amidst the stifled giggling of the ladies and 
servants. I will not relate the several blunders which *I made 
during the first course, or the distress occasioned by being 
desired to carve a fowl, or help to various dishes that stood near 
me, spilling a sauce-boat, and knocking down a salt-seller ; 
rather let me hasten to the second course, where " fresh dis'^ 
asters overwhelmed me quite." 

I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my fork, when Miss 
Louisa Friendly begged to trouble me for a pigeon that stood 
near me ; in my haste, scarce knowing what I did, I whipped 
the pudding into my mouth, hot as a burning coal : it was im- 
possible to conceal my agony ; my eyes were starting from their 
sockets. At last, in spite of shame and resolution, I was obliged 
to drop the cause of torment on my plate. Sir Thomas and 
the ladies all compassionated my misfortune, and each advised a 
difierent application ; one reconmiended oil, another water, but 
all agreed that wine was the best for drawing out fire ; and a 
glass of sherry was brought me from the sideboard, which I 
snatched up with eagerness : but oh, how shall I tell the sequel ! 
Whether the butler, by accident, mistook, or purposely designed 
to drive me mad, I am at a loss to conclude — ^but he gave me 
the strongest brandy, with which I filled my mouth already 
flayed and blistered. Totally unused to every kind of ardent 
spirits, with my tongue, throat, and palate as raw as beef, 
what could I do ? I could not swallow, and clapping my hands 
upon my mouth, the cursed liquor squirted through my nose 
and fingers, like a fountain, over all the dishes ; and I was 
crushed with bursts of laughter from all quarters. In vain did 
Sir Thomas reprimand the servants, and Lady Friendly chide 
her daughters ; for the measure of my shame, and their diver- 
sion, was not yet complete. To relieve me from the intolerable 
state of perspiration which the accident had caused, without 
considering what I did, I wiped my face with that ill-fated 
handkerchief, which was still wet in consequence of the fall of 
Xenophon^ and covered all my features with streaks of ink in 
every direction. The Baronet himself could not support this 
shock, but joined his lady in the general laugh ; while I sprung 
from the table in despair, rushed out of the house, and ran 
home in an agony of confusion and disgrace, which the most 
poigpiant sense of guilt could not have excited. 
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Thus, without having deviated from the path of moral rec- 
titude, I am suffering tortnents like a << goblin d — ^ned," The 
lower half of me has been almost boiled, my tongue and mouth 
grilled,' and I bear the mark of Cain on my forehead ; yet these 
are but trifles to the everlasting shame wluch I must feel when- 
ever this adventure shall be mentioned. 



JOHN GILPIN'S JOURNEY. 

COWPER. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown; 
A train-band captain, eke, was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear — 

" Tho* wedded we have been 
" These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

" No holiday have seen. 

" To-morrow is our wedding-day ; 

" And we will then repair 
<< Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
" All in a chaise and pair. 

<< My sister, and ray sister s child, 

« Myself and children three, 
<< Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

" On horseback after we." 

He soon replied, << I do admire 
" Of woman-kind but one, — 
" And you are she, my dearest dear I 
'< Therefore it shall be done. 

<< I am a linen-draper bold, 
** As all the world doth know; 

" And my good friend the callender 
" Will lend his horse to go." 

Quoth Mistress Gilpin, " That's well said ; 

" And, for that wine is dear, 
" We will be furnish'd with our own — 
Which is both bright and clear." 



(( 
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John Gilpin kiss'd his loving wife ; 

O'erjoy'd was he to find 
Thaty tho' on pleasure she was hent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came — the chaise was brought ; 

But, yet, was not allow'd 
To drive up to the door; lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay'd. 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls — and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip ! ifound went the wheels ! 

Were never folk so glad ; — 
The stones did rattle, underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin, at his horse's side, 

Seiz'd fast the flowing mane. 
And up he got, in haste to ride, — 

But soon came down again. 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to begin. 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time. 

Although it griev'd him sore, 
Yet loss of pence f\ill well he knew 

Would trouble him much more. 

'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind. 
When Betty, screaming, came down Btairs,^- 

« The wine is left behind 1" 



" Good lack !" quoth he — " yet bring it mer 

*< My leathern belt likewise, 
'< In which I bear my trusty sword 

« When I do exercise." 
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Now Mistress Gilpin, careful soul ! 

Had two stone bottles found. 
To hold the liquor that she loy'd. 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew. 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true ; 

Then over all, that he might be 

Equipp'd from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well brush'd and neat. 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted, once again. 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones. 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot— 

Which gall'd him in his seat. 

" So, fair and softly I" John he cried—* 

But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright, 
He grasp'd the mane with both his hands, 

^d, eke, with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before. 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought^ 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 
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The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 

Like streamer long and gay. 
Till loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung ; — 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said, or sung. 

The dogs did bark — ^the children screamed — 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cried out, " Well done 1" 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — ^who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around — 
« He carries weight I" — ^' He rides a race I" 

« 'Tis for a thousand pound !" 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view 
How, in a trice, the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking hedd full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shatter'dat a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

(Most piteous to be seen !) 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 

But, still, he seemed to carry weighty 

With leathern girdle braced ; 
For all might see the bottle necks 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play» 
And till he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay. 

T 5 
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Andy there, he threw the wash ahout. 

On hoth sides of the way. 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wife. 

From halcony, espied 
Her tender hushand, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! here's the house" — 

They all at once did cry ; 
" The dinner waits ; and we are tir*d :" 

Said Gilpin—" So am I." 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; — 
For why ? his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So, like an arrow, swift he flew, 

Shot hy an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — ^which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 
Till at his friend's the callender's 

His horse at last stood still. 

The callender, amaz'd to see 

His neighbour in such trim. 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : 

*' What news ? what news ? your tidings tell ; 

" Tell me you must and shall — 
" Say why bare-headed you are come,— 

" Or why you come at all ?" 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And lov'd a timely jok* ; 
And thus, unto the callender, 

In merry guise he spoke : 

" I came because your horse would come ; 

" And, if I well forebode, 
" My hat and wig will soon be here, — 

" They are upon the road." 
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The callender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pii^ . 
Retum'd him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence strait he came with hai and wig ;'— 

A wig that flow'd hehind,-^ 
A hat not much the worse for wear ;-— 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them upy and in his turn, 

Thus showed his ready wit, 
*' ^yb^d is twice as big as your's, 

" They, therefore, needs must fit. 

<< But let me scrape the dirt away 

^< That hangs upon your face; 
" And stop and eat, for well you may 

" Be in a hungry case." 

Said John, '< It is my wedding-day, 

*' And all the world would stare, 
** If wife should' dine at Edmonton, 

" And I should dine at Ware." 

So, taming to'Ms ^orse, he said, 

<< I am in haste to dine : 
" *Twas for i/our pleasure you came here, 

" You shall go back for wine J' 

Ah luckless speech, and bootless boast I 

For which he paid fvll dear ; 
For, while he 9pake, Sr braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear ; 

Whereat his hoarse !did 8nort> as he 

Had heard a lion'roor, 
And gallop'd off, with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went' Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig I 
He lost them 40tee]^ than at first, 

For why ? — they were top Irig. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country, far away, 

She puird out half a crown ; 
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And ihoB unto the youth she said 
That drove them to the Bell, 

'* This shall he your^s when you hring back 
" My husband safe and well.*' 

The youlih did ridey and soon did meet 

John coming back amain ; 
Whom, in a trice, he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant. 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went post-boy at his heels ; — 

The post-boy's horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With post-boy scamp' ring in the rear, 

They rais'd the hue and cry : 

" Stop thief ! Stop thief I — A highwajrman I' 

Not one of them was mute; 
And all and each that pass'd that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike-gates again 

flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking, as before. 

That Gilpin rode a race/ 

And so he did,' and won it too't 

For he got first to town ;^ 
Nor stopp'd,' till where he first got tq[> 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing. Long live the king, 

And Gilpin long live he ; 
And when he next doth ride abroad^ 

May I be there to see I 



^ 
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THE STAMMERER : A COMIC ILLUSTRATION. 

Altered from Allan Ramsay, 6y John Thblwall,* 
late Teacher of Elocution, 

Ramsay was, in his juvenile days, a Fellow of an Easy Club ; the 
Members of which occasionally presented Papers and Dissertations on 
iubjects of literature and morals ; which furnished topics for the con- 
versation of the evening. Allan being, as he himself acknowledges, " but 
an indifferent Orator, his friends would merrily allege that he was not so 
happy in prose as rhyme." It was therefore " carried in a vote,*' against 
which there was no opposition, " that on the night appointed for some 
lessons on wit," he should give hia thoughts to the Society ** in 
Verse." He accordingly produced a little poem, the major part of 
which is here presented ; with some alterations, and additions.f 

My easy friends, since ye think fit 
This night to lucubrate on Wit ; 
An* since ye judge that I compose 
More easily in rhyme than prose, 
FU give ye (be it right or wrong) 
My simple judgment in a song. 
But, first of all, I'll tell a tale 
That with my case runs parallel. 

There liv a a manting lad in Fife 
Who could not, for his very life. 
Without a world of pause and splutter, 
A syllable in speaking Utter ; 
But (tho', in speech, so chain' d of tongue) 
He never boggled at a song ; 
Would trill and carol, as he went, 
With strength of voice and heart's content^ 
And rove, from strain to strain right oddly, 
Thro' pious Hymn and theme ungodly. 

One day his father's kiln he watch'd. 
When '<;hance the flames the fabric catch*d, 

* This amiable and talented lecturer, after a life of great vicissitude, 
and many ** hair-breadth 'scapes,** died in 1834, at Bath, in the 70th year 
of his age, esteemed and respected by all who knew him. 

t The highly-gifted author of the finest pastoral drama in the world, 
" The Gentle Shepherd,*^ was born in Lanarkshire, and died at his house, 
** Ramsay Lodge," in Edinburgh, on the 7th of January, 1758, 
aged 72. 
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And smoke and blaze^ their work pursuing, 
Threaten'd the Maltster's quick undoing. 
Off runs the boy, with hasty strides, 
To tell his daddy what betides 
At distance— ere he reach*d the door. 
His pipes set up a hideous roar : 
For Vocal Organs all could play, 
Tho* stammering Tongue lethargic lay. 

His father, when he heard the voice, 
Stept out, an* cried — " What's all this noise ?" 
«D'— d'— d'— d'— d'— " strives the Boy ; 
But tongue and teeth all pass deny. 
He g' — g* — gapes and glowers about, 
But not a word can tumble out. 
An', be it fire, or be it murder. 
The stranded news can sail no further. 
The father, knowing his defect, 
Yet for the tidings all afiret, 
The imprison d freight from's throat to bring, 
Roar'd — " Sing, ye booby I can't ye sing !" 
The charm was broke ; — the spells retire ; — 
''Daddy ! your kiln is all on fire I" 
Chaunted the boy ; and aid was brought 
To damp the flames and save the malt 
Now — ^ye*ll allow there's wit in that — 
To tell a tale so very pat. 

But Wit appears in many a shape ; 
Which «ome invent, and others ape. 
Some shew their wit in flashy clothes. 
An' some in quaint new-fangled oaths : 
There's crambo wit, in making rhyme ; 
An' dancing wit, in keeping time ; 
There's merry wit, in story-telling ; 
Leam'd wit, in grammar an' right spelling ; 
There's martial wit— (when did we lack it ?)— 
In trimming well a Frenchman's jacket. 
There's lawyer's wit, and wit politic : 
But what's the wit that makes the Critic ? 
Unless't be wit one's spleen to vend, 
And censure what we cannot mend. 

But surely ye'll admit conclusion—- 
There's sterling wit in Elocution, 
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If, borrowing a grace from song, 

We set at large the imprisoned tongue ; 

Bid all impediments defiance, 

That give to pregnant thought annoyance ; 

And, by piano's tuneful string, 

Teach folks to speak, as well as sing. 



THE SONG OF SEVENTY. 
From the " Bath Herald " of January, 1845. 

Anonymous. 

I AM not old — I cannot be old^ 

Though threescore years and ten 
Have wasted away, like a tale that is told. 

The lives of other men. 

I am not old ; though friends and foes 

Alike have gone to their graves. 
And left me alone to my joys or my woes. 

As a rock in the midst of the waves : 

I am not old, — I cannot be old. 

Though tottering, wrinkled, and gray ; 

Though my eyes are dim, and my marrow is cold. 
Call me not old to-day. 

For» early memories rouod me throng, 

Old times, and mannei*s, ia.nd men, 
As I look behind on my journey so long 

Of threescore years and .ten ; 

I look behind, and mn once more young. 

Buoyant, and brave, and bold. 
And my heart can sing, as of yore it sung. 

Before they call'd me old. 

I do not see her — ^the old wife there — 

Shriveird, and haggard, and gray. 
But I look on her blooming, and soft, and fair. 

As she was on her wedding-day : 

I do not, see you,' daughters and sons, 
In the likeness of women and men, 
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But I kiss you now, as I kissed you once^ 
My fond little children then : 

And, as my grandson rides on my knee. 

Or plays with his hoop or kite, 
I can well recollect I was merry as h&-*- 

The bright-eyed little wight : 

*Tb not long since— it cannot be long—- 

My years so soon were spent. 
Since I was a boy, both straight and strongs 

Yet now am I feeble and bent. 

A dream, a dream — it is all a dream I 
A strange, sad dream, good sooth ; 

For old as I am, and old as I seem* 
My heart is full of youth : 

Eye hath not seen, tongue hath not told» 

And ear hath not heard it sung, 
How buoyant and bold, though it seem to grow old» 

Is the heart for ever young; 

For ever young — though life's old age 

Hath every nerve unstrung ; 
The heart, the heart is a heritage 

That keeps the old man young I 



ENGLISH LIBERTY-— JUST APPRECIATION OF 

POWER. 

CoWPER» 

We love 

The king who loves the law, respects his bounds^ 

And reigns content within them ; him we serve 

Freely and with delight, who leaves us free : 

But, recollecting still that he is man. 

We trust him not too far. King though he be. 

And King in England, too, he may be weak. 

And vain enough to be ambitious still ; 

May exercise amiss his proper powers. 

Or covet more than fremen choose to grant i 

Beyond that mark is treason I He is ours 
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To administer, to guard, to ado^m the State, 
But not to war^p, or chan^'ge it. We are his 
To serve him nobly in the common cause. 
True to the deaHh, but not to be his slav'^es ! 
Mark now the difference, ye that boast your love 
Of kings, between your lo yalty and ou rs. 
We love the ma"^, the paltry page^'ant yo'^u I 
We/ the chief patron of the commonwealth, 
Yo^'u/ the regardless author of its wo^es ; 
We/ for the sake of liberty, a king, 
Yo^u/ chains and bondage for a tyrant's sa^ke I 
Our love is principle, and has its root 
In reason ; is judicious, manly^ free ; 
Yours, a blind instinct, crouches to the rod, 
And licks the foot that treads it in the dust. 
Were kingship as true treasure as it beemSi ' 
SterUng, and worthy of a wise man's wi'sh, 
I would not be a king to be beloved 
Causeless, and daubed with undisceming praise ; 
Where love is mere attachment to the throne, 
Not to the man who fills it as he ought f* 
'Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it 1 All constraint^ 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Js evil; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the roi^ of silence, blinds 
The eyesight of discovery, and begets 

* The suffering author of '* The Task,*' himself a descendant of royalty, 
seems peculiarly fitted to sit in judgment on the legitimate power of 
kings. Well might Mr. Robert Chambers say of the moat popular poet of 
hii generation, that "he belonged emphatically to the aristocracy of 
England ;" for his father was the son of Spencer Cowper, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, and brother to Lord Chancellor 
Cowper. His mother was allied to some of the noblest families in Eng* 
land, being descendedf by four different lines, from Henry III, ** This 
lofty lineage,'' continues Mr. Chambers^ ** cannot add to the lustre of the 
poet's fiune, but it sheds additional grace on his piety and humility i" 
and, in the following lines, the truly noble poet most beautifully alludes 
to the aristocracy of his origin : 

" My boast is not that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth ; 

But higher fsur my proud pretensions rise — 

The son of parents passed into the skies I " 
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In those that suffer it a sordid mindy 

Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 

To be the tenant of man's noble form. 

Thee therefore still, blameworthy as thou ait^ 

With all thy loss of empire, and though squeezed 

By public exigence, till annual food 

Fails for the craving hunger of the State,— r 

Thee I account still happy, and the chief 

Among the nati'ons, seeing thou art fi^^e I 

My native nook of earth I thy clime is rude, 

Replete with vapours, and disposes much 

All hearts to sadness, and none more than mine f 

Thine unadulterate manners are less soft 

And plausible than social life requires. 

And thou hast need of discipline and art 

To give thee what politer France receives 

From Nature's bou nty — ^that humane address 

And sweetness, without which no pleasure is 

In converse ; either starved by cold reserve. 

Or flushed with fierce dispute, a senseless brawl. 

Yet, being fr'ee, I loVe thee : for the sake 

Of that one feature, can be well content, 

Disgraced as thou hast been, poor as thou art. 

To seek no sublunary rest beside. 

JBut once enslaved,fareweU ! I could endure 

Chains nowhere patiently / and chains at homey 

Where I am free by birthriffht, not at ctll! 



MOLOCH, THE FALLEN ANGEL, TO THE IN- 
FERNAL POWERS, INCITING THEM TO RENEW 
THE WAR.* 

Milton. 

My sentence is for open war. Of wiles. 
More unexpert, I boast not ; them, let those 
Contrive who need ; or when they need, not now, 

• The three following selections from " The Paradise Lost" having 
been neglected to be inserted in their proper place, and their value as 
Rhetorical exercises being nnquestionable, the Editor has no altemati?e 
but to place them at the end of his volome. 
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For while they sit contriving, shall the rest. 

Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 

The signal to ascend^ sit lingering here 

Heaven's fugitives, and for tiieir dewelling-place 

Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 

The prison of his tyranny, who reigns 

By our delay ? — No ; let us rather choose, 

Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 

O'er heaven's high towers to force resistless way, 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Agamst the torturer ; when, to meet the noise 

Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 

Infernal thunder ; and, for lightning, see 

Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 

Among his angels ; and his throne itself 

Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire^ 

His. own invented torments. — But perhaps 

The way seems difficult and steep to scale 

With upright wing against a higher foe. 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not still. 

That in our proper motion we ascend 

Up to our native seat ; descent or fall 

To us is adverse. Who but felt of late, 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 

Insulting, and pursued us through the deep, 

With what compulsion and laborious flight 

We sunk thus low? The ascent is easy then. 

The event is fear'd. Should we again provoke 

Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 

To our destruction ; if there be in hell 

Fear to be worse destroyed. What can be worse 

Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, condemn' d 

In this abhorred deep to utter woe ; 

Where pain of unextinguishable fire 

Must exercise us without hope of end. 

The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour. 

Call us to penance ? More destroyed than thus 

We should be quite abolished, and expire. 

What fear we then ? what doubt we to incense 

His utmost ire ? which, to the height enrag'd. 
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Will either quite consume us^ and reduce 
To nothing this essential (happier far 
Than miserable to have eternal being ;) 
Or) if our substance be indeed divine. 
And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb his heaven> 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
(Though inaccessible,) his fatal throne ; 
Which, if not- victory, — ^is yet revenge. 



SPEECH OF BELIAL, ADVISING PEACE. 

Milton. 

I SHOtJLD be much for open war, O Peers, .. ^ 
As not behind in hate ; if what was urged 
Main reason to persuade immediate war. 
Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success ; 
When he who most excels in feats of arms, 
In what he coimsels, and in what excels. 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 
, And utter dissolution, as the scope 
Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 
First, what revenge ? the towers of heaven are fiU'd 
With armed watch, that render all access 
Impregnable ? oft on the bordering deep 
Incamp their legions ; or, with obscure wing. 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night. 
Scorning surprise. Or, could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all Hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 
Heaven's purest light— *yet our great enemy. 
All incorruptible, would on his throne ^ 

Sit unpolluted ; and the ethereal mould, ^ 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire, 
Victorious. Thus repulsed our final hope 
Is flat despair. We must exasperate . 
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The almighty victor to spend all his rage, 
And that must end us : That must be our cure, 
To be no more. Sad cure ! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 
To perish rather, swallow'd up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, ^ 

Devoid of sense and motion ? And who knows. 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever ! How he can. 
Is doubtlul ; that he never will, is sure. 
Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 
BeUke through impotence, or unaware. 
To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 
To punish endless ? Wherefore cease we then ? 
Say they who counsel war ; we are decreed, 
Reserv*d and destined to eternal woe : 
Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 
What can we suffer worse ? Is this then worse, 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ? 
What I when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heaven's afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ? this hell then seem'd 
A refuge from those wounds ; or, when we lay 
Chain'd on the burning lake ! that sure was worse. 
What ! if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 
Awak'd, should blow them into sevenfold rage. 
And plunge us in the flames ! or, from above. 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again, 
His red right hand to plague us ? what I if all 
Her stores were open'd, and this firmament 
Of hell should spout her cataracts of fire. 
Impendent horrors, threatening hideous fall 
One day upon our heads ; while we, perhaps 
Designing or exhorting glorious war. 
Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurled. 
Each on his rocK transfix'd, the sport and prey 
Of wracking whirlwinds ; or for ever sunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 
There to converse with everlasting groans. 
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Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved. 
Ages of hopeless end ? This Would he worse. 
War, therefore, open or conceaVd, alike^ 
My yoice dissuades. 



SATAN'S SOLILOQUY ON FIRST BEHOLDING 
THE SDN AND NEW-CREATED UNIVERSE. 

Milton. 

O THOU I that, with surpassing glory crown'd, 
Look'st, from thy sole dominion, like the god 
Of this new world !* at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ! to thee I call, — 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun I to tell thee how I hate thy heams 
That hring to my rememhrance from what state 

1 fell : — ^how glorious once ahove thy sphere ! 
Till pride, and worse ambition threw me down. 
Warring in heav'n against heavVs matchless King. 

Ah ! wherefore ? — He deserved no such return 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none : nor was his service hard. 
What could be less than to afford him praise, — 

* It will be recollected, that the preposition ''of" is commonly pro- 
nounced as if it formed a component part of the word to which it belongs, 
and is sounded uv, — as the *' goodness-uv Gk>d," — " the injustice-uv tiie 
world;" and before a personal pronoun in the accusatiye or objective case, 
and when it ends a sentence, that it is pronounced ov; — for general pur- 
poses this information is ample, but there is a certain strikingly-solemn 
passage in the Liturgy which demands our special attention, and requires 
a peculiar pronunciation of the otherwise unimportant particle. 

A .: A A • A A :. A A .: A 

Instead of " God-uv/ Godj Light-uv/ Light; Very God-uv/ Very God, 
(the usual manner of reading the extraordinary sentence) the utmost care 
should be taken to deliver it as impressively as possible, agreeably to the 

A A :. A A .. A :. ;. A 

following marking : — **God/ ov God/; Light/ ov Light/; Very God/ ov/ 
A .-. A 

Very God." It will be borne in mind that thesis (a) is the heavy, and 
arsis ( .; ) is the light, or unaccented syllable. 
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The easiest recompence ; and pay him thanks^ 
How due ! Yet all his good prov'd ill in me. 
And wrought but malice. Lifted up so high, 
I disdained subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and, in a moment, quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude, — 
So burthensome, still paying, still to owe — 
(Forgetful what from him I still receiv'd) 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not ; but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged. What burden then ? « 

[Long pause here, and the voice and manner changed.] 

O had his powerful destiny ordain'd 
Me some inferior angel, I had stood 
Then happy ; no unbounded hope had rais'd 

Ambition. Yet, why not ? — Some other power. 

As great, might have aspir'd, and me, tho' mean, 
Drawn to his part : but other powers as great 
Fell not, but stand, unshaken ; from within 
Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand ? — 
Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then, or what to accuse, 
But heavn's free love, dealt equally to all ? 
— Be then his love accurs'd, — since, love, or hate, 
To me, alike, it deals eternal woe. 
— Nay, curs*d be thou ; since, against His, thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
— Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 
And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep. 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide. 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heav'n. 

O, then, at last relent. Is there no place 

Left for repentance ? — ^none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduc'd 
With other promises, and other vaunts 
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Than to submit : — ^boasting I could mibdue 
The Omnipotent. 

Ah me ! they little know 
How dearly I abide- that boast so vain ; — 
Under what torments inwardly I groan, 
While they adore me on the tiirone of hell ! 
With diadem and sceptre high advanc*d^ 
The lower still I fall ; only supreme 
In misery : such joy Ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain, 
By act of grace, my former state, — ^how soon 
Would height recal high thoughts ? how soon unsay 
What feign' d submission swore ? Ease would recant 
Vows made in pain as violent and void : 
For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc'd so deep ; 
Which would but lead me to a worse relapse, 
And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear 
Short intermission bought with double smart. 
This knows my punisher : therefore as far 
From grantmg He, as I from begging peace. — 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 
Of us, outcast, exil'd, his new delight, * 
Mankind, created ; and for him this world. 
So farewell hope ; and, with hope, farewell fear ; 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost; — 
Evil, be thou my good : by thee, at least 
Divided empire with heaven's King I hold ; 
By thee, and more than half, perhaps, will reign ; — 
As man, ere long, and this new world shall know. 
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